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THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, AUTHOR OF “PEACE WITH HONOUR,” 
“LIKE ANOTHER HELEN,” ETC., ETC. 


—Worwen 


CHAPTER I 


THE COMING OF QUEEN MAB 


O the mail is in, Georgie ?” 
S “Yes, Dick; it came in about half-an-hour after you started. 
Here are your letters.” 

Major North threw himself luxuriously into a long cane chair, and 
held out his hand for the bundle of envelopes and papers which his 
wife gave him. ‘“ Anything from Mab?” he asked. 

‘Just a little scrap. Dick, I am getting dreadfully worried about 
her—her letters have been so strange for such a long time, and now 
the writing is so queer. She always seems as if she hadn’t a moment 
to spare, and yet she really has nothing particular to do now. Do 
you know, I am beginning to be afraid that the strain of your uncle’s 
illness, and the shock of his death, have been too much for her. I 
am sure she oughtn’t to be living all alone in that big house. I asked 
Cecil Egerton to look after her, and I hoped to hear from her to-day, 
but there is no letter. Aren’t you getting anxious yourself?” Major 
North, deep in his correspondence, grunted assent. ‘“ What do you 
think we had better do? Dick !—why, Dick!” 

The letters went flying as Dick sprang up from his chair. His wife 
was staring incredulously at a young lady in a grey riding-habit who 
was cantering up the rough track, called by courtesy a drive, leading 
to the house from the gateway of the compound. Catching sight of 
the two figures on the verandah, the newcomer pulled up her horse 
suddenly, flung the bridle to the magnificent elderly servant who 
ran out from the hall-door to meet her, and slipping from her saddle, 
mounted the steps with a run. 

“Oh, Dick! oh, Georgie! oh, my dear people, it is so good to 
see you again! Don’t tear me in pieces between you.” Her brother 
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and his wife, dumb with astonishment, were both kissing her at once. 
‘Tt is my real self, you know, and not an astral body. Now do say 
you are surprised to see me on the Khemistan frontier when you 
imagined I was in London ! Don’t rob me of the gratification I have 
come, SQ far to enjoy. 

“Surprise is NO werd sfor it. We are utterly amazed, completely 
flabbergasted,” said Dick ‘slowly. His sister heaved a satisfied sigh. 

“7 ¢ TRanks; Bids; Fm-so glad. I did want to surprise you.” 

" “é But, Mab, are’’you' really only just off your journey?” cried 
Georgia. “ You must have a bath and a rest before you talk any 
more.” 

‘IT come untold thousands of miles to see my only remaining rela- 
tives, and they don’t think me fit to speak to until I have had a bath 
and a rest!” cried Mabel. ‘No, Georgie, we only did a very short 
stage to-day, so that we might arrive clean and comfortable. You 
don’t think Mr. Burgrave would omit anything that would enable him 
to make a more dignified entrance into Alibad ?” 

“You don’t mean to say that you came up with the Commissioner ? ” 
cried Dick and Georgia together. 

‘‘Rather!” <A glance passed between husband and wife, and Mabel 
caught it. ‘*Now, why this thusness? I had a chaperon, I assure 
you. I'll tell you all about it. And the Commissioner has been most 
kind—and patronising.” 

“ Probably,” said Dick dryly.‘ And was it Burgrave who escorted 
you to the gate here? ” 

‘Oh no; it was that nice boy who went to Kubbet-ul-Haj with you 
seven years ago.” 

“ Boy!” cried Georgia. ‘My dear Mab, Fitz Anstruther is one of 
the most rising young civilians in the province.” 

‘‘ And he said,” went on Mabel, unheeding, “that he would look in 
again after dinner. Well, Georgie, he is three years younger than I am, 
at any rate. Now, Dick, don’t be rude and say that that wouldn’t 
make him so very young after all. I know I’m in the sere and yellow 
leaf. The fact was borne in upon me when I heard an angry woman 
on the voyage informing her cabin-mates that I was ‘no chicken.’” 

“What!” cried Dick. ‘Then the celebrated smile has been doing 
its deadly work, as usual? How many scalps this time, Mab?” 

Mabel smiled gently. It might be perfectly true, as other women 
were never tired of saying, that she had no claim to be called beau- 
tiful) The most that could be said of her was that she was nice- 
looking, and the effect of that (people often added spitefully), was 
spoilt by the singular and most unpleasing combination of fair hair 
with dark brown eyes. But when the ladies had said their say, Mabel 
knew that she had but to smile to bring every man in the neighbour- 
hood to her feet. There was a peculiar fascination about her smile 
which made a slave of the man upon whom it shone. It called forth 
all that was best in him, roused all the chivalry of his nature, and 
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compelled him to devote himself to Mabel’s service. An irate London 
cabman, an elderly guard on a Scotch railway, and the magistrate 
who found himself obliged to fine Mabel for allowing her fox-terrier 
to go about unmuzzled, were among the victims. The magistrate 
was currently reported to have apologised privately for doing his duty, 
and to have been abjectly desirous of paying the fine out of his own 
pocket if Mabel would have allowed it. It was commonly understood 
that General North, Mabel’s late guardian, had found his life a burden 
to him owing to the multitude of her suitors, and that he would scarcely 
allow her to go out alone, lest an unwary stranger, thanked with a smile 
for some slight service, should be impelled to propose to her on the 
spot. 

“Well, Mab ?” said Dick again, as his sister did not answer. ‘The 
voyage was the usual triumphal progress, Isuppose? Any casualties ?” 

“No duels or suicides, Dick. The days of chivalry are gone, you 
know. But every one was very nice. I don’t count the officers—it’s 
their business to make themselves pleasant—but the captain took me 
into his cabin, and showed me the pictures of Mrs. Captain and the little 
Captains, and I was told he didn’t do that for everybody. The ladies 
were not quite as friendly as—well, as I should have liked them to be. 
They talked me over a good deal, too. Once they asked a rather nice 
boy why he and all the rest liked me so much. He couldn’t think of 
anything to say but that I was ‘so awfully feminine, don’t you know ?’ 
When he thought of it afterwards, he was rather pleased with himself, 
and came and told me. It wasn’t bad, was it?” 

**Qh, Mab!” said Georgia reproachfully. 

‘‘ But, Georgie, you wouldn’t have me unfeminine, would you ? ” 

‘“‘ Ha, ha!” laughed Dick. ‘* Well, Mab, as you have got here safely, 
I suppose your friends were as helpful as your friends generally are?” 

‘“They were perfectly delightful. When we got to Bombay they 
helped me with my luggage, and told me the right hotel, and where to 
get an ayah and a servant, and how to go to Bab-us-Sahel. To crown 
all, they found me the chaperon I told you about—who turned out to 
be the elderly lady who had disapproved of me most frankly of all on 
the voyage. Her name is Hardy, and she was coming to join her hus- 
band here. She is devoted to you, Georgie.” 

‘¢ Dear old Mrs. Hardy ? I should think she was. It’s mutual.” 

“Well, tastes differ. She is quite certain that I shall come to a bad 
end. We didn’t speak very much on the way to Bab-us-Sahel, and when 
we got there, I was horrified to find what a journey we had still before 
us, I knew the railway hadn’t got to you yet, but I thought it would 
only mean perhaps a day in a palanquin, with tigers and interesting 
things like that jumping out of the jungle every few minutes, and brave 
rescuers turning up in the very nick of time to save you. I never 
imagined there would be days and days of riding through a desert, with 
no jungle and no tigers at all. Happily we fell in with Mr. Burgrave 
when we left the railway, and as he was coming here he invited us to 
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travel with his party in royal state, which we did. Mrs. Hardy quar- 
relled with him most days on some pretext or other, for your sakes, 
which I didn’t think nice of her when she was enjoying his hospitality. 
She seemed to think that everything he did was bound to bring the 
province to destruction.” Again Dick and Georgia exchanged glances. 
“ Dick, what is wrong between you and Mr. Burgrave ?” 

“Tt is unusual to find two men completely agreed on questions of 
policy,” said Dick shortly. 

‘“‘ Well, just at present he has a grudge against you on my account. 
He considers you guilty of culpable negligence in leaving such a delicate 
and valuable piece of goods to find its way to Alibad unassisted. I 
tried to point out that the blame was entirely due to the wicked wilful- 
ness of the piece of goods in question, but he still thinks you sadly 
callous.” 

“We haven’t heard yet what has brought her Majesty Queen Mab 
to Alibad at all.” 

‘No, that’s another story. (Don’t you admire my local colour ?) 
Here followeth the confession of Mabel Louisa North. I had a great 
idea, Georgie, a splendid idea, when uncle died and I was left alone. 
I thought I would become a Medical, so as to come out in time and 
help you. I knew you would jeer, Dick, and try to dissuade me, so I 
decided not to say a word until I was fairly embarked on my triumphal 
career. I was going to take the London Matric. in January, and when 
I was entered at the School of Medicine I meant to burst out into 
sudden blaze and wire you the astonishing news. But the whole thing 
missed fire horribly. You may laugh, Georgie, for I daresay you have 
kept your mind supple, like that old man who said he was always 
learning, but you don’t know how frightfully difficult it is to bring 
your mighty intellect down again to lessons when you have not done 
any for years and years. Would you believe it ?—I broke down under 
the stress of the preparation—for the AMafric., mind—and my eyes 
gave out. No, it is nothing really bad ”—as Georgia uttered a 
horrified exclamation —“ Sir William Thornycroft pledged himself 
that they would soon be all right again, if I gave up work and took 
to frivolling.” 

“ But if there’s nothing the matter with them, I can’t think why he 
didn’t tell you to rest for a month or so, and let you go on again 
with glasses,” said Georgia. 

Mabel looked a little ashamed. ‘Well, the fact is, I made rather 
a baby of myself. I couldn’t wear glasses, Georgie—think what a guy 
I should look! And you can’t imagine how disappointed I was. I 
knew that the loss of a month’s work would mean that I should fail, 
and I was feeling very miserable altogether, after weeks of bad head- 
aches, and my eyes hurt so, and—and—I wailed a little. Sir William 
was most sweet, and asked me all about it, and then he said that he 
really didn’t think the Medical was what I was best fitted for, and he 
advised me to travel for a little while and forget all about it.” 
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‘‘ And she comes out here, where we have an eye-destroying glare all 
the year round, and dust-storms two or three times a week, to cure 
her eyes!” cried Georgia. 

“My beloved Georgiana, I came here that you might minister to 
a mind diseased. When once the thought had flashed upon me, I 
simply couldn’t stay in England. I just flew round to the shops, and 
bought whatever they showed me, and started as soon as I could settle 
matters at home and take my passage. I went on writing to you up 
to the very last minute. I shouldn’t wonder if the letter I posted on 
my way to the docks travelled in the steamer with me. Is that it 
there? Well, have I explained matters ?” 

“Tt was an awful risk, Mab,” said Dick, in an elder-brotherly tone. 
“We might have been both ill, or out in the district, or touring in 
Nalapur, or anything.” 

‘‘ But you weren’t, you see, so it’s all right. I had an inspiration 
that you’d be in your own house for Christmas. What time is dinner ? 
Lend me a warm tea-gown, Georgie. How cold it gets here when the 
sun sets, and yet we were nearly roasted this morning! My belong- 
ings were to follow in a bullock-cart or two, but I haven’t heard them 
arrive. Qh, it is sweet to see you two again, and looking so thoroughly 
happy and fit, too!” 

She bestowed a kiss on the top of Dick’s head, remarking as she did 
so that he was getting disgracefully bald, and rushed away to bestow 
a series of hugs on Georgia in the privacy of her own room. Her toilet 
did not take long, and she threw over her head the white shawl Georgia 
had lent her, and stepped out on the verandah. There was only a faint 
gleam of moonlight, and the sense of the vastness and dreariness of the 
desert around crept over her as she tried to distinguish in the dimness 
the lights of the Alibad cantonments, through which she had passed in 
the afternoon. The wind was chill, and gathering her wrap more 
closely round her, she turned to find her way back to the drawing- 
room. As she did so, the sound of a horse’s footsteps struck upon 
her ear. Some one was riding past the house at no great distance, 
riding at a smart pace, which caused a clatter of accoutrements and 
an occasional sharp metallic ring when the horse’s hoofs came in 
contact with a rock. 

‘‘ How horrid it must be riding in the dark!” said Mabel to herself. 
‘“‘ Dick,” she cried, meeting her brother in the hall, ‘are you expecting 
any one to dinner? Some one is coming here on horseback.” 

‘‘QOh no, it’s no one for us,” he answered shortly. 

‘*But where can he be going, then? I thought this was the last 
English house on the frontier? It’s a soldier, I’m sure, for I hear 
his sword knocking against the stirrup, or whatever it is that makes 
the clinkety-clanking noise.” 

“T can’t tell you who it is, for I don’t know, but the natives will 
tell you, if you are particularly anxious to hear. They say it’s General 
Keeling.” 
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‘‘Georgia’s father? But he’s dead!” 

Exactly.” 

“ But do you mean that it’s his ghost ?” 

“ Don’t talk so loud. I don’t want Georgia worried just now, 
and she may not have noticed the sounds. The natives say that 
whenever there is to be trouble on the frontier St. George Keeling 
gallops from point to point to see that all is going on well, just as he 
would have done in his lifetime.” 

‘Oh, but they don’t believe it really?” 

“You shall see. Ismail Bakhsh!” The old chaprast who had 
met Mabel at the door came forward, gorgeous in his scarlet coat 
and gold badge, and saluted. ‘Tell the Miss Sahib who it is she 
hears, out beyond the far corner of the compound.” 

The old man drew himself up and saluted again. ‘Sinjaj Kilin 
Sahib Bahadar rides to-night, Miss Sahib.” 

‘‘Oh, how dreadful!” said Mabel, turning to her brother with a 
blanched face. Ismail Bakhsh understood her words. 

‘‘Nay, Miss Sahib, it is well, rather. When the day comes that 
there is trouble on the border, and Kilin Sahib does not ride, then 
the reign of the Sarkar will be ended in Khemistan, and it may be 
in all Hindustan also.” 

‘That will do, Ismail Bakhsh,” said Dick, when he had inter- 
preted the old man’s words. ‘Come into the drawing - room, 
Mab.” 

“ But, Dick, it can’t be true? Isn’t some one playing a trick ?” 

‘‘We have never been able to bring it home to any one, if it is a 
trick. Anstruther and I have watched in vain, and most of the 
fellows from the cantonments have had a try too. We heard just 
what you hear, but we could never see anything.” 

“ Dick, I think you are most awfully brave.” Mabel shuddered as 
she pictured Dick and his friend approaching the sound, locating it 
exactly, perhaps—oh, horror!—hearing it pass between them, while 
still there was nothing to be seen. ‘ Does it—he—ever come any 
nearer? How fearful if he should ride up to the door!” 

‘““Why, Mab, you don’t mean to say you believe in it?” Dick 
looked at her curiously. ‘It’s quite true that the sound is heard 
when there’s going to be trouble, for I have noticed it time after 
time, but I have a very simple theory to account for that. When 
the tribes living beyond this stretch of desert intend to make them- 
selves disagreeable, they send mounted messengers to one another. 
‘The desert air carries sound well, and I’m not prepared to say that 
these rocks here may not have some peculiar property which makes 
them carry sound well too, but at any rate we hear, as if it was quite 
close, what is actually happening miles and miles away.” 

‘Oh, do you really think so?” Mabel was much cheered. ‘ But 
then, why should Georgia be frightened if she heard it ?” 

“ Because of the trouble it foreshadows, which is a sad and sober 
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reality, not on account of the supernatural story the natives have 
been pleased to get up.” 

Georgia’s entrance and the announcement of dinner banished the 
disquieting topic, and Mabel’s creepy sensations vanished speedily 
under the influence of the light and warmth and brightness accom- 
panying the meal, so eminently Western and ordinary in its appoint- 
ments. Old times and scenes were discussed by the three, and family 
jokes recalled with infinite zest, in momentary entire forgetfulness of 
the turbulent frontier and the haunted desert outside. Shortly after 
they had moved into the drawing-room, however, the flow of reminis- 
cences was interrupted by the entrance of Dick’s subordinate, the 
handsome young civilian who had escorted Mabel to her brother’s 
door. He walked in unannounced, as one very much at home. 

‘‘With Dr. Tighe’s compliments to the rival practitioner,” he said, 
handing a copy of the Lancet to Georgia. ‘I shall pass the Doctor’s 
quarters going home, Mrs. North, so I can leave your British Medical 
for him if you have done with it.” 

“T will put it ready for you,” said Georgia. ‘ You have met Miss 
North before, I think ? ” 

“Yes, indeed. It was this afternoon that I had the astonishment 
and delight of learning that the Kumpsioner Sahib had atoned for all 
his sins against this frontier.” 

‘‘ What, does Burgrave climb down?” cried Dick. 

“Not a bit of it, Major. He’s on the war-path, and seeing red. 
But he has escorted Miss North safely here.”’ 

‘Qh, is Mr. Burgrave anxious for war?” asked Mabel. ‘I suppose 
that’s the trouble which is coming on the frontier, then?” She 
stopped suddenly, with a guilty glance at Georgia. 

‘Never mind, Mab, I heard it,” said her sister-in-law quietly. 

‘I should think so!” cried Fitz Anstruther. ‘ The old joker— 
beg your pardon, Mrs. North, the old ch—General—was riding like 
mad. No, Miss North, war is the last thing that our most peaceful- 
minded Commissioner desires. He is coming to bring this benighted 
province up to date, and assimilate it to the well-governed districts 
he has known hitherto.” 

‘“‘ After all, we can’t be sure of his intentions,” said Georgia. ‘ What 
we have heard may be only rumour.” 

‘‘ No, he is on the war-path, Mrs. North, as I said. Young Timson, 
of the Telegraphs, who came up with him, was in with me just now, 
and says that he talked quite openly of his plans.” x 

‘‘T don’t mind the man’s intentions,” cried Dick hotly, ‘if they 
are founded on an honest opinion. What I do mind is his talking 
of them to outsiders as if they were accomplished facts, before he has 
said a word to the men on the spot.” 

‘Oh, but you forget that the Commissioner’s intentions are as good 
as accomplished facts, Major,” said Fitz. ‘“‘Is it not already done, 
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sahib?’ as my old villain of a bearer says when I tell him to do 
something he has no idea of doing. 


‘For Amirs must come down, 
And Khans they must frown, 
When the Kumpsioner Sahib says Stop— 
(Poor beggars, it’s we that say Stop !)’ 


isn’t it?” he added dolefully. ‘Timson says that Burgrave is 
particularly strong on cutting loose from Nalapur.”’ 

‘«¢Qh, do explain these technicalities a little,” pleaded Mabel. Her 
brother took up the task, evidently as a kind of relief to his feelings. 

‘‘T suppose you know that Khemistan has always stood alone among 
the provinces of India? When it was first annexed, Georgia’s father 
was put in charge of this frontier, which was then the wildest, 
thievingest, most lawless place in creation. He raised the Khemistan 
Horse, and used them indiscriminately as troops and police. Small 
parties were stationed all along the frontier, and they were ready to 
march day or night at the news of a raid or a scrimmage. Within 
a few years the frontier was quiet, and General Keeling kept it so. 
He had his own methods of ruling, and the Government didn’t always 
agree with them, wherefore he ragged the Government, and the 
Government snubbed him horribly. However, he held on to his 
post, and died at it, and then the bad old days began again. That 
was about the time I came up here, and I found that the people 
looked back to Sinjaj Kilin’s days as a kind of Golden Age a 

‘Oh, Dick, they do still,” cried Mabel. ‘It makes poor Mr. 
Burgrave so vexed. He told me that whenever an old chief comes 
to pay his respects, the first thing he asks is always whether the 
Commissioner Sahib knew Sinjaj Kilin. He got so tired of it at last 
that he said he would have given worlds to shout ‘ Thank goodness, 
no ?? ) 

“JT can quite believe it. Well, they tried to govern Khemistan 
on the lines of the province next door, which has always been in 
the hands of a different school. Result, confusion, and all but civil 
war. Most of St. George Keeling’s young men gave up in disgust, 
and the Amir of Nalapur, just across the frontier, who had been the 
General’s firm ally, was goaded into enmity. That was the state of 
things five years ago.” 

“And then,” said Georgia, “dear old Sir Magnus Pater, who 
was Commissioner for Khemistan in my father’s time, used all his 
influence to get Dick appointed Frontier Superintendent. It was 
the last thing he did before he retired, and we were thankful to 
leave Iskandarbagh and to get back to our very own country.” 

‘And in less than no time,” put in Fitz, “the frontier was quiet, 
owing to a judicious application of General Keeling’s methods, and 
the Amir of Nalapur was assuring Major North that he was his 
father and his mother. Mrs. North’s fame as a physician of super- 
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natural powers, and the Major’s military discipline, have worked 
wonders in crushing the proud and extorting the respectful admira- 
tion of the submissive.” 

“Oh, that reminds me!” cried Mabel. ‘Georgie, do you write 
Dick’s reports for him? Mr, Burgrave really believes you do.” 

(Oh, Miss North, what an injudicious question!’’ murmured 
Fitz, soffo voce.) 

‘Certainly not,” returned Georgia briskly. ‘Do you _ think 
I would encourage Dick in such idleness? We write them 
together.” 

“ But,” objected Mabel, “I can’t see why Mr. Burgrave’ should 
come to disturb all you have done, if you have got on so well.” 

“QO wise young judge!” said Dick. ‘That’s exactly what we 
can’t see either.” 

‘‘Because he is tired of hearing General Keeling alluded to as 
the best hated and feared and loved man in Anglo-Indian history,” 
said Fitz. ‘Because to see your next-door neighbour succeeding 
where you have failed, by dint of methods which you regard with 
holy horror, is distasteful to the natural man. But let me tell you a 
little story, Miss North—an Oriental apologue, full of local colour. 
The ruler of many millions was glancing over the map of his 
dominions one morning, when his symmetry-loving eye lit upon one 
province governed differently from all the rest. To him, imperiously 
demanding an explanation, there enters Eustace Burgrave, Esq., of 
the Secretariat, C.S.I. and other desirable things, armed with a 
beautifully written minute on the subject, and points out that the 
province is not only a scandal and an eyesore, but a happy hunting- 
ground for firebrand soldier-politicals who know better than viceroys 
—a class of persons that ought obviously to be stamped out, in the 
interests of good government, Any remedies for this atrocious 
state of things? Naturally, Mr. Burgrave is prepared with measures 
that will make Khemistan the garden of India and a lasting memorial 
of the ruler’s happy reign. No time is wasted, ‘Take the province, 
Burgrave,’ says the Great Great One, with tears of emotion, ‘and 
my blessing with it,’ and Burgrave accepts both. Hitherto he has 
been reforming the course of nature down by the river, now he 
comes up to teach us our lesson here.” 

‘And do you mean to let him do what he likes ?” cried Mabel. 

‘‘ Nonsense, Mab. He is supreme in this province,” said Dick. 

‘“‘ Besides, Miss North,” Fitz went on, ‘the Commissioner’s imposing 
personality puts opposition out of the question. You must have 
noticed the condescending loftiness of his manner, springing from 
the conviction that his career will be in the future, as in the past, a 
succession of triumphs. Failure is not in his vocabulary. He is born 
for greatness. Who could see that cold grey eye, that monumental 
nose and chin, and doubt it? Nothing short of a general convulsion 
of nature could disturb the even tenor of his way.” 
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‘Well, I am not quite sure of that,” said Mabel musingly. 

‘©Qh, I’m afraid there’s no hope of him as a lady’s man, if that’s 
what you mean, Miss North. It is understood that he is by no means 
a hardened misogynist, but neither is he looking for a wife. He 1s 
simply waiting quite dispassionately to see whether the feminine coun- 
terpart of his perfections will ever present herself. Year after year 
at Simla he has surveyed the newest young ladies and found them 
wanting, and their mothers go away into corners and call him names, 
which is unjust. His fitting mate would scarcely appear once in a 
lifetime, perhaps not in an age.” 

‘T think Mr. Burgrave needs a lesson,” said Mabel. 

‘‘But consider, Miss North. It is no obscure future that the 
favoured damsel will be called upon to share. In time she will clothe 
her rickshaw-men at Simla in scarlet, and by-and-by, if she does what 
he tells her, she will sport the Crown of India on a neat blue ribbon 
—or should it be a pink one?” 

‘“‘T think it will be as well for me to take him in hand,” Mabel 
persisted. 

‘‘For goodness’ sake, Mab, don’t make things worse by importing 
the celebrated smile into the affair,” cried Dick. 

“Worse? Dick, you are ungrateful. If Mr. Burgrave finds himself 
mistaken in one matter of importance, he will be less cocksure in 
others,” 

“JT don’t know about that,” said Georgia. ‘And take care, Mab. 
It’s dangerous playing with edged tools.” 

“Then I will take the risk. Behold your heroic sister, Dick, willing 
to sacrifice herself for the sake of your career.” 

“ And if the worst comes to the worst, the prospective glories of the 
viceregal throne will gild the pill,” said Fitz. 


CHAPTER II] 


“LIFE IS REAL; LIFE IS EARNEST” 


QO? Georgie, I do so want a good long talk.” 

It was the next morning, and Mabel had settled herself on the 
verandah with her work, a laudable pretence in which no one had ever 
seen her set a stitch. After Dick had ridden away, she yawned a good 
deal, and looked out more than once disconsolately over the desert in 
search of entertainment, which did not appear, for Georgia had her 
household duties to perform before she could devote herself to amus- 
ing her sister-in-law. Mabel had several distant glimpses of her laying 
down the law to submissive servantsy and paying surprise visits in the 
compound, but at last she mounted the steps, threw aside her sun-hat, 
and bringing out a work-basket, spread a little pile of delicate cambric 
upon the table before her. 
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“Talk, then,” she said, with a pin in her mouth, 

‘But are you sure we shan’t be interrupted? Have you quite done?” 

‘¢] think we are safe. I have visited the cook-house and the dairy, 
interviewed the gardener, arranged about the horses’ and cow’s food as 
well as our own, and physicked all the invalids in the neighbourhood. 
So begin, Mab.” 

‘“‘ Well, don’t you want to know my real reasons for coming out?” 

‘“‘T thought we heard them last night—such as they are.” 

“ Flow nasty you are, Georgie! Didn’t you guess that there were 
other reasons behind, reserved for your private ear, and not to be ex- 
posed to Dick’s ribaldry? ‘The truth is, I was hungering and thirsting 
for reality, and that’s why I came.” 

‘My beloved Mab, is England a world of shadows ?” 

‘It is exactly that—to women in our class of life, at any rate—and 
I am sick of shadows. Our life has become so smooth, and polished, 
and refined, that it is not life at all. We are all Tomlinsons more or 
less—getting our emotions second-hand from books and plays. Some 
of us go into the slums or the hospitals in search of experiences (you'll 
say that was what I tried to do), but even then we only see things, we 
don’t feelthem. I wanted to get toa place where things still happened, 
where there were real people and real passions.” 

“Do you know, Mab”—Georgia fixed a critical eye on her—‘ if you 
had been a little younger, I should have suspected you of a yearning 
to enter the Army Nursing Service. I can’t tell you how many girls 
have lamented to me at different times the unreality of their lives, and 
proposed to set them right by means of that particular act of self-sacrifice. 
But as things are, I suppose, to use plain English, you were bored ?”’ 

‘“‘ Bored to exasperation, then, you unsympathetic creature! But I 
am Serious, Georgie. There’s something you quoted in one of your 
letters from Kubbet-ul-Haj that expresses my meaning. It has haunted 
me ever since. It was something like, ‘When the world grows too 
refined and too cultured, God sends great judgments to beat us back to 
the beginning of history again, to toils and pain and peril, and the old 
first heroic lessons—how to fight and how to endure.’ It would be 
absurd for me, in England, to take to living in a slum, making my own 
things and teaching people who are much better than I am, but I 
thought out here e | 

‘And you find Dick and me dressing for dinner every evening, and 
getting the magazines monthly! You had better cross the border 
into Ethiopia, Mab. We are just as artificial here as at home.” 

‘‘ Georgie! as if I wanted to make a savage of myself, like the youth 
in ‘ Locksley Hall’! Surely life can be simple and primitive without 
being squalid ? ” 

‘You haven’t asked my advice, and I don’t know whether you want 
it, but it’s dreadfully commonplace. Get married.” 

‘You mean that I should know then what reality is? What an in- 
dictment to bring against Dick! What does he do to you, Georgie ?” 
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Georgia smiled superior. ‘You don’t expect me to begin to defend 
Dick to you?” she asked, then laughed aloud. ‘No, Mab, you 
needn't try to tease me about him at this hour of the day. But what 
I mean is that you get into the way of looking at things in quite a 
different light when you are married. You don’t hold a brief for your 
own sex any longer, but for men as well. ‘That makes the differ- 
ence, I think. You are in the middle, instead of on one side, and that 
is at any rate a help towards seeing life whole.” 

‘“ But do you always look at things now through Dick’s spectacles ? 
How painfully monotonous!” 

‘We don’t always agree, of course. But we talk things over 
together, and generally one convinces the other. If not, we agree 
to differ.” 

Mabel shook her head. ‘ Then I’m perfectly certain that you and 
Dick have never differed on a really vital matter,” she said. ‘In 
that case I know quite well that neither of you would ever convince 
the other, and you could not conscientiously agree to differ, so what is 
to happen?” 

Georgia did not seem to hear her. She rose and went into the 
drawing-room, and unlocking a little carved cabinet that stood on her 
writing-table, took something out of a secret drawer. ‘ Look at this, 
Mab,” she said, handing Mabel a piece of paper. It was a photo- 
graph, obviously the work of an amateur, of a little grave surrounded 
by lofty trees. 

‘‘Oh, Georgie!” the tears sprang to Mabel’s eyes—“ this is baby’s 
grave P” 

Georgia nodded. ‘ick doesn’t know that I have it,” she said, 
speaking quickly. ‘ Mr. Anstruther took the photograph for me, and 
I had one framed, and it always hung in my room. I used to sit and 
look at it when Dick was out. Sometimes I cried a little, of course, 
but I never thought he would notice. But he took it into his head 
that I was fretting, and when we left Iskandarbagh he gave the servants 
a hint to lose the picture in moving. Wasn’t it just like him, dear 
fellow ? but he never bargained for the servants’ letting out the truth to 
me. I had this one as well, but when I saw how Dick felt about it I 
took care to keep it hidden away, and he thinks his plan has succeeded, 
and that I have forgotten. It makes him so much happier.” 

“T see,” said Mabel, in a low voice. ‘ You wouldn’t have done that 
once, Georgie. I see the difference. But surely there is a name on 
the stone?” she was examining the photograph closely. ‘She was 
baptized, then? I never heard ' 

‘‘ Yes, Dick baptized her; there was no one else—Georgia Mabel, 
he would have it so. Oh, Mab, it was awful, that time! We were the 
only English people at Iskandarbagh just then, and the tribes were 
out on the frontier. Miss Jenkins, the Bab-us-Sahel missionary, was 
coming to me. Since I met her first, she has been home to take the 
medical course, and is fully qualified. Well, she could not get to me, 
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and I couldn’t get to Khemistan, and I had to stay where I was, 
and be doctor and patient both. Of course I had my dear good Rahah, 
and Dick was as gentle as any woman, but oh, it was terrible! But I 
shouldn’t have minded afterwards, if only baby had lived. She was 
such a darling, Mab, with fair hair and dark eyes, hike yours. Dick 
tried to cheer me up—joked about her being so small and weak, but 
she died in my arms a few minutes after she was baptized. Miss Jenkins 
got through to us the next day, at the risk of her life, but she was only 
in time for the—the funeral in the Residency garden.” 

‘And you lived through that? Oh, Georgie, it would have 
killed me.” 

“Oh no; there was Dick, you know. Poor dear Dick! he was 
disappointed about baby, of course, but a man doesn’t feel that sort 
of thing as a woman does. Besides, he was so glad I was left that 
he really could not think of anything else.” 

“And you, Georgie ? ” 

“I can’t talk of it, Mab, even to you—how I longed to die. But 
he never knew it. And when I was better, I saw how wicked I had 
been. I would have lost anything rather than leave him alone.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Mabel, trying to speak lightly, “you have made 
acquaintance with realities, Georgie, at any rate, but I don’t know 
that I am very keen on following in your footsteps. I believe you 
have made me afraid of taking your advice. Marriage seems to involve 
experiences out here which one doesn’t get at home.” 

“It does,” agreed Georgia, “and I suppose they would be too 
much for some women. But when you love the country and the 
people as I do—and love your husband, of course; you would 
scarcely come out here with him if you didn’t—I think the life 
brings you nearer to one another than anything else could. It is 
such an absolute solitude @ deux, you see, and you are so completely 
shut up to each other, that you seem really to become one, not just 
figuratively. It’s rather a terrible experiment to make, as you say, 
but if it succeeds—why, then it’s the very best thing in the world.” 

‘‘T can’t quite fancy myself thinking of Mr. Burgrave like that,” 
murmured Mabel reflectively. 

‘Mab, I didn’t think 

“Qh, I beg your pardon, Georgie. If I didn’t laugh I should cry. 
And there’s Dick coming back, and he’ll see we have been crying. 
Talk about something else, quick ! ” 

‘‘] was wondering whether you would like to pay a call or two,” 
said Georgia, thrusting a wet handkerchief hastily into her pocket. 
‘I don’t want to drag you out if you are tired still after your journey, 
but it would be nice for you to know people before all the Christmas 
festivities begin next week.” 

‘Of course!” Mabel’s sudden animation was not wholly assumed 
for Dick’s benefit as he rode past the verandah. ‘Who is there to 
call upon ?” 
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“Only your friend Mrs. Hardy, whose husband is the missionary 
here and acts as chaplain, and Flora Graham, the Colonel’s daughter, 
I am afraid. Nearly all the men here are bachelors or grass- 
widowers. Two or three ladies will come in from Rahmat-Ullah 
and the other outlying stations next week, but we are still scarce 
enough to be valuable.” 

“ That’s a state of things of which I highly approve,” said Mabel. 

‘‘ Never knew a woman that didn’t,” said Dick, entering. ‘ Ask 
Georgia if she doesn’t like to see the men round her chair, though 
she pretends to think they’re attracted by her professional reputation ? 
But Miss Graham is going to call on you, Mab. She’s dying to see 
you, but feared you would be too tired to pay visits this week. In 
gratitude for this honour, don’t you think you ought to refrain from 
exercising your fascinations on her young man ?”’ 

‘‘ Really, Dick, I don’t know what you can think of me. Is Miss 
Graham engaged P” | 

“ Rather ; to young Haycraft, of the Regiment.” 

‘Ah, I fly at higher game,” said Mabel austerely. 

‘So I should have guessed.” 

“Oh, Dick, have you seen the Commissioner ?”’ cried Georgia. 

‘‘ Been closeted with him nearly all morning.” 

‘© And was he very horrid ?”’ 

‘‘By no means. He didn’t make any secret of his reforming inten- 
tions, but he gave me no hint as to his method of carrying them out. 
He only tells that sort of thing to casual fellow-travellers, I suppose. 
But I think he wished to make himself agreeable, and that I attribute 
to my having the honour of being Miss Mabel North’s brother.” 

“Ah!” said Mabel wisely. 

Late that afternoon she and Georgia set forth to visit Mrs. Hardy, 
very much against Mabel’s will, She represented that she had only 
parted from the good lady the day before, and had not the slightest 
desire to renew the acquaintance, but Georgia was firm. 

. “We will only go in for a minute or two, for we must he back 
early to meet the Grahams, but I could not bear her to think herself 
slighted.” | 

When they reached the missionary’s bungalow, they found it in the 
throes of a general turn-out. ‘The verandah was piled with furniture, 
and here Mrs. Hardy, a worn-looking little woman with a lined face, 
and thin grey hair screwed into an unbecoming knob, received them 
in the lowest possible spirits. She had always prophesied that the 
house would go to rack and rutn during her absence in England, and 
now she was convinced that it had. Only that morning she had dis- 
covered the fragments of her very best damask tablecloth doing duty 
as dusters, and three silver spoons were missing. Moreover, she 
believed she was on the verge of further discoveries that would compel 
her to dismiss at least half the servants. Georgia’s inquiry after 
Mr. Hardy elicited the fact that he had contracted the bad habit of 
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having his meals served in his study, and reading while he partook of 
them, which was bound to have a prejudicial effect on his digestion 
in the future, while Mrs. Hardy felt morally certain that he had gone 
to church in rags for many Sundays past. Yes, he had spoken very 
cheerfully of several interesting inquirers who had come to him of late, 
but Mrs. Hardy had, and would continue to have, grave doubts as to 
the genuineness of their motives. Georgia sighed, and turned the 
conversation to the subject of the journey from the coast, but this only 
opened the way for a fresh flood of forebodings. The new Com- 
missioner was bent on mischief, and the natives were perceptibly 
uneasy. Where they were not sullen, they were defiant, and Mrs. 
Hardy’s eagle eye foresaw trouble ahead. Seeing that Georgia was not 
entirely at one with her, she descended suddenly to details. 

‘Ah, dear Mrs. North, I see you think I am a pessimist, butewhen 
you hear what I have to tell you ! JIs—is Miss North in your 
confidence—politically speaking ?”’ with a meaning glance at Mabel. 

“Mrs. Hardy!” cried Georgia in astonishment. ‘ Of course she is. 
Why not?” 

Mrs. Hardy bridled. ‘I am relieved to hear that Miss North is 
not so entirely taken up with the Commissioner as to have no thought 
for her dear brother’s interests,” she said acidly. ‘ Well, I must tell 
you that I hear on good authority that Mr. Burgrave intends to allow 
Bahram Khan to return to Nalapur. In the course of his journey 
he received in private a Hindu whom I recognised as Narayan Sing, 
the brother of the Nalapur Vizier Ram Sing, and I now hear that 
he has been closeted with him again to-day. Ram Sing has always 
been suspected of intriguing for Bahram Khan’s return, and Narayan 
Sing has divided his time between them for years.” 

‘©Oh, but it’s quite impossible!” cried Georgia. ‘The Commis- 
sioner would never take such a step without consulting my husband, 
and Dick would never countenance it. Bahram Khan has sinned 
beyond forgiveness.” 

“T wish I could think so!” said Mrs. Hardy mysteriously. ‘ We 
shall soon see, my dear Mrs. North. What, must you go? I wonder 
Major North likes you to drive that high dogcart. You will certainly 
have an accident some day.” 

“Qdious woman!” cried Mabel, as the dogcart dashed down the. 
road. ‘How can you endure her, Georgie? She is the very in- 
carnation of spite.” 

“No, no—of hopelessness,” said Georgia. ‘ The climate tires her, 
and her children are all settled at home, and she thinks Mr. Hardy 
is not appreciated here. Dear old man! I wish you could have seen 
him, Mab. He is all patience and cheerfulness, and really it is a 
good thing that he has Mrs. Hardy to keep him within bounds. All 
our people and the native Christians love him, and even the mullahs 
who come to argue with him can’t succeed in hating him. His 
learning is really wasted up here, and I don’t think he has had more 
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than six baptisms of converts in the five years we have known him. 
We always say that the natives who become Christians here must 
be very earnest indeed, for Mrs. Hardy discourages them so con- 
scientiously beforehand.” 

‘“‘ Horrid old thing! spoiling her husband’s work!” cried Mabel. 

‘No, not at all. He has been taken in more than once. And 
really, Mab, it is hard for us to urge these people to be baptized 
The persecution is awful.” 

“ Here—under English rule ?” 

“Not from us, of course, but from their own people. Two men 
have been lured across the frontier and murdered, and another had a 
false charge trumped up against him, and only just escaped hanging. 
It seems scarcely fair on our part unless we can get them away to 
anotRer part of India.” 

‘‘Well, Mrs. Hardy isn’t exactly a good example of the benefits of 
Christianity. She is enough to frighten away any number of intending 
converts.” 

“And yet she is the staunchest friend possible at a pinch. I had 
rather have her with me in an emergency than any other woman 
I know.” 

‘‘'That’s because she likes you. She hates me, and would rejoice 
to make my life a burden to me. ‘The idea of hinting that I would 
betray Dick to Mr. Burgrave! Wasn’t it infamous? But who is 
Bahram Khan ?” 

“He is the Amir of Nalapur’s nephew, and: was intended to 
succeed to the throne, but to expedite matters he tried to poison both 
his uncle and Dick’s predecessor here, who had been obliged to scold 
him for some of his doings. ‘The matter could not be absolutely 
proved against him, but he thought well to take refuge in Ethiopia, 
and has stayed there ever since. To guard against his returning, 
Dick advised the Amir to adopt another nephew, Bahadar Shah, as 
his successor, and he has done so. Bahram Khan is only about 
twenty-three now, but he married an Ethiopian lady of rank four years 
ago. His poor old mother, who is one of my Nalapur patients, was 
very sore at his arranging it without consulting her. She remained 
at her brother’s court when her son escaped, for it was she who saved 
the lives of the Amir and Sir Henry Gaunt. She suspected her son’s 
intentions, and tasted the food prepared for the banquet. It made 
her very ill, but she gave the warning, and Dr. Tighe was sent for 
post-haste in time to save her life. He was not allowed to see her, 
of course, but he gave directions.” 

“But do you think Mr. Burgrave will let Bahram Khan come back ?” 

‘Oh no, it’s impossible. But I wish,” added Georgia thoughtfully, 
“that I hadn’t been so emphatic in denying it to Mrs. Hardy. If any- 
thing happens now, she will know that Dick and the Commissioner 
are not in accord.” 

But why shouldn’t she know ?” 
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‘‘ Because out here we have to stick together. Quarrel in private if 
you like, but present a united front to the enemy,” said Georgia sen- 
tentiously, as she pulled up before her own verandah. Two horses, 
in charge of native grooms, were waiting at the door. 

‘“‘ Qur visitors have arrived before us,” said Mabel, and they hurried 
into the drawing-room, to find an elderly man of soldierly appearance, 
and a tall yellow-haired girl, waiting patiently for them. 

“I’m afraid you will think us very rude for thrusting ourselves 
upon you so soon,” said Miss Graham, addressing herself to Mabel, 
after Georgia had apologised for their absence, ‘“ but my father hap- 
pened to have time to come with me to-day, and I was so very anxious 
to see you———” 

‘¢ How sweet of you!” murmured Mabel softly, as the visitor stopped 
suddenly. 

‘‘Because I want to ask you a favour,” finished Miss Graham, 
Her father laughed, and Mabel looked politely interested. 

‘“‘ T want you to be Queen of the Tournament next week instead of me.” 

‘*Qh, Georgie,” cried Mabel, ‘and you said that life out here was 
modern and unromantic! Why, here we are plunged into the Middle 
Ages at once.” 

“It is only my daughter’s poetical way of speaking of our annual 
Gymkhana,” explained Colonel Graham. ‘She has officiated so 
often that she feels shy. The fact is,” he added, turning con- 
fidentially to Georgia, ‘“‘ Haycraft has loafed about here so much 
that he’s wretchedly stale this year, and Flora can’t bear to give a 
prize to any one else.” 

“No, no, papa; what a shame!” cried Miss Graham, blushing. 
‘‘You see, Miss North, I have really done it a good many times, and 
I’m sure everybody would like to see some one new. Besides, L am 
engaged, you know, and—and—_” 

‘And it would make it more realistic if the opposing heroes felt 
they were really struggling for the Queen’s favour?” said her father. 
“Well, that’s easily managed. Intimate to Haycraft that unless he 
wins he’ll be obliged to resign you to the successful competitor.” 

‘ But why ask me?” said Mabel. 

‘Because there’s no one else,” replied Miss Graham quickly. 
“No, I don’t mean that; but my father says I ought to ask the 
Commissioner to give the prizes, and I don’t like him well enough. 
But he couldn’t possibly be offended if I asked you, It’s so 
obviously the proper thing.” 

“ Now why?” asked Mabel again, and the other girl blushed once 
more, 

““T saw you yesterday, when you rode past our house,” she said 
shyly, ‘and I knew at once that you were the right person.” 

Mabel smiled graciously. Such open admiration from one of her 
own sex was rare enough to be precious. ‘I am wondering what I 
should wear,” she said, ‘I havea little muslin frock 4s 
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“Qh!” said Miss Graham, evidently disappointed. ‘ But perhaps 
—do you think I might see it ?” 

“If Georgie and Colonel Graham will excuse us for a moment,” 
said Mabel, rising, and she led the way to her own room, and sum- 
moned the smiling brown-faced ayah whom she had brought from 
Bombay. 

“Oh!” cried Flora Graham again, when the “little muslin frock ” 
was displayed to her, but her tone was not now one of disappoint- 
ment. The frock might be little, whatever that term might mean 
as applied to it, but it was not therefore to be despised. It was 
undoubtedly made of muslin, but it had an under-dress of softest 
primrose silk, and the glories of frills and lace and primrose ribbon 
which decked it bewildered her eyes. ‘It is lovely!” she said 
slowly, ‘and look how your ayah appreciates it. I wish mine had 
the chance of ever regarding one of my gowns with such reverential 
admiration! And what hat will you wear with it?” 

‘They tried to make me have one swathed in white and primrose 
chiffon,” said Mabel indifferently, “but I knew I could never wear 
that. I shall use this with it.” She indicated a large black picture 
hat. 

‘That will be perfect,” said Miss Graham. “It’s the finishing 
touch. Oh, you will—you must give the prizes. That gown would 
be wasted otherwise. You will do it, won’t you?” 

Mabel consented, yielding sweetly to the eager entreaties addressed 
to her, and in the talk which followed set herself to gain an acquaint- 
ance with all the gaieties that were to be expected during the 
following: week. When Georgia came to say that Colonel Graham 
was obliged to leave, the two girls were discussing ball-dresses with 
the keenest interest. 

‘«‘f can’t make Mabel out,” Georgia said to her husband that night. 
‘Sometimes she seems in such deadly earnest, and yet she is as 
anxious as possible to take part in everything that is going on.” 

‘But why in the world shouldn’t she ? ” 

‘It’s not that; but I can’t think why she should care for it.” 

‘No, I suppose not. You never felt that it was absolutely 
necessary for you to play the fool for a bit, did you, Georgie? But 
Mab does—has periodical fits of it, alternating with the deadly earnest. 
Let her alone to have her fling. She’ll settle down some day, and it 
does no harm.” ; 

But Georgia was unconvinced. 


(To be continued.) 
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REVERSIONS 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH, AUTHOR OF “ON KALI’S SHOULDER,” ETC. 


[Zo the Lapy Diana HuDDLESTON fhis is inscribed 
by her kind permission| 


CHAPTER I 


PLAINLY perceive,” observed Lady Haddon, “that you are 
| about to make a fool of yourself.” 

Lady Haddon is universally spoken of as the most charm- 
ing woman in the world, and her manner now lacked none of its ° 
usual sweetness. 

Her brother thanked her; but his charm of manner was not so 
great, nor were his tones so sweet. 

“It is obvious,” explained the lady, ‘that before you leave 
Haddon you will have proposed to Marjory Eccleston!” 

Her manner retained its blandness, but it is possible that there 
may have been the slightest conceivable elevation of tone. 

‘¢ Admitting the justice of your ‘ wild surmise ’—what then?” 

Captain Dorset drew a clean envelope towards him and began to 
draw upon it a picture of a little man in a hurry putting a very im- 
probable horse at a very impossible fence. It was not the hunting 
season; but, when idle or annoyed, this gentleman was apt to draw 
little timber horses with little afflicted men on them. 

‘“‘If any one were to bang a door now, or the house were to be 
struck by lightning,” remarked his sister, watching him, “ you would 
bite the tip of your tongue off.” 

It was true that he was also much given to protruding the 
extremity of that unruly member, obliquely to the left, when engaged 
upon his sketches. 

‘‘Doors are not banged in your well-ordered house,” he retorted, 
regretting that he found it impossible to keep the tongue out while 
he talked. ‘And if the house were struck by lightning you might 
be killed yourself.” 

He wagged his head sidewise with some complaisance; but as 
the weather was singularly bright and clear Lady Haddon did not 
seem much alarmed. 

“If,” she said, returning to the question of Miss Eccleston, “ you 
propose to her now, you will be a goose. She has not got two red 
cents to knock together.” 

‘‘ Fortunately,” observed Captain Dorset, “I have no desire that my 
wife should spend her time knocking cents together, red or blue.” 
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Lady Haddon laughed indulgently at this easy pleasantry. 

‘‘ All the same,” she hinted, ‘“‘ they are convenient things to have. 
One need not knock them unless one feels inclined.” 

‘‘The red cent is not a peculiarly valuable coin in any country,” 
objected the young man; “ in Great Britain it is not even current.” 

His sister laughed again; still indulgently, but with a certain arriere 
pensee that Captain Dorset heard and instantly resented. 

‘The metal,” she said, “that Madge Eccleston is so rich in is 
current coin in no quarter of the globe—though doubtless useful 
everywhere.” 

‘And that?” inquired her brother, savagely increasing the diffi- 
culties of his fence by the wanton addition of a brook on the near 
side of it. 

‘Is brass,” replied the lady suavely. 

The young man scowled fiercely, and was about to exclaim, but 
Lady Haddon had not finished. 

“That girl has more assurance than any six ordinary women of 
her age. She might be five-and-thirty.” 

“ Of course she might—if she had been born in 1863!” 

Captain Dorset fired this volley with a rather brutal laugh. Lady 
Haddon reddened, for she recognised the allusion to her own birthday 
on the 3rd of April in the year mentioned, whereas for many years she 
had been universally known as seven-and-twenty. 

Her brother was not spiteful, nor at all given to striking below 
the belt. Not given, in fact, to engage in Amazonian warfare at all. 
But he had been surprised into ill-temper by his sister’s tone in 
speaking of Miss Eccleston. 

‘‘ Madge Eccleston,” he continued, seeing that his sister had one 
foot already in the stirrup of her high horse, “has, at all events, two 
qualities that should commend her to your fellow-feeling. She is 
beautiful, and has a delightful manner.” 

*¢ Admitting my beauty and my manners,” remarked his sister—not, 
as he perceived, admitting those of Miss Eccleston—‘ it does not 
appear that you can live upon them.” 

“Your beauty and your manners secured Haddon and eleven 
thousand a year,” remarked her brother, slightly softening the asperities 
of the take-off in his picture. 

She laughed. 

‘‘'You don’t mention poor Walter,” she suggested. 

“T meant Aim when I said Haddon,” declared the young man, 
grinning mendaciously. 

“ But,” objected the lady, ‘if Madge marries you her beauty and 
her manners will #of have secured a baronet, a castle, and (as you 
optimistically put it) eleven thousand a year.” 

‘‘ She will have secured me!” 

“ Exactly !” 

They both laughed ; their ill-tempers were not serious. 
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‘‘ My dear Mark,” said his sister confidentially, “the truth is you 
would doth be throwing yourselves away. She could do much better, 
and so could you.” 

‘‘ But if we love each other?” inquired the warrior, surveying his 
hunchback equestrian with the indulgent fondness of a creator. 

Lady Haddon made a peculiar noise in her throat, not really an 
aristocratic sound: a sort of compromise between a cluck and a snort. 

‘Love your grandmother!” she ejaculated. 

“Why, certainly,” asserted the gentleman. ‘But you know I am 
expressly forbidden to marry her!” 

His sister laughed again. 

‘‘ About the only commandment you’ve ever kept,” she declared 
uncharitably. 

‘“ Not at all,” asserted her brother stoutly; willing to justify himself 
like the lawyer. ‘I have never removed my neighbour's landmark. 
That crime must have been prevalent at an epoch when hedges were 
more portable than they are now.” 

“‘ Now go, like a good boy,” begged the lady, ‘‘and let me answer 
all these tiresome letters.” 

The young man lighted a cigarette and stepped out of his sister’s 
window on to the broad stone terrace that runs along the south front 
of Haddon Castle. 

‘‘T cannot trust him,” thought the lady; “he is selfish in a way, 
but one can’t build too much on that. He likes his comforts and his 
luxuries ; he would be miserable and insufferable if he had to give up 
one of them. But they are so unreasoning; they énow all that; but 
when they think themselves in love they choose to forget it; only till 
the mischief is done, and they are married and done for, then they 
remember all about it. Oh yes; and the girl is soon enough reminded. 
No, Mark, I do of trust you. As for Madge, I thoughi she had sense 
enough, but I begin to have misgivings. He is, of course, the dearest 
boy in the world, and there can only be one opinion as to his looks. 
And they are thrown so dreadfully together here . . .” 


CHAPTER II 


Ce DORSET strolled along the stone terrace and wondered 

how long it was until dressing-time. He was not anxious for 
his dinner, except as a point to be looked forward to. He liked the 
country and he liked country houses, but except in the autumn and 
winter there is not much to do in them. 

Ihat was how he got into mischief. His sister had not invited 
him, but he had been to a brother officer’s wedding in the same 
county, and he had come on here after it. Madge Eccleston had 
been one of the bridesmaids, and it had been the news that she was 
going on to Haddon that had decided Mark to go there. 
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He looked at his watch and found it was a quarter-past six. He did 
not see his way to taking more than three-quarters of an hour over his 
toilet, so there was just an hour on hand to get rid of. 

Sir Walter Haddon was certainly writing letters at this hour; per- 
haps every one was doing the same. Captain Dorset hated writing 
letters, and the only letter he had received to-day was a reminder 
from his tailors that they had been honoured of late neither by the 
commands nor by the remittances of the gallant officer. Next time they 
wrote he would order a suit of clothes. To-day he could not be 
bothered. 

“Tf,” thought Mark, “ Madge Eccleston were here and I were 
somewhere else, I would not mind writing to her;” but that, of 
course, was an excursion into the ideal. He had no notion of writing 
to her as it was. 

‘Captain Dorset, what are you thinking of?” 

The drawing-room windows also opened upon the south terrace, 
and Miss Eccleston had been reading near one of them. 

“¢ Of you,” the young man replied without hesitation. His manner 
was not very sentimental, but it suggested satisfaction. In fact, he 
had begun to dread being bored for a whole hour, and the terror of 
being bored is the skeleton in the cupboard of the modern young man: 

Miss Eccleston laughed. 

‘‘Of course!’ she said, making room in her corner for Captain 
Dorset’s evident intention of sitting there too. ‘ But what were you 
thinking about me?” 

“ [ was regretting,” replied the truthful youth, “ that you were not 
staying in some other neighbourhood—or that I was not.” 

‘A civil regret! And why?” 

‘“‘ Merely that we might have the pleasure of corresponding. I left 
my sister up to the girths in letters, and, passing the library windows, 
got a glimpse of Walter also hard at it. It made me think that I 
should like writing letters if they were all to you.” 

Miss Eccleston declared that this was a specious kind of flattery 
after all, for correspondence implied absence. 

“Yes. But you were absent; it was only a question of distance. 
I do not want to write to you now.” 

The girl laughed. 

“There would, at all events, be very little risk of your letter going 
astray en route,’ she observed. ‘Don’t you think,’ ’she inquired, 
“that it would be nicest out of doors? It looks lovely down by 
the lake.” 

She had no sort of objection to Captain Dorset’s company nor to 
a léte-a-léte with him; but it struck her that if any one else were to 
arrive in the drawing-room, which was an immense apartment, it might 
seem ridiculous that two people could not find room to sit in it more 
than fourteen inches apart. 

Captain Dorset hinted that he was excellently content as things were; 
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and, without skipping over his legs, Miss Eccleston could scarcely get 
out of her corner; but she did somehow make him understand that 
she intended to do as she had said. 

‘If we sit here twenty minutes,” she told herself, “he will propose 
to me.” 

And that she did not at present desire. So the gallant warrior’s 
long legs had to be removed from their position of a barricade, and 
they strolled leisurely down the broad terrace steps and across the 
sloping lawn to the little lake. 

At the garden end, Haddon Pool, as it is called, is not more than 
fifty yards wide, and lies between conventional stone banks, but it 
widens and bends as it gets farther from the castle, and the banks 
are several hundred yards apart and clothed with copse. 

‘¢ Come for a row,” suggests the young man. 

‘If you will row,” agrees the girl. 

The boat is small, and, as Miss Eccleston observes, rather “ tit- 
tuppy.” But the lake looks so lovely that she cannot resist it. 

He makes her very comfortable in the stern seat, and they glide out 
into the middle. 

‘““No!” she says. ‘* Keep nearer in, in case of accidents,” 

‘It’s a great deal deeper, as it happens, aarOne the edge, than out 
here,” he objects. | 

“Never mind. If I am drowned I like being drowned close to 
shore. Can’t you swim, though?” 

“Yes. You need not be afraid. I could swim all round the lake 
with you in my mouth like a retriever,” he asserts. 

She glances at his mouth as if surprised by a new idea of its 
proportions, but does not seem much fascinated by the picture. 

‘““My head and my feet would both dangle in the water,” she re- 
minds him; “ only the small of my back would be left dry.” 

Again they both laugh. When one is young and good-looking, and 
in perfect health, it does not take much to make one cackle. Some 
one else said that. I repeat it. 


CHAPTER III 


WISH,” said Captain Dorset, “that I had. I very nearly did. I 

wonder what she would have said.” 

Repentance is the word by which we express our not usually very 
poignant regrets at the follies we might have omitted but have not. I 
do not know what is the correct term for the inverse sentiment. 

Captain Dorset was suffering from it. 

It was about five minutes to eight, and he was not nearly ready for 
dinner. They had both been disgracefully late, and had sneaked in 
with guilty haste. 

Nevertheless it had been delightful, and he had screwed out of 
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Miss Eccleston a half promise of coming again—by moonlight—after 
dinner. 

‘“‘T wonder,” he thought, continuing his regrets that he had nothing 
to repent of, ‘whether she would have been in a rage or whether 
she would have liked it.” 

“ Both, I daresay,” he added, thrusting one ample foot into a 
boat-like pump. 

He was a big young man, and his feet were not, as he euphemis- 
tically put it, “deformed.” He considered it unmanly to have little 
feet. 

When he got downstairs there was, he found, a new arrival. 
There were in fact two, but the one that mattered was a lady. 

He had to take her in: last night he had had Miss Eccleston. 
To-night Lady Haddon was going to separate them. 

He looked round the hall when he got down, and saw that Madge 
was still in arrears. 

‘‘'They take such a deuce of a while to dress,” he thought, know- 
ing that his sister would be cross. For unpunctuality at Haddon 
was the sin for which there is no forgiveness. 

“‘ Let me introduce my brother, Baroness,” observed Lady Haddon. 
And Captain Dorset made his bow to the new arrival; but he did 
not catch her name. It sounded German: but the lady was evidently 
English or American. 

Mark was too much preoccupied at the moment by the lateness 
of Miss Eccleston to give his new friend much attention. He talked 
to her, but he was not listening to what he said. 

As to Miss Eccleston’s unpunctuality, he felt all the guilt of an 
accomplice. 

“It is all Mark’s fault,” declared his sister; “he kept her out on 
the lake till nearly eight. We may expect her about a quarter to nine.” 

Sir Walter smiled hungrily. He could not abuse a lady guest ; 
but he was conscious of a vacuum. He despised luncheon, and tea 
was Anathema to him. So he was the mere shell of that which 
nature is said to “abhor.’’ A quarter-past eight Miss Eccleston 
appeared, apologetic but serene. Her toilette had not been less 
careful than usual, and she looked her best. There was no flurry, 
or bustle, or apprehensiveness about her. 

Captain Dorset admired her more than ever. 

The other new arrival had to take her in, an elderly young man 
called ‘ Bible” Cholmeley, because he had a famous Lollard Bible 
that had belonged to John of Gaunt—not because of any tendency 
on his part to excessive searching of the Scriptures. 

He was apt to be en disponibilité, and Lady Haddon had wired 
for him from London as follows :— 

“To Cholmeley, Carlton Club, S.W. Come over and help us. 
Macedonian, Haddon Castle, Warchester.” 

On his arrival she had explained about Mark and Miss Eccleston. 
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“Have I got to propose to her, do you mean?” he inquired with 
the intrepidity of a true friend. 

‘Well, no. That, I should say, would not be really necessary, 
But you must be always in the way.” 

‘‘T am never in the way!” he protested. 

““Indeed no, dear Mr. Cholmeley; but you must be /ra le piedi of 
them both. If you could monopolise her a good deal, and if the 
Baroness could flirt with him a good deal, all might yet be well.” 


CHAPTER IV 


A? dinner Mark had time to take soundings, and arrive at some 
decisions concerning the female new arrival. As for Bible 
Cholmeley, every one knew him. He was familiar as household 
words. Indeed, so universally was this elderly young man admitted 
as the intimate of every upper circle that a recent variant of his 
sobriquet was ‘ Family Bible.” 

But the Baroness was new. Mark had never seen or heard of her. 

She was undeniably handsome, and certainly not older than Captain 
Dorset himself. Lady Haddon was a full half-a-dozen years senior to 
her brother. 

She betrays, as he told himself, every symptom of wealth and 
cleverness. 

Her jewels were undeniable, and he had never seen any one so 
perfectly dressed. 

‘Ts this your first visit to England?” inquired Mark. 

“Yes. It has lasted nine-and-twenty years,” she answered. ‘I 
was born here.” 

They both laughed. 

‘‘ My husband’s family were Austrians,” she said, ‘but he was an 
American citizen, and lived all his life out there till we married.” 

So she was a widow. Though only nine-and-twenty, she was 
evidently not a recent widow. There was nothing in the least 
funereal about her delightful dress; and yet, as he noticed, it was all 
black and lilac. 

As she moved there came the glimmer of diamonds from among 
the black lace, and her rings were a knight’s ransom. He noticed 
that she carried an enormous fan of tortoise-shell and black lace. 
As it lay in her lap he noticed that along the outer stick crept a 
name in large brilliants, surmounted by a coronet, also of good 
diamonds. He tried to read the name, but could not. 

‘It is ‘Rose,’” she said, laughing out of her extraordinary blue 
eyes. 

He had never seen such eyes. He told himself that they were like 
an unlimited company, and probably as dangerous. But of their 
beauty there was no question. 
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He laughed too, and turned to look straight into the twin depths of 
cloudy azure. 

Miss Eccleston looked across just then, and replied to Bible Chol- 
meley’s inquiry as to which language she liked best for singing, that in 
her opinion all languages were tiresome to listen to. 

“‘, . . I mean in singing, of course,” she added, not too immediately. 

As for Mark he made no bones about enjoying himself. He would 
have preferred originally to sit next Madge; as he could not, he 
piously thanked Heaven that he had something so entirely decorative 
to sit next to. 

‘‘My other name,” said the Baroness, “is Von Hagel. It will 
make you less distrait if I tell you at once. I saw you didn’t catch the 
name, and if I did not tell you, you would be wondering all the time.” 

‘‘What’s ina name? A Rose by any other name. . .” 

Baroness Von Hagel laughed again ; and this time more provokingly. 

*¢ Ah,” she said, “I knew that must come. It always does. You 
are the seven hundred and eighty-fourth young man who has told me 
that by any other name I should smell as sweet.” 

‘Only seven hundred and eighty-fourth! How few the men you 
must have met.” 

“ That,” said the beautiful lady, “is a little better. You improve 
rapidly!” 

As she turned her head, he noticed how faultless her nose was. A 
good nose is far rarer than fine eyes. 

It was really odd that her name should be Rose; for there was 
something absolutely like a flower in the texture and the colouring of 
her dazzling white-pink skin. And an odour, fresh and flower-like, 
scemed to hang round her like an atmosphere. 

Lady Haddon listened sweetly to the County Member’s scheme for 
the sanitation of Puddlemire, but she smiled inwardly as she saw with- 
out watching her brother’s obvious resignation. With Bible Cholmeley 
she was less pleased. He was not, she suspected, doing his best. Indeed, 
he more than once glanced across, more than half anxiously, at Mark. 

“That,” thought Lady Haddon, ‘would be unpardonable. If he 
did such a thing as that, I would never have him inside the house again.” 
But to the County Member she loudly expressed her detestation of the 
conduct of the man who would not buy the sewage. 

When the ladies went away, the County Member poured forth the 
sewage on Sir Walter and the Rector, who tried to divert some of it 
towards Mr. Eccleston, Madge’s father, and the two young men. But 
they would none of it, and kept down at their own end of the table 
pumping one another about the Baroness in stealthy undertones. 

‘©’ Have you met her before anywhere? I never heard of her.” 

‘Qh yes,” replied Bible Cholmeley. ‘I’ve seen her in London; 
though she doesn’t come to town much, and she was staying in the 
spring at Farring Dene.” 

Now, everybody who knows anything of anything, knows that Farring 
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Dene is the head-quarters of the great house of Orpeth; and Captain 
Dorset was well aware that any guest of the Duke of Shepply was 
“all right.” 

“A widow, eh?” 

“Yes, she married at eighteen or nineteen, and her husband was 
drowned the year following. He was a Dutchman.” 

“No! An Austrian naturalised in America. Rich I should fancy.” 

“ T don’t think so. She had the tin, they say.” 

‘‘ Who was she, then?” 

‘‘Oh, nobody. Her father was a smallish squire somewhere in 
Wales, I fancy; and he was always grubbing about on his land for coal, 
and found it—found enough to found a fortune.” 

“ And with all her money, and all the rest that she has, she has never 
married again? ” 

‘No; she has buried herself in the country. The Duchess of Shepply 
met her by a perfect accident, and they took a liking to each other. At 
Farring Dene she got lots of other invitations, but jumped at none of 
them.” 

‘“‘T wonder how Pauline got her to come here.” 

‘“‘ Told her you were coming, I suppose,” suggested Mr. Cholmeley. 

“Or you,” amended the modest Captain. 


CHAPTER V 


Ot? Jemima Bull, the Rector’s spinster sister, was engaged in 
narrative for the entertainment of the other ladies in the drawing- 
room. She was a very nice old woman, much devoted to poultry and 
good works, with a pleasant earthly fondness for novels and short whist. 

“It was really a most extraordinary thing,’’ she declared, nailing the 
County Member’s lady. ‘‘ When his wife was taken he disappeared, 
and we found him four weeks afterwards in the shrubbery sitting on 
five lost tennis balls. The Rector thought it very touching. I cried, 
Lady Haddon.” 

The widower in question was a turkey-cock whose helpmate a fox 
had eaten. 

‘For my part,” objected the Baroness, “I refuse to admire the 
sagacity of your bird. However blinded by sorrow, he might have 
convinced himself they were not eggs; and even if they were, the 
probability was all against his having laid them himself.” 

“ And I,” said Miss Eccleston, ‘am only struck by the intelli- 
gence of the tennis-balls, who had no idea of being hatched by a 
parent so evidently determined to sit upon them.” 

‘“‘ Nor,” added the County Member’s wife, seeing that it behoved 
her to say something smart, ‘“‘can one allow one’s feelings to be worked 
upon until one knows the third volume of the story; I have very little 
doubt that the sentimental widower shortly afterwards married again?” 
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Old Jemima, as every one called her, reluctantly admitted that such 
was indeed the case; and in the midst of her defence of his conduct 
the door opened, and the gentlemen came tn. 


Captain Dorset found himself near his sister, and began to chat with 
her; unfortunately, however, alluding to his lateness at dinner, and 
foolishly apologising for it. 

“Tt was very naughty of you, Mark. You know how particular 
Walter is about being in time for dinner. And you might have 
known that if you ran yourself late you would make the girl much 
later. I waved to you to come in, but you would not take any 
notice.” 

“Did vou see us?” inquired the young man anxiously. “TI never 
saw you.” 

‘Yes; I was watching from the west oriel. I saw everything.” 

“ Through a field-glass 2” 

His sister nodded ominously. 

‘©Oh, Pauline!” 

He looked much disconcerted; and was evidently pained by her 
perfidious espionage. 

‘I saw you kiss her,” she said. 

“ Did you?” he faltered. 

She nodded three times, and each time her head wagged the lady 
looked more severe and the gentleman more sheepish. 

Do you know?” he inquired irrelevantly, “the anecdote of the 
Sunday-school Teacher and the Ingenious Infant?” 

‘‘T know several. If it is one of yours, I am pretty sure to have 
heard it!” : 

“ Tet that pass,” said the young man loftily. “ You are sure that 
you saw me?” 

“ Certain!” reiterated the lady. 

“Oh, Pauline! and through a field-glass ?” 

* Through a field-glass.” 

‘Then here beginneth the anecdote. ‘There was a certain Sunday- 
school, and in it there was a teacher . . .” 

“ There often is.” 

“And a pupil.” 

‘That also has occurred before.” 

‘And the teacher told the infant that the Powers above see every- 
thing that takes place. Are you attending, Pauline?” 

“ Yes, Mark; but I don’t want to.” 

“That,” replied her brother sweetly, ‘is not the point. The infant, 
hearing this, demanded of the teacher whether the Powers above had 
beheld him smite his poor little lame sister in their small backyard 
upon the previous evening. The teacher replied (like you, Pauline, 
to my queries) in the affirmative, saying, ‘ that such smiting had been 
distinctly visible, only with the naked eye.’ Whereupon the infant 
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remarked—attend, Pauline—that that was odd, for he’d never had no 
lame little sister, nor never had no small backyard.” 

‘You mean,” laughed Lady Haddon, “ that I didn’t see you kiss her.” 

‘Oh no, Pauline! I only meant I never did.” 

Lady Haddon laughed again, and seeing the Baroness close at hand 
went off to talk to Mr. Eccleston. He was a very young-looking 
man of fifty with scientific tastes, and divided his time between the 
study of house-flies, diseases of the throat and knee, and the observa- 
tion of the criminal procedure of ants. Lady Haddon was wont to 
say of him that nobody with less than six legs had any interest for him. 

Captain Dorset turned towards the Baroness and told her in a tone 
of sympathy, just loud enough for Lady Haddon to catch as she moved 
away, that his sister was suffering from a blister on her tongue. 

“She 1s terribly subject to them,” he said; ‘in all other respects 
her health on week-days is excellent.” 

Mr. Cholmeley approached also and took the beautiful lady on the 
other flank. He began with a question and the Baroness turned to 
answer it. At Mark’s left there was a window open to the ground, 
and he stepped out of it. At the other end of the drawing-room by 
another window, also open, stood Miss Eccleston. 

He walked quickly to it along the terrace and greeted her from outside. 

“Come out,” he said, sinking his voice, ‘it’s glorious outside. And 
Miss Masham’s going to sing.” 

Miss Masham was the County Member’s daughter. 

Madge laughed. 

“Tt’s a powerful argument for flight,” she replied, and came out 
into the broad moonlight of the terrace. 

‘You promised you would come out in the boat again,” he urged 
“Tt will be far more lovely now than by daylight.” 

‘¢ But much more dangerous.” 

“Ves, much,” he agreed solemnly, “ but not for you,” he added, laughing. 

They strolled leisurely across the dry dewless turf, and the moon 
touched all they looked upon with her gleaming silver. The old 
castle, bowered among its “immemorial elms,” lay dozing warmly in 
the hot night. A smell of incense seemed to come from the belt of 
pines that screened the north bank of the lake. A coot, far away out 
of sight, called to its mate. There seemed no breeze at all, and yet 
a stealthy whispering crept among the leafy shadows of the spinny. 
Neither of them spoke at first; she was listening to the great silence 
of the night; he was foolishly wondering how he should say what he 
was determined by the influence of hour and place to say. 

The picture of the castle lay unbroken on the cool black breast of 
the lake until, as they stepped into the little boat, they sent out 
curling ripples to break it. It shivered, and then mended again, as 
they glided away to the lonelier end of the winding pool. 

The smell of the summer night came delicately from unmeasured 
distances of wood and field; it breathed about them, soft and rich 
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and sweet. It seemed now as though all things lay in sleep but 
they two; as if the happy earth and sweet night were all their own. 
“¢In such a night,’ he quoted . . . And she took it from him. 


“©The moon shines bright. In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise. . .’” 


(“ Models of discretion!” thought Mark.) 


“el... an such a night 


Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sighed his soul towards the Grecian tents 
Where Cressid lay that night.’” 


The girl trailed her white fingers in the cool black water. 

“Oh, what would one give to have written that!” she said, more 
earnestly, no doubt, than if it had been eleven o’clock in the morning 
and they had been sitting in the house. 

“I would much rather have been Lorenzo in such a night,” the 
young man answered, “than have written it.” 


CHAPTER VI 


APTAIN DORSET did not row much. He rested on his oars, 
and watched the girl’s fair face, as the moonlight lay softly on 
it like a veil of gentleness. He wondered why people made the 
stern seats of these sort of boats so unduly small, and whether, 
in the event of there being ampler accommodation in the present 
instance, the young lady would have allowed him to come and avail 
himself of it. He feared not; any way the discussion was purely 
academical, for there was obviously no room. After all it was per- 
haps as well; for had their united weight been in the extreme stern 
of this mere cockleshell of a boat, it seemed likely that the craft 
would have assumed the ridiculous posture of a swan searching the 
bottom of a pond. 

Certainly Miss Eccleston was not very far off. 

‘‘We’ve no business to be out here all on our own hook,” she 
observes presently. 

‘‘ None whatever,” he admits complacently. 

“You think so too? Then let us return at once. Captain 
Dorset, would you kindly row immediately to the shore ?” 

‘‘The coast,” he declares gloomily, ‘is here most dangerous even 
by daylight; by night, what with sunken rocks and breakers—(you 
hear the breakers ?)—and under-tows of various patterns, it is enough 
to appal the stoutest heart. Our only safety hes in remaining out in 
the middle of the pond.” 

They both laugh, and she does not press the question of return. 
After all it is not very late. 
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Round the banks lie broad shadows black and sombre; out here 
the lake is a mirror of dusky silver. Somewhere in the belt of 
shadowed blackness lies a fringe of reeds. Presently a breath comes 
from the warm fields, and sets them whispering. 

‘They are telling one another what the queen told them,” says 
the girl, herself almost whispering. ‘‘ Midas has ass’s ears; can’t 
you hear them ?” | 

He does not answer, but dips one oar lightly, and almost without 
sound, into the water ; he wants to move the boat so that the moon- 
shine shall fall more directly on her face. He does not care what 
frank truths his own face tells; it is in shadow, he tells himself. 

A dog barks—who can tell where? but somewhere, ever so far off, 
whence the sound comes mellowed and harmonious. 

“It sounds,” she says, ‘‘a million miles away. And so every- 
thing seems! It is almost frightening; one seems to be utterly 
alone.” 

- Personally,” declared the gallant captain, “I must admit that 
I’m not in the least alarmed.” 

She laughs ; she makes scarcely any noise. It is, he thinks, as if 
a flower laughed. 

‘‘T meant,” she tells him, “that it seems as if the world were empty 
but for us.” 

“That would be ripping,” he asserts. Only as an afterthought: 
“It might be well to keep one clergyman alive.” 

She is rather surprised; it had not struck her in their brief 
acquaintance that he was so ecclesiastically-minded. She ponders 
his remark, and decides not to inquire into it, 

«|. . As a merely temporary measure,” he adds. And she at 
once feels that she was right in ignoring the permissive existence of 
the parson. 

Again she stoops over the side and draws her long white fingers 
through the water. The small noise the plashing water makes sounds 
clear in the quiet night. 

They are both silent. She is so near him, and yet she seems so 
far; so séparate, so divided. 

He knows he should not speak—not speak, that 1s, what he wants 
to say; and yet speech jostles at her portals as if bent on breaking out. 

‘How odd it 1s!” the girl says dreamily. ‘In all the world 
there is not one foot of earth that is mine: until I die I shall own 
no freehold. And yet all the lovely world seems mine.” 

He leaves her to say out her happy thoughts, unvexed by inter- 
ruption. Perhaps her speech is vague and he scarcely follows her 
indolently told meaning. 

“A man like the Duke of Shepply,” she says, ‘scarcely knows 
what he owns. Twenty territories belong to him; but he belongs to 
none of them. With a score of castles in a dozen counties, one 
cannot have a real home.” 
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The young man laughs: not sharp or loudly, but with a sort of 
large gentleness. 

“IT wouldn’t mind,” he says, ‘“‘roughing along without a home if 
I had Farring Dene or Welby!” 

She shakes her head. 

‘‘ Please, understand! I know what belongs to Aim. But I would 
rather belong fo myself.” 

He gazes at her as the witching light hes mystic, wonderful, on her 
fair face, and the silly words break bounds and sally forth. 

‘IT wish to Heaven,” he begins, “that you would belong to me!” 

Her hands drop in her lap; her eyes meet his and almost chill him 
with their cold displeasure: but not quite. It takes a hard frost to 
freeze a torrent. And the words pour forth with all the vehemence and 
passion born of the place and hour. 

Having in vain tried to stop the beginning, she leans back in her 
seat rigidly, and lets him speak. 

It seems to him she scarcely even listens. In truth she does not 
listen ; for a pause, for a chance of interruption alone she waits. 

Then she speaks. 

‘‘We have known each other five days,” she says, ‘and perhaps 
I like you as well as most other people I have known as long. Or 
I did. I cannot say it has advanced matters that you should sud- 
denly go mad. Marry you! Marry yous You whom I met first on 
Monday! And this, what is it? Friday, is it not? Why don’t you 
go in and propose to the Baroness Von Hagel, whom you first met 
to-night? ‘That would be more striking still. Now will you kindly 
row to the landing-steps? You have certainly given me a fine lesson 
in discretion ; one sees now why one should not have come out rowing 
on lakes with strange young men after dinner. Would you mind 
doing what I ask and rowing straight back ?” 

* You will not listen? You will not soften your refusal by any 
hope or condition Pe” 

‘Will you please row in?” 

“Will you answer my question P”’ 

Their eyes met straight in the moonlight, and hers are not more 
angrily aflame than his. 

“ Very well, since you insist,” she replies hardly. “No, I will not 
listen. My refusal is straight and plain; I will not soften it by any 
‘hope,’ as you call it, nor any condition.” 

He would give the world to keep her there. Apart from any forlorn 
hope of persuading her, for he has none, he longs to pour out on her 
a torrent of half-savage invective. 

But she has appealed to her helplessness. And no decent man can 
help obeying when the command is thus put forth by one powerless to 
enforce obedience. 

(To be continued.) 
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A TRAGEDY OF DUTY. 


HE little village of Daignton lies inland from the coast about 
T two miles, and the high ground that runs westward by the sea 

is a favourite walk in summer-time for the villagers. It was 
late autumn and a misty evening, however, when Mary Micklethwaite 
took her way thither, and there was no one on the road but herself. 

The sun was already nearing the horizon as she came in sight of the 
sea; in the grey mist it hung like a ball of fire, making a red pathway 
across the water. The girl turned in among the furze bushes out 
of sight of the road, and, seating herself on a pile of stones, absently 
watched the ball drop towards the sea-line. 

She was a perfectly unromantic figure, with a broad, good-humoured 
face and a thick waist, dressed in a purple gown, with red flowers in 
her hat. Presently, at the sound of a footstep brushing through the 
furze, she got up, and turned to meet a young man who a moment . 
after came in view. 

They shook hands awkwardly by way of greeting, and the young 
man said— 

‘I’m sorry, my lass; I’m afraid that I’m a bit late.” 

“Don’t name it,” said the girl. ‘I knew it was a chance if you’d 
get off.” 

They moved slowly towards the stones, and sat down side by 
side in an embarrassed silence ; the young man made holes in the 
ground with his stick, and the girl pulled off her brown thread gloves 
and rolled them up into a tight ball in the palm of one hand. The 
young man spoke first. 

‘Well, Mary,” he said, clearing his throat, “‘ has your father anything 
different to say to-day ? * 

“No, Jack, it’s just the same—it’s all no use,” returned the girl. 
‘<I suppose we must grin and abide.” 

‘You told him about the place in Birmingham and all?”’ said the 
young man. 

“Yes,” said the girl sadly. ‘I put the best face on it I could, but 
he wouldn’t let me say much. He’s that mad to think I should want 
to have you at all, and when he’s like that you can’t change father, 
not if you was to crown him with gold.” 

‘You told him we didn’t mind waiting ?”” persisted the young man. 
‘‘T dare say he’d think he couldn’t do without you in the shop first 
off, but we’re not particular to a few months, eh, Mary?” 

‘“‘T never had the chance to tell him that,” was Mary’s reply. “He 
commenced calling me for what I’d done, and said I wanted to disgrace 
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him. He says I needn’t think to go to the choir any more; he puts 
it all down to that. I shan’t mind that much when you are gone.” 

‘‘ Mary,” said the young man, suddenly and earnestly, ‘ will you 
come in spite of your father? I don’t see but what we should think 
of ourselves as well as of him. Tl go to Birmingham and get things 
ready for you, and [ll put up the banns, and you can come there to 
be married.” ‘ 

“Oh! Jack!” cried the girl, in great distress. ‘I couldn’t go again 
father like that. Why, he’d never hold his head up more! You see, 
he’s only got me now that mother’s gone, and I don’t know what he’d 
do in the shop. I thought we could get one of my cousins and I 
could show her about things, but to leave on a sudden like that ' 

Jack was not easily to be turned from his point; he was slow-wittcd, 
as was the girl, but the pain of this had pricked him to a keener insight 
than hers. Mary was aware of nothing but the dull pain of parting ; 
Jack had a forecast of the years to come. He put it to her bluntly, 
with the unconscious brutality of his class; they were young, her father 
was old—was he to spoil their lives in this way? A few years and he 
would be dead, and it would concern him no more, but they had two- 
thirds of their lives to live, and was it right they should be spoilt for 
an old man’s whim P 

Mary had no logic wherewith to meet this cogent reasoning ; she 
had only a blind sense of duty to guide her. It had never come in 
her way to question her obedience to her father, and the idea now only 
frightened her. 

‘‘ Doesn’t it stand to sense?” cried Jack, in a last despairing peal 

“Well, yes, it stands to sense,” the girl allowed; “I don’t know 
as I can rightly say all as I want. There’s sense and sense, Jack. 
When father talks it’s sense, and when you talk it’s sense ; and it’s as 
if I’d like to do one thing and my conscience tells me to ‘do another. 
I can’t go again father—Jack—I can’t indeed!” 

There was little more said between the two as they took their way 
homeward. Outside the village they paused by common consent. 

“Then I suppose it’s good- bye, Mary ?” 

“TT suppose it is, Jack.” 

They shook hands again awkwardly and artes 

Jack left for Birmingham early next morning without having seen 
Mary again. ; 





Simon Micklethwaite was a person of consequence in Daignton. 
He was the owner of a small piece of land, on which were half-a-dozen 
cottages and the shop he himself occupied, the only piece of freehold 
not attached to the manor for miles around. There was no other shop 
in the village, and besides having a thriving drapery and grocery 
business ‘' Micklethwaite’s ” possessed the only spirit license, and was 
the district post office. Simon himself was a hard-headed business man; 
much respected by his neighbours. 
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He had been elected poor-law guardian for the district, and folk said 
that, since he had sat on the board with the squire and the clergyman, 
he held his head higher than ever. If he had been the squire himself 
he could not have been more indignant at the idea of his daughter 
wishing to wed with the son of one of his own cottagers. 

Jack Saunders had been a schoolmate of Mary’s at the village 
school. For some years past he had been away, first serving his 
apprenticeship as a carpenter and then working as a journeyman at the 
same trade. Chance had given him a few months’ work near his old 
home, and in that time the friendship between the two had been 
renewed. 

After Jack had gone, Mary went back to her old life uncom- 
plainingly. It never occurred to her to neglect her duties, or be 
‘saucy with her meals” as a protest against the hardness of her lot ; 
there was no shadow on her broad and kindly face to touch her father’s 
compassion. Once, about a month after she had parted from her 
lover, there came a sore trial to her obedience. 

She was stamping and sorting the morning letters, when she found 
one among them addressed to herself. It bore a Birmingham post- 
mark, and Mary thrust it into her pocket with a guilty look towards 
her father. All through the day it lay there unopened, a heavy load 
upon her conscience, it is true, but a joy deep and thrilling as well, 
the like of which she had never known before. 

When evening came, and she could leave the house for an hour or 
two unnoticed, it was towards the sea she went, to read her letter on 
the same spot where she and Jack had parted. It was then Mary felt 
that her father had laid a tax upon her harder than she could bear. If 
she might have letters such as this now and then life would be very 
easy, she thought, but there was no need to ask her father’s consent to 
that ; she knew too well what his answer would be, and to get them 
unknown to him would be well-nigh impossible. 

Mary was simple and truthful by nature, and deception of any kind 
would have been painful to her; yet, perhaps, if it could have been 
done without her father’s knowledge, she might have consented to this 
correspondence, for the gleam of hope that it held out was very sweet 
to her. But when she thought of the inevitable discovery, and the 
tempest of wrath she would have to face, she could not hesitate. 
That night in her room she wrote her answer to Jack, repeating that 
she could not “ go again father,” and begging him to write no more. 

After this the monotony of her life went on unbroken. She formed 
a habit of walking out towards the sea on fine evenings, and sitting on 
the pile of stones where she and Jack had sat together for their last 
talk. Sometimes she brought her knitting with her, but more often 
she sat watching the changing colour of the sea, and the white-winged 
vessels passing to and fro. 

It would have surprised her very much to be told that she was 
romantic, yet it is true that when she was not thinking of her school- 
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days with Jack, or of their shy courtship and brief spell of happiness, 
she was weaving impossible day-dreams of how her father might relent, 
or how Jack, become suddenly wealthy and famous, should come to 
claim her, with credentials that not even a landed proprietor and a 
poor-law guardian could deny. 

It gave the girl a curious pang now and then to be shaken out of 
her dreaming by the passing of a pair of lovers in their evening stroll. 
She could not have told why the sight of this made her own trouble 
more present to her, nor why it was so impossible to take up the ~ 
broken thread of her reverie. She knew nothing about self-analysis, and 
could only dry her eyes and hasten back to the village to get her 
father’s supper, hoping the while he would not notice how the even red 
of her cheek had spread over nose and eyebrow. 

Micklethwaite, for his part, was pleased with his daughter’s obedience 
in his own hard way, and was at no trouble to consider moods and feelings. 


Ten years had passed since Jack Saunders had gone to work at 
Birmingham, and many changes had come about. Jack was a good 
workman, and, after being foreman for three years, had been taken 
into partnership by his master. The firm was at work on some 
cottages they had had built outside the town as a speculation, and one 
of these Jack was finishing for his own occupation, for he was about 
to be married. He had only been home once in the ten years, on a 
five days’ trip in Whitsun-week, and then he had not seen Mary, who 
was away visiting some cousins. Since then his parents had died, and 
his connection with Daignton had ceased. 

Jack hardly knew himself how his marriage had come about; it was 
not altogether through his own volition. He had been lodging for 
some three years with a widow about ten years older than himself. 
She had been from the first almost embarrassingly kind to him, and 
Jack had resented many of her ways with the impatience of a man who 
likes to be independent. Fate had at last given him helpless into her 
hands with an attack of typhoid, and only her unremitting care had 
pulled him through. 

The doctor was very emphatic in telling him that he owed his life’ 
to his nurse, and somehow it came to be understood that when he was 
well again they should be married. The new house was nearly ready, 
and if Jack lingered a little over the final details it was not from any 
real reluctance to fulfil his promise, but because his illness had left him 
disinclined to exert himself more than he could help. 

At length, however, the house was finished and furnished, and Jack 
awoke one morning to realise that it was his wedding-day. There 
was a flower in the glass on the table which he was to wear in his coat, 
and his new clothes were ready on a chair, laid there by the careful 
hands of the widow. A loud, cheerful voice hailed him from below; 
it was the foreman of the works, who was to be best man, calling to 
him to get up. | 
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Downstairs, the parlour was already being set out with the wedding 
breakfast, and Jack had the kitchen to himself for his hasty meal. 
There was a letter on the table which had been brought from the works ; 
the hand was unfamiliar, and he let it lie there till he had poured out 
some tea and helped himself to some rashers of bacon from the oven. 
Then he opened the letter, and propped it up against the teapot while — 
he read : : . 


“ DEAR JACK” (it ran), “I write to tell you about father, for I 
suppose you won’t have heard. He had the influenza very bad, and 
was buried three weeks come Friday. I would have wrote before, but 
my time as been took up with the lawyers. It all comes to me—there 
is very near ten thousand invested and three hundred in the bank. If 
you are of the same mind, as I hope and believe there is nothing in 
the way now, you can come and help me manage, I can’t get on 
without. I wouldn’t have wrote in such a hurry only they keep 
saying I must have a man. Father says nothing about it in his will 
—about marrying, I mean. I think he maybe thought better of 
it.—Your ever constant MARY MICKLETHWAITE.” 


The widow had donned her wedding-gown, and the party was ready 
to start for church. She came bustling into the kitchen, and cried 
out in dismay when she saw Jack’s untouched breakfast. 

“Why, deafy me! What ails the man? It might be his own 
funeral he was going to!” she said, in real concern, when she saw 
how pale he looked. Jack pulled himself together, and protested he 
was all right but he did not feel hungry; and as it was too late to 
make any further delay the widow had to be content with thinking 
that she would make him have a substantial meal afterwards. 

Towards evening, when the wedding party had dispersed, and the 
newly-married couple were left in possession of their new home, Jack, 
had half-an-hour to himself, while Mrs. Saunders helped the little maid 
to prepare tea. It was then he answered Mary’s letter. This is what 
he wrote :-— | 


“Dear Mary,—Your letter came too late. It came on my 
wedding-day. God help us both! I cannot say any more.—Your 
sorrowful | J. SAUNDERS. 


«“ P,S.—My wife is a good woman.” 


J. T. KinGsLey TaRPEy. 
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A SONG FOR 1900 


ISE, greater light, and arising, enkindle 
Fires that were failing a little while since! 
What if we suffered this Britain to dwindle, 
Monarch and prince? 


Here, when the strength and the infinite glory, 
Waking anew, in the musical breeze, 

Touch to fresh praise of her limitless story 
Thundering seas: 


Let the deep voice of invincible Britain 
Cry with the laughter belovéd of God, 

Fearless, her challenges, as it is written, 
Armoured and shod, 


Shielded, enpanoplied, sure of her honour, 
Proud in the children she bears at her breast, 

Worthy the love that they lavish upon her, 
Blessing and blest, 


As it is written, displacing the evil, 
As it is written, desiring the good, 

So that the force and the scorn of the devil 
May be withstood ; 


Thus let it be: and though trouble, though passion— 
Spite of her wisdom, her courage, increase— 

Lies past this transient world and its fashion 
Ultimate peace. 


Therefore arise, greater light, to enkindle 
Fires that were failing a little while since! 

What if we suffered this Britain to dwindle, 
Monarch and prince? 
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EULALIE 


I 


CONSIDER Eulalie an epitome of all the virtues,” declared old 

Mrs. Royston with a smile. Her daughter, seated in a recess 

by the window, nodded silently and sagely. 

‘‘ An epitome of all the virtues, Helen. You are not old enough to 
remember her father’s father, or her mother’s mother. Such an odd 
couple. I laugh whenever I think of them! They moved in the 
quaintest surroundings. They never behaved like other people—they 
never looked like other people. Hand me that big red album over 
there.” 

The old lady’s finger slipped quickly into the required place, and 
the book fell open. Her daughter looked over her shoulder. 

“There they are, side by side, his father and her mother; one of 
Eulalie’s grandparents’ each way. » 

*¢ And what of the others ?” 

Mrs. Royston laughed lightly. ‘Oh, the commonest of stories. 
John Cameron’s mother was always a weak woman; Clara’s father was 
always a shiftless man. Both as handsome”—here the speaker pointed 
to the faded photographs before her—‘as these two were grotesque, 
and both as silly as these two were capable. They were wonderfully 
clever even when they were most ridiculous. John and Clara, on the 
other hand, are people of no importance: just the result that often 
ensues from these queer marriages. You skip over a generation before 
you come to any one interesting again.” 

‘“‘ Kulalie, from all accounts, is certainly interesting.” 

‘‘ The fact being that she unites to the wit of one grandparent the 
ingenuity of a second, and then adds to both qualities a personal charm 
drawn from the nonentity half. Her conduct towards those good-for- 
nothing parents of hers is beyond all praise. For the last five years 
and more she has practically supported them. . . .” 

‘“ Hush, here she is! ” . 

_ As Helen spoke, the tall figure of Eulalie was ushered in. 

‘¢ Kulalie! ” 

“‘ How well the years have treated you! Why, it is quite an age 
since we met.” 

“ And Helen, do you find her altered ? ” 

‘Altered? She is grown out of knowledge! ” 

Thus for some minutes the three exchanged a running fire of saluta- 
tions. It was a very cordial meeting. By degrees the true Eulalie 
betrayed herself. Her active mind could not brook for long the com- 
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monplace discussion of nothing in particular, and besides, as any cne, 
even the least discerning, must have seen, Eulalie was bent upon 
revelations—personal revelations. There fell to the floor the sable 
muff she had thrown on the sofa; she did not attempt to pick it up. 
Helen quietly moved it. Eulalie was a natural creature, and at this 
moment the conventions of society had no existence. Besides, was she 
not among her own people? She declaimed her opinions, therefore, 
with the animation that made her often oblivious of the fact that others 
might listen wondering, and altogether unconscious that she might 
create a bewildering impression. 

“Yes, Aunt Gertrude, things have changed since you saw me last. 
I wanted to come and see you because some things need definite 
explanation, and I thought to myself that word of mouth is a million 
times better than all the screeds in the world. So I left poor little 
Cranmarsh this morning at 7.50, and here I am, behold! Well, you 
may as well hear the whole thing outright. I am going to get 
married. Gasp, if you like, and if it relieves you. I don’t mind. I 
hate shams.” . 

“ But, my dear Eulalie, I always thought and expected, indeed I 
hoped, that some fine day you would take to yourself a partner for 
life.” 

“Oh, but—by the way it is rather like me, isn’t it ?—I forgot to say 
that I am going to marry a villain, and consequently the few people 
who have been told of it propose to go into mourning in advance of 
the accomplished fact. Villain or not, I am going to marry Hugo 
Dalrymple ; I am going to marry him whatever you say or whatever 
any one else says ; I am going to marry him whatever the world says, 
now or next week. And I want you to come to the wedding, for I 
assure you nobody else will be there.” 

And she set herself rigidly against the back of the sofa, looking first 
at the one, then at the other, with a strange, half-inquiring, half-scornful 
smile. 

It was the old lady who spoke next, with nervous hesitancy. She was 
regarding the girl with admiration undisguised, but over her calm 
features a shadow of anxiety passed. 

‘*Who ts Mr. Hugo Dalrymple ?” 

‘‘Who, indeed? I sometimes ask myself that question. ‘ You, 
Eulalie . . . throwing yourself away on a mere penniless adventurer 

. a creature burdened with nothing save the weight of his own 
conceit . . . you, Eulalie, of all people . . . to leap so boldly into 
the dark out of the light . . . a mere trifler, a characterless wreck of 
a man, a feeble thing among things . . . toss-up, catch-and-go.. . 
you, Eulalie Cameron, of all people in the world!’ And that’s how 
they go on about Hugo, my Hugo. How niggardly in their sym- 
pathies, how cruel in their affection, how short-sighted in their wisdom, 
can even one’s best friends be! It is a very, very slavish world, after 
all: I don’t wonder that some people never can walk straight in it!” 
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She paused. Helen, rather timidly, found her voice. 

“Tt is a pity we don’t know Mr. Dalrymple—then we might help 
you, or defend you, Eulalie.” 

‘‘ Kindly meant! But I don’t want help or defence. If you like 
to support me you can, if not, you can stay away.” 

‘‘ Yes,” Mrs. Royston interposed, “ it is a pity we do not know Mr. 
Dalrymple.” | 

Eulalie drew something in a paper wrap from the folds of her dress. 
She held up a crayon drawing to the light, turning it first to the one, 
then to the other. 

The face was that of a dark-complexioned man. His hair was 
arranged with a regard to effect almost Tennysonian in its studied care- 
lessness. The beard and moustache were not over-trimmed. The 
artist had clearly idealised the whole: a poetic disregard for anything 
but art had inspired her. The Hugo Dalrymple of the picture was a 
manifest genius. | 

‘This is only the beginning,” Eulalie explained. ‘I won’t have 
one of your photographs. Where do you get the real soul of man or 
woman in a photograph? Take an old one, and tell me, Was it ever 
true to life? I don’t believe it. Age withers them all. The human 
hand is the true revealer. That is Hugo. What do you think of 
him ?” 

A flush overspread the features of Mrs. Royston. ‘* You did that 
yourself, Eulalie ? ” 

‘‘Oh yes; make any reservations you like on that account. What 
do you think of him ?” 

‘ But, my dear Eulalie, it isn’t fair, really! And besides, a picture 
—even one of your pictures—conveys so little in the way of character. 
It is certainly a handsome face.” : 

‘Hugo is magnificent,” said the girl proudly. ‘“ But if you admit 
him to be handsome without seeing him, the reality will astonish you. 
Handsome, however, Is the last thing to be thought of in connection 
with him, As he says, quoting I forget whom, ‘ Nothing in the world 
is great but Man, nothing in man is great but Mind.’ Hugo is all 
mind.” She drew out her watch. ‘ As you will see in a few minutes, 
for he will be here directly. I hope you don’t object, Aunt Gertrude ? 
I was bent upon introducing him to you.” 

The old lady smiled indulgently. Then the three waited for the 
bell to ring, turning to other topics rather half-heartedly. Mrs. Royston 
was deep in thought. She had not dared to speak the word of sym- 
pathy and encouragement which rose to her lips, for this fine, enthusi- 
astic creature was just the one of all others to do some wild, impetuous 
thing ; creditable enough to her heart, but fraught with what dreadful 
consequences beyond! The old lady ran over in her mind the names 
of several concerned in such ventures. Catastrophe had attended 
every one of them. And when the bell did ring, and the fresh visitor 
was announced, she hardly dared look him in the face. 
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He glanced round the room rather nervously. Eulalie made her 
introductions in a firm, decisive manner, and there was a ring of pride 
in her tone. Mrs. Royston, too infirm to rise, excused herself sonmre- 
what haltingly. Helen greeted the new-comer as cheerfully as possible. 
After this came an awkward pause. 

The man himself bore a certain likeness to the picture drawn by the 
talented girl who believed in him, but unconscious flattery was marked 
in every line of it. Had the others never set eyes upon that admirable 
tribute, they would hardly have felt the stinging sense of disappoint- 
ment which was theirs at this moment. . 

All the distinction with which Eulalie had endowed him vanished 
On near acquaintance. The dishevelled hair was mere untidiness. 
The general affectation of his looks and words was simply a pose. He 
was not even a clean-looking specimen of humanity. 

_ Eulalie proceeded to draw him out. : | 
‘Mrs. Royston has heard very little about you as yet, Hugo. As 
my oldest living relative, she has a right to know our prospects. Aunt 

Gertrude is a person who will take a great interest in our future.” 

‘‘Indeed she will,” asseverated Mrs. Royston, as steadily as she 
could. 

Dalrymple was lounging ungraciously in the chair provided for him. 
He did not appear in the least anxious to create a good impression. 
His whole demeanour was that of a man well satisfied with himself. 
And Eulalie hung on his every word. 

‘‘T am happy to say there is no particular need to talk about pros- 
pects,” declared Dalrymple in a curious, drawling voice. ‘ Eulalie 
takes me for better, for worse. I am not a man to talk without per- 
forming.” 

‘We are so interested in dear Eulalic,” Mrs. Royston replied, “that 
we want to know everything. Your work in the world, for instance, 
your line in life? You see she has taken us quite by surprise.” 

‘The domain in which I labour is that of Art.” 

“ How nice!” cried Helen. ‘“ Eulalie is so clever, and will give you 
such a lot of help.” 

Eulalie was blushing. ‘ You mustn’t talk of my poor efforts by the 
side of Hugo’s, or in the same breath.” 

‘© Why not ?” 

‘Miss Royston is right, quite right,’ Dalrymple observed imper- 
turbably. ‘ Eulalie understands perfectly well, Iam glad to say, the 
distinction between the Art which lives of itself, and the Art by which 
life is sustained. My work is not of the same kind as hers.” 

* But Eulalie makes quite a lot of money; don’t you, Eulalie?” 

“Money!” said Dalrymple, with scornful emphasis. ‘“ True artists 
do not concern themselves with money. I labour for the future.” 

Mrs. Royston opened her eyes. ‘‘ Money is a great essential,” she 
said. ‘ Doesn’t it strike you, Mr. Dalrymple, that some of your views 
may be hard on your wife?” 
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_ “T hardly think I can discuss what may lead to misunderstanding,” 
he returned stiffly. 

“Ty only desired to show you that my dear niece’s happiness is my 
first consideration.” 

The man’s face clouded over. “ « Eulalie,” he said, “T think we 
must be going.” 

Tears stood in the old lady’s eyes. But she made up her mind to 
speak out bravely. ‘‘ Mr. Dalrymple, before you go, there is something 
I must tell you! This dear girl”—she reached out to Eulalie and 
touched her hand—* this dear girl is worthy of more affection and 
more happiness than has been hers in life. Do not let me go within 
even a near distance of wronging you. I have seen little of you, but 
what I have seen does not satisfy me that you realise how hard life can 
be for a trusting woman. Eulalie has been strangely situated. Her 
talents she has used for her father and mother till now. If she decides 
to support some one else instead of them henceforward, she has a per- 
fectright todoso. It is not any concernof mine. Things may surprise 
me, but I have no necessary right to interfere with them. But this 
much I must say, that I think you, as a man, ought to think twice 
before you prepare for a life in which the heaviest burden will fall on 
your wife. For that, I see, is your case at the present moment.” 

Something very like a flash of anger came from the man’s eyes in 
response to the grave words just spoken. 

‘‘Qh, you are like every one else!” cried Eulalie. ‘ You mis- 
understand Hugo; you misunderstand him horribly. A time will 
come. = 








“Yes,” said the man loudly and proudly, “a time will come i 
‘st hope it may!” was Mrs. Royston’s fervent ejaculation. ‘“ For 
my part I have said all I have to say. There, Eulalie. . . kiss and 


forgive me if I said anything to wound you. To-morrow—if it is 
to-morrow ?” 

‘‘ Yes, to-morrow is our wedding-day, Aunt Gertrude. But I might 
have known you would have taken it like this. As things are so - 

‘‘ As things are so, dear child, do not think me so heathenish as to 
‘want to refuse my countenance. I can manage it in a bath-chair. 
It may be rather a business, but I can do it if I make up my mind.” 

Hugo interposed, speaking almost sullenly. ‘No, if you dis- 
approve, it is better for you not to come.” : 

“Yes,” agreed Eulalie, reverting to her earlier manner. “As if 
there were not enough of this miserable method of humbug in the 
world, that one’s own relatives should fall in with it! For what is it 
but humbug when you pretend to hold opinions you don’t hold, and 
belie by your actions the things you think truest? My dear aunt, do 
not let us encourage the dishonesty we see around us—far better 
to stay away, than actually assist at a ceremony you would like to 
prevent!” 

Once again Mrs. Royston looked up at Eulalie admiringly. ‘‘ Good- 
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bye, dear,” she said, and kissed her. ‘If you think like that, I will 
not come. But if ever you are in trouble, then I do trust you will 
remember that here you have a friend.” 

_ Eulalie, lowering her eyes as though a little sorry, returned 
the kiss. 

The two then left. It sounded as though Dalrymple was grumbling 
on the way out. But nothing definite could be heard. Mrs. Royston 
and her daughter discussed matters somewhat gloomily. 

News was brought to them late the next evening that the wedding 
had taken place early in the morning; present—the curate, the pew- 
opener, and a stray church-cleaner or two. 

The old lady shook her head, but said nothing. 


II 


Bveee had been three years married before she would admit, 
even to herself, that her life was a wretched one. Her spirit had 
proved itself more than equal to the severe demands made upon it; 
and by degrees she had ceased to run the risk of destroying both 
physical and mental health by brooding over her daily disappointments, 
And then there was her work; there were her children. For those 
two the labour was always one of love. For them the future grew 
daily more important, daily her anxiety with regard to it increased, but 
daily she grew more vigorous in her application to the task of pro- 
viding for their wants. Life was arduous, but it was life with various 
compensations. 

To those who watched Eulalie Dalrymple in these trying times, her 
treatment of her husband was nothing less than a baffling enigma. 
Though she had removed herself from the circles which knew her 
before marriage; though communications with her own immediate 
family had come to an end with that event; though she devoted her- 
self so completely to her work and her home; it was not an isolated 
existence that she led, by any means. The moderate success which 
still attended her artistic efforts rendered her an object of curiosity 
in a neighbourhood not overwhelmed with attractions. She was called 
upon by the ladies of the place, and only a certain dignity and reserve, 
never ungracious, saved her a host of unwelcome, time-devouring 
attentions. These were the people who made her behaviour towards 
her husband a topic of unfailing interest and wonder. Their own 
husbands were men who left them by a morning train and returned 
by an evening one; the interval being filled up by a monotonous 
grind on both sides,—monotonous, but perfectly straightforward, and 
entirely creditable to all concerned. The drudgery was complete, 
but duty was done, and bills, somehow or other, were paid. But 
what part did Hugo Dalrymple play in the economy of his own house- 
hold? That was the question which agitated a definite suburban 
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radius at this particular period. Eulalie herself was perfectly conscious 
of the fact. 

.She was conscious also that new difficulties confronted her, because 
of this very interest which had been aroused. It galled her to think 
that any one could look upon her with the eyes of pity. That there 
should be reason for it was a less intolerable grievance. Her bravery 
was considerable, but she was not brave enough to allow everybody to 
know the truth. ‘After all,” she said to herself, “it 1s no concern 
of theirs.” 

Such was the condition of things when Hugo himself brought them 
to a crisis. 

One winter afternoon he came into his’ wife’s studio. She was 
hard at work, and looked up at him with a smile. 

‘‘ What is that you are up to?” he asked gruffly. 

“The light is going,” she answered, ‘“‘and I was just about to leave 
off.” | 

‘‘What are you up to?” he repeated. 

“ This is the picture I have been at, off and on, for years. I really 
think I shall be able to finish it at last. I could not work steadily at 
it, because—because so many other things were required of me. And 
one’s best doesn’t pay.” 

“The best doesn’t pay—just what I always told you! Let me look 

at the thing.” 
' He stood in front of it with critical gaze. Evulalie’s eyes wandered 
to the other side of the room. Several little-used artistic ‘ belong- 
ings ’—an easel, on which was a half-completed outline—a portfolio 
or two—stood against the wall. They were Hugo’s. He seldom 
touched them ; the subject was a sore one with him, and his wife was 
always careful what she said to him. But she could not help the wist- 
fulness in her glance. 

He detected it at once. 

“I know perfectly well what you think,” he said roughly. ‘You 
think I have not touched my work, and that I am preying upon yours. 
Good Heavens, as though you couldn’t see that all the world is in 
league against me! You women never have the slightest penetration. 
I should be industrious as any two men if I got the chance. You 
know that as well as I do.” 

“Well, Hugo, to tell the truth—don’t be angry—if you did more, 
the end would come sooner! The lane may be long, but the turning 
is there, if only you would make the effort to reach it.” 

‘You don’t understand. You are like every one else! Apprecia- 
tion is not a thing that grows on bushes, like gooseberries—once plant 
your tree, and the sun and the rain do the rest. Art has no concern 
with the public taste. It is such things as you do that get applause, 
and—and cash. What happened to my “Cold Virtue”? Wasn’t that 
a composition to be proud of? And my “Grey Grief”? Rejection 
and abuse—that’s all I ever got. Then I married you. I never have 
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elt the least inclination to compete with you and your daubs. Daubs! 
Daubs !”’ 

The hateful word thus repeated brought the tears to Eulalie’s eyes. 

‘“T know, I know!” she answered. ‘ But, Hugo, other men have to 
go through the same kind of thing, yet they come through it somehow. 
Even IJ—in my small way—have suffered from the same miserable 
feeling, that what is good is thrown aside, and what is bad, or merely 
mediocre, is granted an extra-special lease of life. I know what I have 
done are daubs. Yet they meant labour, long days and weeks and 
months of labour, to me; and you must remember that Algy and 
Mabel have been clothed and fed by the sa You ought at least to 
give me credit for that.” 

The words angered him. 

‘Such a reminder is humiliating !” 

_ “But, Hugo, I meant nothing. Remember this! To me my own 
work, my own reputation, are as nothing compared with you. I want 
to see you famous; I want to see all the world looking up to you. 
Why, that is what I said when I married you. ‘My Hugo must dazzle 
the world!’ And you will yet. You must. You have it in you. 
Art wants you. There is a work to be done, and you must do it. 
Talent is so common, and genius is so rare. You have genius!” 

As he listened to these words of glowing praise his manner grew 
visibly softer, 

‘Yes, Hugo, you have genius—and if the truth is thus cruelly 
denied, you must simply force the world to recognise it. Of course, 
in my own small way, I should like to shine; but it would be a rush- 
light to your sun. You don’t know how I have prayed and hoped for 
the day that would see you hailed and duly crowned!” 

. He was gazing intently at her handiwork. A light of satisfaction 
had come into his eyes. And his tone as suddenly became light and 
amiable. 
. ‘You have one or two good effects there,” he said, pointing to the 
picture, 

Her face flushed as she caught the words of unexpected praise. 

‘But you want a touch here and a touch there. You have forgotten 
the first principles, of course; I doubt if you ever knew what they 
are. Oh, the difference between this and your other work is there 
right enough, I admit! Only you’ve done too much rubbish to be 
able to do the other thing. It’s always the way. The only hope for 
you is to take an idea or so from me. I have never descended to the 
popular devices. That is how everything you do is vitiated, Even 
this!” 

‘© Of course, Hugo, I know it is very likely, If only you would help 
me in any way!” 

‘“‘If I did, it would be my picture.” 

The keen face was clouded over. In a moment she recovered 
herself. 
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‘“‘Yes—your picture. I agree. Why shouldn’t it be? I would 
rather get praise for you than for myself.” 

The man’s voice was harsh and cold. ‘There must be no mis- 
understanding. If I do anything to it, it is not only to be called mine, 
but it ¢s mine. Were it but the least touch, I should give something 
-of myself to it. What remains would be transformed, because I had 
touched. it. My whole life has been given to the cultivation of a know- 
ledge and a method which you would not rightly comprehend if I were 
to explain it to you. If I deal with your picture, it is a case of Art for 
-Art’s sake. JI am not a man to talk without performing.” 

Whilst. speaking, he had been striding up and down the studio. 
The words came fluently enough from his lips; but there was a 
curious inflation about them—they swelled as they reached their 
solitary hearer. Yet even so, she looked towards this husband of hers 
with :the reverence of infatuation. 

‘IT leave it in your hands to do what you will with it, Hugo. You 
know so much better than I do what is possible with regard to it.” 

‘‘In the circumstances,” he replied graciously, ‘everything is 
possible.” 

Making an excuse about the children requiring her attention, she 
slipped from the studio, leaving her husband alone with the handiwork 
which had cost her so many anxious hours, so much thought alternately 
- tinged with fear and hope. 

Hugo Dalrymple did not stay long in the studio. The light was 
waning to begin with. And the moment his wife was gone, an in- 
dolence not unusual to him crept over body and mind. He nodded 
once or twice to himself as he looked again at the picture. “If it 
goes as it is, it will do,” he said to himself. ‘Ten to one she would 
spoil it if she did her ‘ finishings’ as she intends. It would be rather 
‘a jest if my touching up resolved itself into leaving well alone—a thing 
she herself would never dream of doing.” 

_ He covered the picture up and left it. 

During the night his resolution, which was all the more satisfactory 
to himself because adapted to his indolent nature, took shape. There 
was something contradictory to this in the fact that he rose early and 
‘made his way to the studio. 

At the breakfast table, Eulalie, with fear and trembling, broached 
the subject. 

‘It is fixed up and ready to go,” he answered. 

' “You have not been long.” . 

‘‘ Long enough to make all the difference to the thing. I have given 
it a title, I have put my name to it, and I have sent it off. Itisa 
piece of work—now—which the authorities will be found to look at. I 
may wake up to find myself famous.” 

Eulalie was silent. 

Her husband’s attitude was beginning to show itself in a new light 
to her. The three years had been full of wearing experience. If only 
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Hugo appreciated the drudgery, if only he realised how much she was 
ready to sacrifice for him! It was hard lines. This morning she felt 
miserable. And when Hugo, without a word, beyond saying that she 
was not to expect him till she saw him, left the room, her spirits broke 
down utterly, with choking sobs and blinding tears. 

Not for long did she permit herself to indulge in the luxury of con- 
cession to feminine weakness. The day’s work lay before her. 

And this day’s toil was followed by that of others. No change came 
over Hugo. Sometimes he went into the studio, toyed with his brushes 
awhile, came out again, and was seen no more for the rest of the day. 
Where he went did not seem very much to concern Eulalie. It con- 
cerned others, however, and before long the hints of well-meaning 
friends became torture to her. 

Neither by word nor sign did she encourage them. ‘ My husband is 
busy,” she would say. ‘‘ He has some important work in hand: that 
is what takes him up to town.” Her tone was such that further dis- 
cussion seemed undesirable, and consequently the gossips were forced 
to form groups among themselves. 

Days went by, and with early summer came the opening of the 
Academy. The picture had been accepted, and was hung on the line. 
Beyond this, it attracted a great deal of attention. 

The name of Hugo Dalrymple was now often on men’s lips. He 
took the homage offered to him with the most admirable assumption of 
dignity. For her part, Eulalie was glad to see the change that came 
over him from this time onward. True, he was little altered as regarded 
herself. “It will come, it will come!” was her constant thought. 
‘When he sees what I have done for him he will take courage, and do 
the work that is in him for all our sakes. As for the doubt they throw 
on his faith towards me, I never will admit it!” 

That very day two letters came which altered the aspect of affairs in 
decided fashion. 

The first was addressed to Hugo. On the flap of the envelope was 
the embossed device of a well-known Corporation, one which was famous 
for its encouragement of what was good in Art. 

Eulalie opened it. 

To the reader’s astonishment, she learnt that the approval of the 
Corporation was to be manifested by an offer of a thousand guineas 
for the work ‘“‘which had rendered the painter’s name familiar to all 
lovers of the beautiful in the country.” 

Overjoyed, Eulalie telegraphed to Hugo’s Club in the hope that she 
might catch him. The hope was not a very strong one, for she knew 
little of his daily movements. 

The second letter was from Helen Royston. She wrote very briefly, 
saying that her mother was ill and in great trouble. 

Eulalie wired back: ‘ Coming fo see you,” and started off at 
once. 

She arrived at the little house looking radiant. To her astonishment 
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the old lady rose to greet her, looking much stronger than she ever 
remembered to have seen her. 

‘My dearest aunt, I thought you were ill!” 

‘© T will explain, Eulalie,” said Mrs. Royston severely. 

“Is anything the matter? ” 

“Three years ago you were married, Eulalie Dalrymple. Three 
years ago I warned you. That you should have come here in response 
to the telegram from Helen shows that you still retain, what I always 
hoped you would retain, a sense of affection for us. For that I am 
very thankful, but I want to tell you at once that my illness and my 
trouble are only on your account. Things are going on of which you 
cannot be aware. It is my duty to tell you about them. You can 
bear it, I hope ?” : 

‘“‘T can bear anything.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Your husband is in the toils of another 
woman. Forgive me for putting it so bluntly.” 

Eulalie laughed a little cynically. 

‘‘Oh, Hugo? My dearest aunt, you mean it kindly, I know— but 
I can’t listen to anything against Hugo.” 

“You must! Every one will know your secrets soon. I want to 
warn you that Helen and I are determined that your work shall not be 
used for so base a purpose as that to which it is being put. We 
recognised your handiwork at once.” 

‘“‘ Hugo’s picture ? ” 

“Your picture. This is not an ordinary case of interference between 
husband and wife. If you like to give him the credit of it, well and good. 
But we have detected the truth, and you may be interested to know 
that Helen is a journalist now, and has only to set the ball rolling 
whenever she pleases. Do you understand me?” 

‘‘ Hugo only requires help this once.” 

‘There is a woman named Alastair. Every one knows it. Your 
picture is to be exploited for her sake. It is not a nice thing to talk 
about, but we do not live in very nice times. And that picture will 
bring in a lot of money. Are you content that she should have it ? ” 

“ The children——” 

“Yes, I know! Eulalie, you have never brought them to see us.” 

“] have had a hard time.” 

‘But you are a mother, and it compensates for most things, doesn’t 
it? It cannot compensate for robbery and fraud. I wanted to tell 
you that we will tell the world that you painted that picture, if you will 
not say so yourself.” 

‘I will go and see Mrs. Alastair. I will appeal to her. I will tell 
her it is my picture.” 

“God bless you, Eulalie! I always said you had spirit.” 

Returning home, Eulalie found a message from Hugo. 

““ Going up to see them about picture. Await my return to-morrow.” 

Eulalie waited. 
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In the morning came a letter from him. The blow had fallen. The 
man she had trusted with her name and fame told her that he con- 
sidered them his own. ‘ And I can do what I like with my own,” he 
wrote brutally. ‘I go abroad, with sufficient money to complete the 
work which you and your presence only serve to hinder. When my 
fortune is sufficiently great I will make a suitable provision for you. 
Whatever the world may say concerning my talents, no one can say I 
am not generous.” 

Eulalie’s courage did not even now desert her. The picture was 
gone, the money was gone, but her brain and her brushes were left. 


Ill 


ULALIE’S house was thronged with people. There were many 

~ reasons for her acceptance at the hands of society. She had 

attained a position in which her genius was universally acknowledged, 

with wealth sufficient even for the requirements of those who accepted 

her hospitality, among whom were not a few attracted by the fact that 
the brilliant woman was alone in the world. 

This loneliness she herself affected to ignore. Nobody had ever 
heard her complain; nobody had ever known her to take up the atti- 
tude of an injured creature. Since Hugo’s departure she had thrown 
herself with all the greater earnestness into her work, with a result 
which was astonishing. 

Vague recollections of a certain nine days’ scandal in regard to the 
picture which had brought her husband’s name into prominence still 
lingered in some minds, for Mrs. Royston, through Helen, had been as 
good as her word. The world, however, soon loses distinct impres- 
sions, and even to-night people met and casually touched upon the 
subject. 

‘© So strange that a woman should have such mastery over the brush 
as she has!” said one. 

‘“‘Tt is, of course, a man’s style and a man’s power,” another declared. 

“‘ Wasn’t there some talk of him as a rising artist at one time ?”’ 

‘Oh no, that is quite a mistake. He tried to trade upon her 
talents for a bit, but it did not answer. That is why there is no lord 
and master in this establishment. It’s a case of— 


‘Oh no, we never mention him, 
His name is never heard !’ 


That’s so often the way with your people of genius: they don’t seem 
to get on.” 
And the topic was soon changed for something more exhilarating. 
Meanwhile, that strangely complex individual, Eulalie Dalrymple 
herself, was more than ever in pain, because of the mockery of these 
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lights and flowers, whilst the whole drift of her life was towards the 
darkness. She received her guests not with the usual smile and charm, 
but with an unnatural stare. Over and over again she made the attempt 
to pull herself together, but in vain. 

‘‘ A lady wishes to see you very particularly,ma’am. I told her you 
were engaged, and had visitors, but she would take no refusal. She is 
in the studio.” | 

‘‘T will come, Mary,” answered her mistress calmly. Her tone 
seemed to indicate that she knew by intuition what to-expect. 

Entering the large room in which a single light twinkled but vaguely, 
Eulalie, richly dressed as she was, made a curious figure by contrast 
with the shabby woman who sat waiting for her. This woman rose as 
she entered, taking from the floor, as she did so, a large package which 
rested against her chair. This she proceeded to undo. 

‘Tl am Catharine Alastair,” she explained. ‘ You have heard of 
me, I have no doubt. Most people have heard of me.” So saying, 
she sighed heavily, and lifted to Eulalie a pair of eyes that still retained 
some of their brightness. But the whole face wore a sorrowful air, and 
the cheeks were very pale. 

‘““What you have heard is mostly lies, believe me,” she continued, 
‘and if I were what no doubt you think me, I should not be in your 
presence to-night.” 

Whilst she was saying this, the coverings of the picture which she 
had brought with her gradually fell off. 

Eulalie listened in bewilderment. As the picture came into view, the 
whole strangeness of the scene was forgotten. The artist in her went 
forth to the painter of this unexpected marvel. 

The single figure of a woman, but a woman so expressed that she 
had taken upon herself the greater glories of humanity, composed the 
picture. Eulalie’s gaze was drawn to it as though by some irresistible 
fascination, and as she gazed, it dawned slowly upon her that the 
figure was familiar. A little longer, and she knew that it was her 
own. Transfigured and idealised, but nevertheless her own. 

The eyes of her visitor watched her narrowly. 

‘This picture your husband painted,” she said at last. 

“ My husband?” 

“ He is starving.” 

‘“ That is strange.” 

“Stranger still, perhaps you think, that he should make me his 
emissary? It is a strange world, that is the truth! You know what 
I have come for?” 

“ No.” 

“That is frank. Of course, I have come for money. He requires 
money. He is ill.” 

“Then I must go to him.” 

The other woman smiled in her strained, unnatural manner, and 
pointed to the picture. 
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‘It is worth money,” she said. Her voice was harder and colder 
than at first. “It happens to be my property. I cannot part with it 
unless I receive its value, which value I place at one thousand pounds.” 

‘You shall have it,” Eulalie answered quickly. ‘ But how will it 
benefit my husband ?”’ 

‘‘The money will go to him.” 

“Why?” Eulalie was gasping. 

“Of course! You suspect! I might have known it!” 

‘‘ His name has been coupled with yours before now. But I never 
believed what was told me.” 

The other woman made a dramatic gesture. “And now.. .? 
Well! Do not let us waste words. Am I to take the picture away, 
or am I to leave it here?” 

“Wait one moment!” 

Eulalie left the room, went upstairs, and with a firm hand wrote 
out a cheque for the money. It was a large sum, but not too higha 
price to pay for this proof that her husband was a great artist. She 
was clinging to the proof of something else as well, that in the midst 
of all else there lay a deep love for herself within him. 

She hastened down to Mrs. Alastair. ‘ There,” she said, “I ask 
no further questions. How Hugo laid himself under an obligation to 
you, I do not inquire. Tell him that I trust him, as I have always 
done. Tell him that this picture shall bring him the renewal of fame 
that he deserves. If there 1s anything to be explained, let him know 
that I am sure the time must come when he will explain it. Here is 
the money, Mrs. Alastair.” 

The answer came in a choking voice. 

‘¢ He will be famous.” 

Eulalie’s face brightened. ‘ Yes, he will be famous!” She held 
out her hand with frank cordiality, and Mrs. Alastair took it with 
bewilderment. For a moment she paused, as though about to say 
something, then feebly faltered a ‘ Good-bye.” At the door she 
turned back, murmuring thanks. Eulalie only smiled. 

When she was gone, Kulalie calmly turned down the one light which 
had illuminated their short interview, and rejoined her friends. It was, 
indeed, the old Eulalie that appeared among them. She was gayer 
than the happiest of her friends. Quick answers tripped from her 
tongue. Her heart experienced a strange rapture. She believed more 
firmly than ever in Hugo. That word ‘ starvation” was an ugly one; 
but the money would put it far from him. How to reconcile the 
attitude of her visitor with innocence towards herself might have been 
a hard matter, but Eulalie obstinately preferred to think of this woman 
as an enthusiast, a fanatic, devoting her life to a struggling painter, 
whose method of work and life were far removed from conventionality, 
deliberately opposed to the accepted law. 

So much the wayward Eulalie believed, and on that belief prepared 
herself to act. In a day or two she had proved her curious enthusiasm 
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and devotion by obtaining the ear of one of the wealthiest art-patrons 
in England. He remembered Hugo’s name and work. Eulalie 
flushed hotly as he said that, and quickly turned the conversation into 
the channel of business. In the result, the picture was purchased. 
The sum agreed upon did not quite reimburse Eulalie for her own 
outlay, but the fact did not concern her. Very soon the paragraphists 
got hold of the news, and once again the name and fame of Hugo 
Dalrymple leapt to the lips of eloquent gossips. 

As Eulalie went about het world, a happier one now than she had 
dreamt of possessing, she heard many things that pleased her. She 
was deaf, indeed, to some remarks which were said in a tone quite 
loud enough to be audible, but confessed to a strong sense of pride 
whenever the name of her husband was mentioned, a fact in the 
circumstances so curious that it silenced not a few ill-natured tongues. 

For a time all seemed to go well. Hugo received commission after 
commission. Eulalie trembled, lest she should hear that he had failed 
to execute them. The fear was baseless, or so it seemed. Eulalie 
looked forward to the future with increasing hope. 

When a name springs into prominence in the Art-world people are 
very apt to lose their heads, It is the same, perhaps, in all worlds: 
in the case of Hugo Dalrymple the phenomenon was certainly the 
more notable because painters and those who surround them are now 
and again bound to form cliques, in sheer self-defence. Dalrymple’s 
name soon became the watchword of a school. But the ‘“ Master” 
himself had neither part nor lot with the Bohemian world, even in 
Paris, where he still remained. This fact increased the reverence of 
his followers, who argued that to be so far inaccessible was a proof of 
greatness ; and the enmity of his detractors, to whom it gave the excuse 
to declare him a mere myth. 

Eulalie heard the praise and ignored the scorn. It was at least 
certain that her husband must be numbered among the successful. 
Thus she was quite content to wait awhile for his return to home and 
duty. Her work grew ever more and more absorbing. With charac- 
teristic devotion she still placed it second to his, and worked on, sup- 
plying the place of mother and father as well to her children. People 
wondered what it could be that inspired her. A few were wont to 
echo, all unconsciously, the panegyric of Mrs. Royston. 

One day the old lady was surprised by a sudden visit from Eulalie 
herself. She came into the room like a whirlwind. Every word she 
spoke showed the old Eulalie of days gone by. 

‘My dear aunt, I am off to Paris! Don’t laugh, don’t cry, don’t 
do anything emotional, till I come back again. Then I shall give you 
all something to talk about, for I shall not return alone.” 

‘“* Good-bye, Eulalie. You seem pressed for time. I mustn’t keep 
you. Some day you will get out of the habit of paying these flying 
visits. I only hope it will be in my day.” 

‘‘T am off in an hour.” 
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‘‘ A safe journey, my dear child.” 

‘‘ And a retractation of your warnings when I reappear ?” 

‘¢ Perhaps.” 

A kiss, and she was gone. 

Eulalie thoroughly enjoyed her journey to Paris in the ¢rain de luxe. 
Mrs. Alastair, looking worn and ill, a fact which was the more pro- 
nounced because her clothes were old,and even shabby, met her on arrival. 

Eulalie’s tones were excited, almost like those of a happy child. 

Those of her companion were strangely subdued. 

They soon ascended the narrow staircase that led to the meagre 
appartement in which Mrs. Alastair was passing her days. The cold- 
ness and gloom of the place hada curious effect upon Eulalie Dal- 
rymple. Her blood ran hot and cold in one and the same moment. 
Her strong hopes were painfully mingled with unnameable fears. 

Mrs. Alastair set refreshments before her. 

‘‘ Eat,’ she said, “you must be hungry. Whilst you do so, I will 
expand what I have already told you in the letter that brought you here.” 

‘It is a long lane,” she continued, “ which has no turning. I think 
the turning of mine, or perhaps I should say of ours, has come at last. 
You have shown a strange patience and fortitude, Mrs. Dalrymple.” 

‘‘ May I not say the same of you?” 

The other woman smiled sadly. 

‘¢Some people would call you foolish for trusting me in the way you 
have done, but this room doesn’t look very much like ‘the roses and 
raptures of vice,’ does it?” 

‘¢ No, indeed.” 

‘©The money you gave me for the picture went, every penny of it, to 
him. He needed it. With its aid he has done wonders. In Paris 
they think him the greatest artist living. He has vindicated his reputa- 
tion. If the cost is a great one for you and me, we must bear it.” 

‘For you and me? What do you meanP” 

“ You will understand all in good time what I mean. Look round - 
you. Look in my eyes. Look at my face. Do you see much sign 
of happiness there ?” 

The words fell heavily from her. 

“No,” returned Eulalie faintly. 

‘For him I have given up everything in the world. How strange 
it would be if you and I should be companions in adversity ! ” 

«Explain yourself!” 

‘It needs so little explanation. Eat first, and then you will bear 
better what I have to tell.” 

‘Impossible! What do you mean?” 

Eulalie rose from the table and faced her. 

“Have you brought me to Paris simply to mock at me?” 

‘That is unworthy of you! After all this time o 

‘¢Tell me the truth outright!” 

‘So I will, if you will come with me.” 
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“Is he dying? Is he dead?” 

“No,” said the other, with a curious smile, “he is not dying or 
dead. He is very much alive.” 

Eulalie breathed freely. ‘I will come with you,” she answered. 

They trod the lively streets in silence. All round them roared 
the life, glittered the splendour of the gay city. Mrs. Alastair led the 
way with a certain step, but a grim shadow had fallen on her face. 

When they stopped, it was in a broad avenue. The houses were 
elegant, with the evidence of wealth and luxury on every hand. 
Carriages were coming and going. 

‘‘We are in very good time,” Mrs. Alastair declared. ‘‘ You see 
these fashionable equipages which are setting down so many people 
at that house? Your husband is very much at home there. The 
mistress of that establishment is a very beautiful woman. You see 
they are entertaining to-night. All Paris will be there.” 

Eulalie’s face paled. ‘ Who is the woman?” 

‘‘ A year ago she was nameless. To-day she twists every one round 
her little finger. Such women are phenomena which perpetually recur. 
They stop at nothing. It is only another proof of her audacity that 
she has taken your name.” 

Eulalie gasped painfully. 

‘‘ And you bring me to Paris to tell me such a story as this!” 

“Yes, that is so. This entertainment is likely to be a gorgeous 
affair. Your husband and this woman are receiving every one. See, 
that is the carriage of the Comtesse de Rennes! Where she goes the 
most exclusive go. Monsieur is so talented! Madame is so witty! It 
is we who have put the man in this position; but where are we? We 
are outside, you and I—outside is the proper place for us.” 

Eulalie grew desperate. A thousand fancies flitted through her mind. 

‘‘T will go in and see if what you tell me is the truth,” she cried. 

She forced her way through the servants at the door. A brilliant 
crowd thronged the wide staircase. 

They made way for her. They saw that she was distraught. It 
was a common instinct with one and all to make a scene impossible. 
In such a gathering the sudden appearance of the unexpected, the 
unprepared, the uninvited, must be met with composure. Thus it 
was that with polite expressions many a silken skirt was lifted daintily 
that Eulalie might pass by. 

And there, at the top of the stair, stood a woman, tall in stature, of 
a rare beauty, receiving the guests. She was all radiance, all smiles. 
Eulalie hardly glanced at her, for beside her a man stood. It was 
Hugo. She gave a sudden cry, and fell senseless. 

In that moment Hugo himself had taken in the situation. For once 
in his life he became alert and alive. He stepped down quickly, and 
beckoning to a servant, bade him help to lift Eulalie. Together they 
carried her up the stairs, past the still smiling hostess, who whispered 
something hurriedly as they passed into the farther corridors. 
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When they were well out of hearing Hugo spoke peremptorily to 
the servant. 

‘This is a mad woman, who is perpetually annoying Madame and 
myself,” he said calmly. ‘See that she is given something which will 
revive her, and then take care that she is removed from the house as 
quickly and as quietly as possible.” 

Then he went back to reassure his companion, who showed her 
white teeth and resumed her most captivating smile. 

Eulalie remembered nothing more till she found herself surrounded 
by a crowd of servants. She was bewildered, but in a few moments 
understood what had happened. <A sympathetic voice fell on her ears. 

‘*‘ Madame feels better, I trust?” 

“Let me go!” she cried, “let me go!” 

In another moment she was out in the street avain. She did not 
know where she was, for she had found an exit from the back part of 
the house. Galled and wounded, she wandered for an hour like one in 
a dream. Then, regaining the thoroughfares which she knew well, her 
senses gradually returned. 

That was a miserable night. But when the morning came, she 
seemed revitalised. She found her way from the hotel where she had 
sought refuge, to the rooms of Mrs. Alastair. 

“We have been deceived,” she said. “I thought at first you had 
done this to humiliate me, but I feel it is not so. Do you swear that 
you have made these sacrifices in order to serve his genius ?” 

‘*T swear it,” said the other, her head drooping. 

‘Let us make a bond together,” Eulalie replied. ‘ You are desti- 
tute; I live in plenty. My work is hard, but with encouragement I 
can complete it. When it is completed, he will return to me. Come 
and live with me, and help me to win him back again. Without your 
aid I feel that I shall droop and fail!” 

‘You are too good for this world!” 

‘Some day he will want help again. This ts only a phase; he is not 
false at heart.” 

‘You are wonderful.” 

They dried their eyes together, and prepared to leave for home. 


‘‘T have done as I said,” Eulalie wrote to Mrs. Royston. ‘I have 
returned from Paris, and not alone. My friend, Mrs. Alastair, remains 
with me. . . . She is cruelly misjudged. She is one of the few people 
who understand my husband. . . . Whatever you hear in the way of 
gossip, do not believe. Hugo’s reputation must always depend upon 
the devotion of others. As long as I live, and as long as Catherine 
lives, that devotion will not fail... .” 

“ Truly, an epitome of all the virtues !”” said the old lady, with a sigh. 

“Thank Heaven that such epitomes are rare!” replied Helen, with- 
out reverence. 

MARGARET ARNOLD. 
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By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S,, 
“ AUTHOR OF “IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE,” ETC., ETC. 


good enough to accompany 
me as far as the Great 
Northern platform on my 
way to Norway. So far 
would you go, but no farther. 
In defiance of the old say- 
ing, ‘“*Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” you declared 
it impossible. Furthermore 
you extracted a rash pro- 
mise that, as we could not 
_ travel together on this occa- 
sion, I would at least keep 
you posted up in all the 
adventures by road and rail, 
land and sea, that might 
befall me in the Land of the 
Midnight Sun. 
That ‘same midnight sun, 
by the way, was no longer 
visible, for August was well in. So much so that on writing to 
Bennett, the true “Cook” of the North in spite of imitators, and 
desiring him to take our passage in a mail steamer bound for Hammer- 
fest and the Lofodens, he returned the reply that he really could not 
do it. The season was too far advanced; there was too much 
risk of discomfort. Cold nights, mists chilling to the bone, grey 
skies, and steady downpours—no end to the possible evils he 
predicted. 

Hammerfest and the Lofodens were abandoned. 

Not without regret. Years ago I had visited those islands, and re- 
membered with what interest I had traced their sharp, volcanic outlines 
—so like the Dolomites that stretch across the southern country and 
sweep down upon Meran and all its romantic beauty. 

Norway, however, as L. observed, is a land of possibilities, and if 
one scheme fails, another very quickly takes its place. He insisted 
that we should not give up this country of the old Vikings simply 
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because it was not advisable to visit Hammerfest and the Lofodens. 
The latter, after all, were depressing when the summer sun had passed 
‘its meridian ; whilst, as far as he knew anything of the matter, Ham- 
merfest was only celebrated for its smells. 

This was rather aping the fox and the grapes, perhaps; but L.’s 
character is really largely made up of optimism. The moment one cer- 
tain course,of action is put hors de combat, he sees infinite advantages 
in some other plan, and at once transfers his enthusiasm. 

For L. is nothing if not enthusiastic. At such times his words pour 
out in a perfect torrent, 
tripping each other up 
by the heels, and making 
you feel breathless and 
bewildered. In 1898 we 
had journeyed to Norway 
together, and he left me 
neither rest nor peace 
until I had promised to 
repeat the experiment in 
1899. L. lives up in the 
north, and declared it was 
only exchanging his daily 
latitude for something 
still more north; some- 
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Pl ee lalog frequently engaged his 
thoughts by day, coloured 
his dreams by night. 
Over and over again he 
passed through the love- 
liest scenes, awakened 
to the thunder of gigantic waterfalls and the roar of swiftly-rushing 
torrents; such torrents as abound only in Norway, making the whole 
land echo and re-echo to the wild music of nature. 

Nor was he far wrong. in his estimate of Hammerfest. It is cer- 
tainly a land of perfumes, though they are by no means agreeable. Here 
they manufacture hundreds of tons of cod-liver oil, and the whole air 
is filled with the odour. I remember well that on my first visit there 
years ago, every one, approaching certain spots, applied a pocket- 
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handkerchief to nose and mouth and took to their heels. There was 
nothing else for it. It is now said that cod-liver oil is useless in con- 
sumption, and would be interesting to hear whether the fell disease 
ever visits that little colony of hard workers amongst the vats of oil, 
which they stir with long poles until the smoke and fumes rise like 
incense upwards and spread far and wide. 

There is plenty of consumption in other parts of Norway; and at 
Molde—Molde with all its romantic charm and beauty—we saw a large 
building where the new cure for consumption was being prosecuted. 
There were rooms in which the windows had been taken out, and 
immense balconies divided into cubicles, where windows had never 
been. The large grounds were divided into two parts, one for paying 
patients, the other for those who did not pay. Poor, pale invalids, 
men and women, of all ages, were sitting playing at chess or lying in 
long chairs covered up with blankets, or doing some feminine work to 
pass away the time. A few were reading, and some seemed too ill to 
do anything but lie and gaze at the sky, and wonder whether they were 
destined soon to take their flight to those far-off realms. It was a 
pitiful and sad sight, but no doubt each one was buoyed up with 
the hope that springs eternal, and thought himself on the high-road to 
recovery. 

I also remember—to go back to Hammerfest—vividly as it had been 
yesterday—though twenty long years have come and gone since in the 
days of my youth I first visited those high latitudes—how, on lifting 
one’s eyes to the far-off hills, there, on the dazzling snow, so pure and 
white against the background of blue sky, we traced a long line of rein- 
deer majestically winding their way over the mountain tops and dis- 
appearing on the other side. 

On revient & ses premieres amours,; nothing is truer; and with such 
pleasure do we revisit long-lost scenes ; a pleasure all the greater perhaps 
that a grain of sentiment and two grains of sadness are mixed with the 
477 grains of delight at the revival of the recollections of one’s youth. 

Two grains of sadness? In carefully reviewing the interval of years 
I fear those grains would be infinitely multiplied. 

But it is not my purpose to enlarge upon the sad side of life, for 
there was no sadness mixed up with our present visit to Norway. 

L. is the best of travelling companions. Everything you do is per- 
fect ; everything you propose is at once accepted. After all, one is but 
human, and to find yourself raised to the position of a pope, to be 
thought infallible without having subscribed to that awkward and im- 
possible doctrine, is so much incense to the vanity that more or less 
lurks in every human heart. Say what you will, it sweetens life. 

Bergen was to be our port of arrival. L. had promised to come 
down from his northern eyrie and meet me at Hull Station. 

The train slowly and smoothly glided away from the King’s Cross 
platform. You waved me good-luck and bon voyage, and never was 
kindly wish better fulfilled. Nevertheless, the beginning was so un- 
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promising that I began to feel depressed. I was alone; had not you 
on the one hand to keep in order, nor L. on the other with his 
optimism to point out that there was a good deal of blue sky above 
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the clouds. An hour out of London, and the country grew misty 
and rain was falling. “This is surely the break-up of the weather,” 
I argued with myself; for you will remember what a long spell of 
unbroken days of sunshine we had had. “I ought to have given up 
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Norway and have passed over L.’s insistence. The fact of the Lofoden 
scheme falling through was sign and token that we were to go south, 
east, or west—any way but north. For if vanity lurks in every human 
heart, so does superstition. We have presentiments; and one pre- 
sentiment fulfilled makes up for a thousand failures. We are 
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for ever looking for signs and tokens, see them where they do not 
exist, and draw our inferences accordingly. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwise, surrounded as we are by mystery, knowing so little of the 
unknown and the unseen, ever trying for a moment to penetrate beyond 
the veil ? 

So, as the train rolled on, the rain fell faster, and a creepy mist 
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enshrouded the landscape like a pall; I became a prey to des idees 
noires, which, like jealousy, too often make the food they feed 
upon. 

At last the train rolled into the Hull Station. There on the plat- 
form, sure enough, was L., with all the eagerness, buoyancy, and 
enthusiasm of his twenty-one years, all the commanding advan- 
tages of his six feet two of stature. Apparently he saw life from a 
higher plane than others; for he met me with a supply of “nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles,” which ought to have made sunshine 
visible through the heaviest cloud. 

‘© My dear L.!” I exclaimed, ‘what an untoward state of things! 
A deplorable break-up of the fine weather! Surely you don’t recom- 
mend our persisting in this mad scheme ? ” 

L. looked amazed. For a moment his countenance assumed a 
blank expression, then broke out again into wreathed smiles. 

“TI see!” hecried. ‘ You are merely infun. I really thought you 
were in earnest,” 

‘But I am in downright earnest. What can be more dreary than 
Norway in wet weather? This is a warning not to go forward.” 

‘Bother warnings!” cried L.—forcible if not elegant English. 
‘© Here we are off for a holiday. I feel as free as a bird of the air, and 
as happy as a salamander in an oven seven times heated. To turn 
back would be to fly in the face of Providence. Porter! see to this 
luggage.” 

There was no resisting that towering form and commanding voice. 
I meekly submitted, putting presentiments, signs, and tokens into the 
background. The porters flew to obey L.’s orders, It is a way he 
has with him, and they look as if they thought he was doing them 
honour, You had a little of that about you, if you remember, when 
you used to put on your Napoleon manner in Spain, but then you 
hadn’t six feet two to carry it off. That makes all the difference. 

A large waggon was in waiting to carry off the luggage of those 
who preferred to walk from the station to the boat. You have never 
chanced to go to Norway; you don’t know Hull. Of all the un- 
happy and unpicturesque places, of all depressing towns, it is the very 
worst. One redeeming feature it has—its magnificent parish church, 
the largest in England, with the exception perhaps of Great Yarmouth. 
When my old friend Canon M‘Cormick was vicar of Hull, it was a 
delight to attend the services, which were in every way admirable. 
Never had finer form filled the pulpit, or more splendid voice reached 
to the farthest corner of the most distant aisle. But for me the glory 
has departed. Others reign there now to me unknown. 

I am doing Hull an injustice. Instead of one redeeming point, it 
has many. If you take the trouble to investigate the old town what 
interesting relics and monuments of bygone days will you not find! 
There is the old King’s Head in High Street, a timber and brick build- 
ing once an inn, but now turned into offices. Here it is said some of 
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the old kings of England lodged when they came to Hull. As far 
back as three centuries ago it was celebrated for its cheese and its ale, 
and “you have eaten of Hull cheese” was a proverb that politely 
insinuated you had taken too much ale. 

The White Hart is another ancient and interesting house, both 
within and without. Its doors are especially heavy, and its staircase 
is of massive oak; oak , 
panellings of great beauty 
adorn the rooms, and 
one of them is called the 
plotting chamber, though = 
what plots were hatched | (aM) U0 Sas 
here seems to be un- waa a. ae 
known. It is an old |) \HiR/ || TW) 
house full of strange |\:/ fi) |) arp i 
turnings and passages, |\) |i!) 
and secret doors and 
separate entrances which 
are certainly suggestive. 

Hull has its historical 
records like other ancient 
towns. At one end of 
High Street once stood 
the Old Chain House, 
which held a chain that 
every night was stretched 
across the mouth of the 
river Hull to protect the 
harbour. 

Just beyond this is the 
old archway leading to 
Blackfriars Gate, close to 
which in days before the 
Reformation stood the 
monastery of the Order 
of St. Augug#ine or Black 
Friars, founded by Sir 
Galfrid de Hothum in 
1314. Here we are in 
the neighbourhood of 
Strange names: one is 
Blanket Row, which suggests that three hundred years ago Hull 
was famous for its woollen trade; next we have the “Land of 
Green Ginger,” which no doubt has also a commercial interpretation ; 
a little beyond we come to Whitefriars Gate, where once stood the 
monastery of the Carmelites or White Friars. Just outside the Market 
Place is the Grammar School, founded in 1486 by John Alcocke, who 
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was successively Bishop of Rochester, Worcester, and Ely, and which 
once had the father of Andrew Marvell for master; at the same time 
he was Master of the Charter-House and Lecturer at Holy Trinity 
Church. Hull owed much to Andrew Marvell, who was member for 
the borough in 1658, and was noted for his fearless honesty. His 
poems were famous in his own day, and still survive—you, for example, 
are very fond of quoting them. 

Perhaps the crowning glory of Hull is its Parish Church, to which 
I have already alluded, and you who have every church of note in 
England, seen and un- 
seen, by heart, need no 
description of this splen- 
did building. But a great 
part of Yorkshire is fa- 
mous for its fine churches. 
These vestiges of the 
Middle Ages, however, 
as far as Hull is con- 
cerned, have to be sought 
out; a first impression of 
Hull is altogether against 
it. You seem at last to 
have reached the very 
perfection of depressing 
hideousness, and _ hurry 
through the streets on 
your way to the boat as 

ANDREW MARVELL though the air were fever- 
stricken. 

So went we that memorable day, for we chose to walk. For a 
brief interval the rain ceased, but the streets were a perfect slough of 
despond. Do you remember one awful day we once had in Spain 
in the town of Manresa, after visiting Montserrat? I thought that was 
going to be a second deluge, but these streets were even worse, and 
with no romantic outlines, no subtle influence of Ignatius Loyola and 
his times lurking in the atmosphere. & 

The atmosphere of Hull was painfully prosaic and commercial. 
But many a time have I trodden them on my way to Norway, and 
so ina sense I love them. They attract almost by their very hideous- 
ness. And all the while there is the feeling that they will very soon 
give way to the broad waters and splendid air of the North Sea, at 
the end of which lies that land of lands. 

The rain had temporarily ceased, but the clouds were dull and 
lowering, and as we picked our way through the mud, we glanced 
every now and then at L. But there was not the least sign of 
hesitation or relenting on his part; he was as merry as a sandboy, 
and when we passed on to the quay where the tender was waiting to 
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convey us to the steamer, he fairly threw up his hat, and behaved 
altogether in a manner unbecoming the dignity of six feet two. 

Cabs drove down, the waggon piled up with luggage struggled 
up alongside; the little tender was soon crowded, and presently we 
found ourselves on board that tub of tubs, the old Orlando. One feels 
as if she had been running for a century, and ought now to be 
superannuated. But one day a bright idea came to the owners to 
lengthen her, and as they could not broaden her at the same time, 
she now looks like a vessel that had outgrown its strength. The 
consequence is, that in choppy waters such as the North Sea delights 
in, or in the longer rolls one meets with by way of variety, she has 
a motion as peculiar to herself as it is disagreeable and effectual. 
I will not trouble you with more graphic details, remembering the 
state of prostration in which I have occasionally seen you in other 
waters. Suffice it to say, that the vessels plying to Bergen, are not 
worthy of this age. Competition is needed, and I am convinced that 
if an opposition company started with magnificent steamers from 
London to Christiania, and from Hull to Bergen, they would carry 
everything before them. As it is, the fares are high, and they have 
a way of including the charge for living in the passage-money, and as 
half the time people are unable to sit down to meals, one feels that 
the system is all in favour of the steward’s ledger. 

_ All the luggage was on board and all the passengers, when an 
hour or two after the appointed time had struck we set sail, or 
rather we steamed away. For “setting sail” will soon be an obsolete 
phrase, sailing vessels become as extinct as the Dodo, and the sez 
will have lost its greatest ornament. It is a relentless age, and you, 
I know, with your artistic temperament and love of the beautiful, 
mourn all this decadence. 

We steamed down the Humber, mentally giving three cheers for 
weighing anchor. The unromantic outlines of Hull looked almost 
weird and charming, as they wrapped themselves in mist, dissolved 
and disappeared. On the opposite side Great Grimsby’s flat shores 
were just visible. Great Grimsby, where the fishing-boats put in with 
their live cargoes, some of them having been “ norrard of the Dogger- 
bank,” whicl®plays a conspicuous part in the Mission to Seamen. 

One familiar spot and point after another was passed and left 
behind. For a short time we thought we were going to have a 
sunset—the clouds broke, a streak of crimson shot across the sky, 
but, like the mirage in the desert, it was delusive. The sun did 
set, but we saw it not. 

Our quarters on board were on the lower deck, therefore uncom- 
fortable, though not crowded. L. had a cabin for four all to himself ; 
I had the same. 

That night we were able to dine quite comfortably. There were 
very few absentees. We retired to our respective dormitories—in 
which, as L. said, we might hold levees—hoping to wake to sunshine 
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The night passed. In the early morning we woke to 
a subtle change—in the vessel, in the sea, in ourselves. 


The motion 
was extraordinary. That fearful night you and I once passed, crossing 


and clear skies. 
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from Barcelona to Majorca—when I searched so long for you and at 


last found only a shadow, gazing over the bows of the vessel at the 
cruel sea—was as nothing compared with this. 
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intellect, wherein one ceased to be a rational and responsible being. 
Getting up in the morning is always the mauvais quart d’heure at sea, 
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and the subsequent walk on deck is like a restoration to life. But 
on this occasion the walk had to be postponed. You could not tell 
whether the next moment would land you on your head or your heels. 
Few passengers were visible, and those few looked very limp and 
dissatisfied with themselves as they lay back in their deck chairs, Yet 
to my surprise the sea was not very rough. It was a little choppy, 
and had a slight swell upon it, but a vessel that had not outgrown its 
strength would not have made a tenth part of this commotion. The 
Skies were not blue, and yet there seemed a promise of clearing 
by-and-by. 

We sat down in the nearest chair and waited for L. and the 
breakfast gong, which by the way was an aggressive bell. Both 
tarried, and both arrived simultaneously. L,. had lost his enthusiasm 
and verve: looked pale and surprised: surprised at finding he was 
not in his ordinary fine form: he who had so often braved the narrow 
water between Dover and Calais in impossible seas, and proved himself 
the one survival of the fittest. I inquired after his health—a somewhat 
cruel kindness, I always think, under the circumstances. 

‘Thank you,” he replied, “I can’t say that I passed the night 
exactly in paradise. The motion was very queer. I kept dreaming all 
night long of sea-monsters and yawning caverns; the sea swallowing 
me up in great depths. But I shall be all right after breakfast. There 
went the bell, I suppose.” 

But there was a half-heartedness about him that rather belied his 
words, 

We went down to the saloon: more people had assembled than 
we expected, and the stewards were running to and fro. But here 
the motion was far more eccentric and perplexing than on deck ; 
and now a cup of tea went sliding over to its opposite neighbour, 
now poached eggs parted company with their plate, and  occa- 
sionally there was a simultaneous rush of crockery and ironmongery 
to one common centre. One by one the passengers got up and 
glided away with that uncertain movement peculiar to such occasions, 
until at last in the whole saloon only four of us remained. Many of 
them never again appeared until we were safe in Bergen harbour. 

Before breakfast was over L. also gave up the struggle, pretending 
that in the saloon, like Lord Bateman in prison, he felt too close 
confined. We found him presently on deck lying back in his chair. 
The sun and blue skies had now really appeared, but the vessel if 
anything was behaving more eccentrically than ever. Chairs every 
now and then went sliding down the deck with a decision of pur- 
pose which landed their owners in very undignified positions, so unex- 
pectedly that before you could take precautions the mischief was done. 

At last the decks, like the saloon, were almost cleared. L. was 
lying at full length in his chair in the broad sunshine. He hadn’t 
moved hand or foot for some hours. One half the face was exposed 
to the sun, the other half was in shade: result—the sun became so 
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burnt in as to make him for days afterwards like a clown’s jacket 
—one side red, the other white. When the luncheon bell rang—a 
true satire upon the passengers—some called it an insult—he had not 
moved for hours. If occasionally the eyes opened and caught my 
glance, there was no sign of recognition as they immediately closed 
again. I went up to him in some concern. 

‘‘ My dear L.,” I said, ‘ how are you feeling ? ” 

No response. He might have been a marble image. I was 
seriously alarmed. People sometimes succumb to atrophy, failure of 
the heart, anything expressive of extreme weakness. I tried again. 

‘“‘ Food is absolutely necessary in these crises, my dear L. Can you 
manage a little luncheon ?”’ 

No response. This was getting beyond a joke. 

‘‘Tf you hear me, if you are conscious, give me a sign; move 
your little finger.” 

No response. I fired my last shot; if it failed I should give 
up hope. 

‘Are you equal to a whisky and soda? If you hear, move a 
finger.” 

Ah! that was better—the whole hand was violently agitated. 
Whisky and soda had brought him back to fife. Pending its arrival 
L. prudently reverted into unconsciousness. I went down to luncheon. 
Only one other passenger kept me company ; a solitude a deux, with a 
crowd of stewards to wait upon us. 

As the day wore on clouds again gathered, and presently the rain 
was coming down in torrents. Once more depression took possession 
of me, and there was no L. to communicate enthusiasm and pour out 
his volumes of words in propagating optimism. He was still in- 
different to all earthly influences. We had met an old friend on board 
the tender at Hull. It was Mr. C., indeed, who had formed our 
solitude a deux at dinner. He was crossing over for fishing, and landing 
at Stavanger, where we were due at midnight, long after L. and I had 
retired to our spacious cabins. 

Fishing had been bad in Norway for some time. Like the pro- 
verbial farmer, no one was satisfied. In some parts they complained 
of too much water, in others of too little. Here a river was in spate, 
and there it was nothing better than fishing in a puddle. But fishing 
in Norway is not what it once was. Where, indeed, has it remained 
so—excepting in preserves possessed by fortunate landowners, where 
poaching is a dead letter or is severely dealt with? Scotland is not 
what it was, and even Norway is becoming a shadow of its former self. 

Mr. C. landed in a steady downpour of rain, such as Norway too 
often delights in. The clouds there are not given to half-measures. 
We were sleeping the sleep of the just, and did not turn up to speed 
the parting guest; but our steward informed us the next morning that 
he had almost floated off the boat in the ceaseless storm. ‘ Umbrella, 
sir?’’ said the steward. ‘It would have battered in the strongest 
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umbrella that ever was made; and it ran off the gentleman’s mackin- 
tosh like a perfect river. In fact, sir, he remarked to me as he went 
off and I followed with his handbags, that, instead of going for fishing, 
he was evidently being turned into a fish himself.” 

The boat stayed here some hours and then went her way towards 
Bergen. 

When we really got up the next morning we were in comparatively 
calm waters. L. was himself again, and fortunately so was the 
weather. Blue skies and a brilliant sun chased away all vapours from 
the mind, and life seemed once more worth living. 

The journey from Stavanger to Bergen under sunny skies is full of 
charm and interest. You are for ever passing upwards through an 
interminable sea, steering through countless rocky islands and pro- 
montories. Rocks of every form and shape, of a colouring that is 
indescribable, are for ever in sight. A soft purple haze envelops the 
more distant, whilst those near at hand seem to have borrowed some 
of the exquisite shades of the rainbow. The clear calm water through 
which the good ship is ploughing its way 1s equally beautiful, equally full 
of light and colouring. There is a radiancy in the whole atmosphere 
again suggestive of the rainbow; no other word will describe it. All 
colours here are vivid and intense. The lichen upon the purple rocks 
is of a pure, fresh green elsewhere unknown. Man is essentially a 
creature of influences, and all this is reflected upon the mind. Melan- 
choly in Norway is non-existent, excepting to a diseased imagination 
beyond all human remedy. Here and there on our present course 
we passed a settlement of Norwegian houses—those small wooden 
houses painted red and green and white; delightfully clean and fresh ; 
bright patches of colour in the smiling landscape; making all other 
countries after Norway look dull, gloomy, and heavy. Who can forget 
his first impression, say of Hull and good old England, when landing 
after a month or two spent amidst the laughing hills and valleys, the 
rainbow atmosphere of Norway; the gloom and ponderosity and grim- 
ness of the houses after those light and smiling tenements, which look 
as though they had been erected yesterday, with pines fresh from the 
forest? They all look as if they had sprung up in a day, those 
shanties, so light and airy are they, so pleasant to dwell in. These 
settlements all add to the picturesque element in the journey from 
Stavanger to Bergen. 

Stavanger itself is one of the chief towns of Norway, and is rising 
and improving. Its church stands next to that of Trondhjem in interest 
and antiquity. The first church was burnt down in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, after an existence of over a hundred years. Some of that early 
building has survived, and has been compared with Winchester Cathe- 
dral; a similarity due to the fact that the architect was Reginald—or 
Reinhaldr, as the Norwegian poetically gives it—a Benedictine monk of 
Winchester, who was first Bishop of Stavanger, and died in 1135. 

King Sigurd Jorsalafarer had furnished him with the means of sending 
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for workmen to England. It was to some extent a case of bribery and 
corruption. There is nothing new under the sun, Sigurd had put away 
his wife to marry a younger and fairer woman. Again history repeats 
itself. Reinhaldr as bishop refused to sanction the new marriage or to 
perform it, and his consent was at last obtained only by Sigurd’s pro- 
mising to pay a sufficient sum to build the cathedral. It was dedicated 
to St. Swithin—a very appropriate dedication for rainy Norway, and an 
arm of the saint was sent asa precious and holy relic from the cathedral 
of Winchester, 

In 1540 it was robbed of its treasures; about the year 1750 they 
thought they would im- 
prove upon Time’s ex- ,—.—.- : —- 
quisite tone by vigorously 
whitewashing the interior; 
and in1867 the whole was. 
restored. The chancel is h 
Gothic—Early English— ~ 
whilst the nave, which sur- ~~ 
vived the fire of 1272, is 
avery fine Norman. Nor- <A 
man also are the north ||, ‘yw 
and south porches. The |’) *\)) 
fine old oak pulpit was <a 
carved by Lawrence 
Smith, a Scotchman, 
about the year 1750. | 
But I need not tell you | 
that everything pales be- 
fore our Spanish experi- 
ence, 

Never shall I forget an 
evening I spent there [_ 
years ago, waiting for the NORWEGIAN COSTUMES 
steamer. 

I had come down from the neighbourhood of Bredvik, where the 
salmon-fishing had been unusually good that year—far better than it 
ever will be again. Those were not the days of flocks and herds of the 
genus tourist which, as far as Norway is concerned, have multiplied 
at compound interest in the last ten years, 

We were a party of four, only one of whom now remains to tell the 
tale. All have gone to their last sleep ; lives cut short ere the sun of 
each had reached its meridian. We seemed to be the only Englishmen 
in the place waiting the boat from Bergen. 

It was evening, and a glorious sun was sinking westward. I had 
obtained the key at the fire-station (where it still reposes), and with 
some difficulty had persuaded the others to visit the cathedral. Sport, 
they laughingly declared, was more in their line than architecture. 
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We strolled up the narrow hilly street, which we had almost to 
ourselves. Daylight was beginning to wane as I opened the door, 
and we all passed into the impressive silence and solitude of the empty 
church. The Norman arches stood out in all their grandeur, softened 
by the gloaming. 

I don’t know what it was, and I never shall know, but as we 
walked up and down the aisles, scrutinising and criticising the archi- 
tecture, noting the fine zigzag ornamentation on the arches between 
the pillars—here and there replaced by the old Norwegian and interest- 
ing dragon-tracery ; as we walked about, I say, contemplating both 
minute detail and general effect, a sudden strange feeling came over 
me—a sensation or conviction of not being alone; of some other 
presence being there though unseen. It thrilled me from head to 
foot with an emotion never before experienced. 

I glanced at the others. Two of them seemed absorbed in the 
building, and in that alone; the third, Sir John D., youngest of us 
all, was evidently under the same strange unseen influence. His face 
was pale; his eyes seemed looking into vacancy. He used to say 
that he had the gift of second-sight; and his mother, old Lady D., 
was descended from a long line of ancestors who had all believed in 
and possessed the faculty to the point of superstition. She is still 
living, though her boy, as she would fondly call him, has been lying for 
twelve long years in the private chapel of the old castle. They were 
Scotch of the Scotch. 

As I looked at John his eyes met mine, and we saw that each was 
conscious of something withheld from the others. 

He quickly linked his arm in mine, and separating from the others, 
we went up the long aisle towards the communion-table. 

‘““The place is haunted,” he whispered to me; “do you see 
nothing ?”’ 

I shook my head. ‘“ Do you?” I asked. 

‘‘ Look,” he returned, and linking arms still more closely, pointed 
down the aisle we had just traversed. 

Whether that linking of arms in some way communicated his power 
for the moment, certain it is that as I looked, I seemed to see the out- 
lines of a shadowy form, whilst a hand appeared to hover over the heads 
of two who were standing in the aisle, the other hand pointing at us. 

‘It is pointing at me, not at you,” said D.; ‘I saw it when we all 
stood together, and the hand carefully avoided you.” 

‘But what does it mean?” I asked, and as I spoke the ghost, or 
apparition, or whatever you may choose to call it, seemed to fade away. 

“Tt means death—doom—fate ; a warning, whatever you choose to 
call it. Not necessarily immediate; in fact, I should say some years 
might elapse first; but we shall all three die young, and all within a 
little time of each other. I shall be the first to go, for the hand first 
came to me; but the others will not tarry long after me.” 

He spoke in the calmest of tones, as though he had been making 
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the most commonplace remark, but it was a forced calmness ; I could 
see that inwardly he was deeply moved. _ 

Well, it passed away, the vision of that evening in Stavanger 
Cathedral. The gloaming had deepened, and when we left the church 
a red afterglow was flushing the sky, and feathery clouds tinged with 
red were floating about, for all the world like angels’ wings. 

‘‘They are spread,” whispered John D., ‘but the day will come 
when other wings of the dread messenger will be folded, and I shall be 
summoned.” Yet he was not at all given to sentimentality. 

A few years did go on, and then, just as he had predicted, and in 
the order he had indicated, came the end for them all. 








NORWEGIAN BOAT-HOUSES 


You ask me what the ghost was like? I can hardly tell you, it 
was so dim and shadowy, so insubstantial. The most visible part 
of it was the hand that seemed to float over their heads, and the 
finger that pointed towards us. It may have been the ghost of some 
old viking, or of Reinhaldr who absolved the erring Sigurd, or of 
Sigurd himself, who built the cathedral with conscience-money. Some 
poor ghost still haunting the church for a crime committed in the 
centuries gone by. But whoever it was, whatever it was, Sir John, 
with his faculty of second-sight, saw more than others, and understood 
what he saw. 

All this you say is a digression, but memory, that mysterious faculty 
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of the mind, is never dormant, and the mere writing of the word 
Stavanger brought back vividly, as though but of yesterday, that past 
and painful scene of twenty years ago. 

‘‘ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier days.” In 
youth sorrow may be a luxury, but in later years it is a pain and 
nothing but pain. 

But to return. The good ship ploughed her way through the sunny 
flashing waters, turned points and rounded promontories and shot up 
between rocky islands, where occasionally sheep browsed, and here and 
there a fishing-smack was fastened to a buoy, and a fisherman’s cottage 
on the shore gave a little life to the otherwise desolate expanse. Over 
all the sun poured his gladdening beams; the sea was calm as a 
mill-pond ; we might have been a painted ship upon a painted ocean. 
Here and there a quaint little lighthouse reared its head upon some 
point, and the keeper came out and took stock of us through his 
glasses, and dismissed us with a wave of the hand. 

D. was himself again. All his enthusiasm had returned, his 
torrent of words, his delight in new scenes; and scenes above all 
connected with Gamle Norge. The voyage was now so charming that 
we did not care how long it lasted; and when at length the massive 
hills of Bergen rose up before us, we saw them almost with regret. 

Then presently we rounded and passed into the wonderfully pictu- 
tesque harbour, with all its restless flashing life; vessels and ferries 
constantly darting to and fro: a movement that never ceases. In the 
background lay the town, with its crowded quays, its spires and towers 
cleaving the sky, a multitude of red and grey roofs colouring the 
scene; and beyond all the massive hills—hills which make Bergen the 
most rainy town in Norway. 

It was not one of Bergen’s rainy days; the brilliant atmosphere, on 
the contrary, suggested that rain and dark skies were here unknown. 

I never set foot in Norway without a certain thrill of emotion never 
experienced in any other country; is no doubt partly due to past 
recollections, is partly derived from the mesmeric charm that Gamle 
Norge possesses for all those who are acquainted with it. To know 
Norway is to love it, though the crowds that flock to its shores year 
by year in greater number are doing their best to destroy the charm. 

Nothing, however, can injure the broad outlines and splendour: of 
the country ; nothing can take from the beauty of its endless forests 
with their vast silences ; the majesty of its interminable hills and valleys ; 
the overwhelming effect of its rushing torrents, streams, and waterfalls. 
Nothing can deprive it of its matchless fjords, those vast inland seas, 
as they may be called, through which you may travel as it would 
seem for ever ; scenery that embraces every phase and aspect of nature, 
from the glistening snow-clad hills, the vast and ever-moving glaciers, 
the rushing waterfall, to rocky mountains where tree or shrub never 
grew, and hills that are covered with the most luxuriant verdure that 
ever gladdened the eye of man. 
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So to-day we set foot in Bergen with the same thrill of emotion as of 
old, glad indeed to say good-bye to the wretched old tub that certainly 
had brought us safely over the seas, but by no means agreeably. 

I have always stayed at Holdt’s Hotel in Bergen, and every time 
declared I will never do so again; but the puzzle is how not to 
jump from the frying-pan into the fire. Years ago it was, with the 
exception of the Victoria in Christiania, the pleasantest hotel in Norway. 
Those were the days of old Holdt, who treated his guests with princely 
liberality, yet retired with a comfortable million. 

When he retired everything changed for the worse. Last year 
it reached its lowest, most uncomfortable stage. This year the 
management had again changed and things were better. It is darkest 
before dawn. When I spoke to the waiter, who had been there a quarter 
of a century, about the old days and the admirable ways, the tears 
came into his eyes, he shook his head mournfully, and slowly went 
away; his heart was evidently too full to speak of what had been. “A 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier days ”—I have just 
quoted it. I don’t suppose he ever heard of Tennyson, much less 
read him; but we all go through the same experience, the same phases 
of thought and emotion; the only difference being that one writes 
them down and another does not. . 

How well I remember my first visit to Holdt’s! A. was then with 
me, with all his fun and wit and humour, which I have never heard 
equalled. He overflowed with vigorous life and health; yet he too 
has gone to the silent land, a life cut short. Over his grave a broken 
column might well rest. 

We had come up the Spirillen together, with the brother of Ole 
Bull and Miss Bull, both very charming people, but eccentric and 
original. We journeyed together for some days and they added much 
to our pleasure. He talked incessantly, was never still for an instant, 
seemed to have quicksilver in his veins instead of blood, and walked 
with a sort of dance. It was all the restless overflowing of a mind 
evidently too large for his body. His conversation was filled with 
brilliant flashes ; whilst he seemed without exception the most kind- 
hearted and generous nature we had ever met. 

His attention to his sister was charming to witness. She was a 
small elegant littlke woman who must have been extremely beautiful 
once upon a time, but that was long past. She was still charming to 
look upon, and though she had lost the freshness of youth, she had 
retained its contour in face and figure. 

Her manner of entering a room was very amusing. As soon as 
she caught sight of us, she made a deep curtsey, advanced a yard 
and made a second; advanced another yard and made a third— 
quite a profound obeisance. Then she would sit down with some- 
thing of the manners of a queen, and addressing her brother, ask 
him if it was not possible to do something for our interest and 
amusement. 
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“ Ah! if my brother had only been here with his violin!” she would 
say; ‘‘ how his playing would have delighted you!” 

But poor Ole Bull, who had gone through the world delighting it 
with his skill, had also crossed over to the silent land; and his violin 
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BERGEN 


was mute for ever; passing its dumb existence in a museum: and per- 
haps—who knows P—touched by ghostly hands and giving forth sweet 
sounds in the witching hour of night. Who knows indeed? What 
do we know about anything ? 
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We were all journeying to Bergen, but at a given point parted 
routes, they going one way, we another. But we all agreed to meet 
again at Bergen. 

“You go to Holdt’s,” said Mr. Bull, “but we patronise the Scan- 
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dinavie. It 1s not a first-class hotel, but very respectable, very quiet, 
has the best and highest situation in Bergen, and when IJ wake in the 
morning and throw open my windows the loveliest view is spread before 
me. I am one of those who cannot live without the beauties of nature.” 
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So we parted: A. and I beginning a steep ascent which the horses 
took at the comfortable pace of two miles an hour, whilst they, rounding 
an immense boulder, passed out of sight. 

If there was more rest in the Scandinavie in those days, how much 
more so is it the case now! Last year (1898) the hotel was a perfect 
Pandemonium, whilst the commissariat department was shamefully 
neglected—and the prices were Parisian. On retiring to our rooms, 
weary with a long day and anxious for repose, we were greeted with 
the awful tintinnabulum of two bands playing against each other, one 
belonging to the café of the hotel, the other owned by a neighbouring 
rival. The result was excruciating, the noise worthy of regions unmen- 
tionable excepting by such poetical writers as Dante. At midnight, 
or a little before, all would cease, but by that time we had gone through 
two good hours of torture. 

This year the management had changed; the commissariat depart- 
ment was improved, the old waiter was less lachrymose on _ being 
reminded of happier days, but the bands were, if possible, worse than 
ever. L., who is musical in the best sense of the word, would look me 
up every morning before breakfast and declare that the awful torture 
of the bands crashing at each other was slowly undermining his nervous 
system. As, however, he looked the picture of vigorous health, and 
overflowed with quicksilver and high spirits, it seemed evident that the 
undermining would be a matter of time. 

At Holdt’s they had kept for us their best rooms, and certainly did 
their best to make us comfortable. There are many hotels now in 
Bergen, some of them large and consequential; but they all look cold 
and uninviting, have none of the luxuries and all the expensive tariff 
of the most frequented capitals of Europe. We had no courage to 
make the experiment of a change. 

In other ways, Bergen is very much the Bergen of old days; the 
same old streets, same old customs, same picturesque elements 
abounding. But whilst things have not improved in quality, prices 
have risen fifty per cent. in the last few years. In the fishmarket we 
were asked sixpence as the price of a small cod, and it seemed to me 
like giving it away. ‘* But,” said a Norwegian, “ that is thrice as much 
as they would have charged you ten years ago.” 

Norway has always been a poor country, and whilst it will probably 
never be a very rich one, there are everywhere signs and tokens of a fair 
prosperity ; people seem very much at their ease. As far as the hotels 
are concerned, you get nothing like full value for your money. Parisian 
prices rule, but not Parisian comfort. It is also certain that they have 
two prices—one for the English and Americans, another for the Germans 
and other foreigners. The once unsophisticated Norwegian is becom- 
ing wise in his generation, Their manners are abrupt, and not very 
p-easing. | 

As soon as we had landed and settled down, we paid Mr. Bennett a 
visit, in order to ascertain how to make the best use of our time. He 
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was of the greatest use to us, and when our days in Norway were over 
we certainly owed him a debt of gratitude. 

For the next three or four days, however, we had arranged our own 
plans : a visit to the Hardanger, steaming up the magnificent fjord as 
far as Vik, and thence going up to the Véringfos,-one of Norway’s 
three largest falls. 

The boat started at eight o’clock the next morning for Vik, and we 
went with it. As usual the harbour was crowded with shipping of 
every size and description and from every country. Flags were flying 
in all directions. 





ON THE HARDANGER 


Few scenes are more picturesque than this of Bergen harbour, with 
its length of quays, its enormous area, its magnificent hills in the back- 
ground, and its general air of having been of Nature’s rather than of 
man’s construction. From all this the good ship turned away, and 
hugging the rocky shore—the iron-bound cliffs of Gamle Norgée—passed 
into the matchless waters and beauties of the Hardanger Fjord. How 
we fared, and the hairbreadth escapes I went through in the next few 
days, must be the subject of my next letter—an infliction you deli- 
berately brought upon yourself! 


( 80 ) 


BEN PITCHER’S ELLY 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ MOONLIGHT,” “ THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT,” ETC. 


eyes, blue like the May-day sky, bright and clear and sweet. 
Ben Pitcher’s Elly. 

So attractive-looking and winning a child is she that some in 
Dulditch are for keeping her at school after she has passed the fifth 
standard, and having her trained as pupil-teacher. But there is an 
annual new baby in Elly’s home; the mother wants help; Elly must 
be sacrificed. 

Her education complete, therefore, we come upon her henceforth, 
a coarse brown apron reaching from neck to heels tied about her short 
broad figure, her bare arms wet and gleaming, scrubbing with noisy 
energy the red-tiled floor of the living-room ; washing down the bricks 
outside the cottage door. We meet her, one heavy baby weighing 
upon her arm, another toddling at her skirts, taking the air in the 
vicinity of her home. 

Ben Pitcher and his eldest boy work on the Brightlands Farm. 
His cottage stands in a field away from the rest of the village and 
looks out upon the Brightlands Orchard. 

A favourite spot with all the little Pitchers is the orchard, and many 
a beating does Elly get through her predilection for the place. It 
holds greater attraction for her and her little charges than the speed- 
wells, blue as their eyes, the golden cowslips, the white dead-nettle, 
about which the bees make such a humming, in that favoured locality. 
The Pitcher family is fond of apple-dumpling, apple-pie, apple raw 
and apple baked; and it is foolishly credulous of Pitcher himself to 
believe that all the fruit consumed at his table comes off the one, not 
too fertile, apple tree in his own back garden! 

Yet, now and again, the owners, of the orchard complain. Now and 
again the neighbours tell tales. Now and again the farm-servants, on 
some blustering autumn day, a linen basket swung between them, their 
caps awry, their hair blown into their eyes, come laughing and gallop- 
ing over the meadows to pick up the windfalls in the orchard. And, 
sad to say, although the apples are nearly fit to gather, although the 
gale has lasted all night—they find none. On occasions such as these 
Elly is always beaten. 

He is a tall, silent, dark man, hollow of cheek, sharp-featured, Elly’s 
father ; and both she and her mother hold him in greater dread than 
anything in earth or hell or heaven. Both deceive him and play into 
each other’s hands. 


H “eve as golden as sunlit corn; a skin of roses, red and white; 
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Those constantly-recurring babies (there are seven younger than 
Elly, and there is one boy older than herself) keep the Pitchers’ 
establishment a very poor one. It is something of a problem always 
to make the ten or eleven shillings stretch from pay-day to pay-day. 

Week out, week in, on such tables as that of the Pitchers’ family, no 
meat appears—unless the piece of fat bacon, cut into big lumps and 
boiled in a hard and heavy dumpling, can be called meat. With the 
exception of this dainty there is little but bread and cheese and potatoes 
—and those apples which Elly shakes down from the orchard trees. 

It is a nasty implement, that with which Ben Pitcher corrects the 
failings of his daughter—but it is a handy one—the belt he wears to 
strap his coarse trousers about his waist. It is a belt that was in the 
army once, like the grey greatcoat he puts on over his sleeved jacket 
on Sundays, and it is ornamented with clasps and buckles which raise 
ugly lumps on Elly’s head, and cut her barearms and shoulders. And 
Elly is not built in the heroic mould at all; she maddens her father to 
greater exertions by yelling lustily before her punishment begins. The 
cottage stands in a lonely spot, and there is no one but the mother to 
hear Elly’s cries—to comfort her when she runs in, bruised, and beside 
herself with rage and hate and terror, and flings herself, face downward, 
on the bit of carpet before the fire. 

Small wonder that mother and child connive at deceiving this 
husband and father, at once so passionate and so sullen. In all ways 
they deceive him. Elly’s mother, despite the dragging upon her of the 
constant babies, is a pretty woman still. She is, wonderful to relate, 
light-hearted too, and, although her figure is no more, her skin is almost 
as pink and white as Elly’s. Her hair was once like Elly’s too, and 
for all its careless keeping and rough treatment is of a pretty colour 
still, and breaks into little roughened waves about her forehead as 
does Elly’s own. 

When Elly and she, shutting up two or three of the older children in 
the cottage, and carrying a couple of babies with them, tramp the six 
miles to Runwich to visit the old father and mother of. Mrs. Pitcher 
living in that town, Elly knows that, three times out of four, she does 
not catch a glimpse of the aged grandparents. She sits all day long 
with her mother and the babies in the long kitchen of the King’s Head. 
The outing does not cost Elly’s mother a ha’penny. There is no 
stint of old and new friends, frequenters of the place, to treat the 
bright-faced woman and the fair-faced child. Sometimes they come 
home with money in their pockets. 

Ben Pitcher knows nothing of all this. Elly keeps the mother’s 
secrets. Later the mother keeps Elly’s. 

To the Pitchers’ cottage there is but one sleeping-room. In this, 
husband, wife, and eight children sleep together; the littlest in the big 
bed with father and mother; three of the next-sized with Elly in the 
rickety iron bedstead pulled across the foot of the larger bed; the boy 
has, for his separate accommodation, a shakedown against the wall. 
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This is a shocking state of things of course. Mrs. Robinson at the 
farm speaks of it to Sir Thomas, her husband’s landlord. Sir Thomas 
is a bachelor, not deriving sufficient money from his estate——-nearly 
all Dulditch belongs to him—to afford a wife. It is a pity—he being 
a man made for the love of women and children, honourable, tender- 
hearted, unselfish, gentle. He is rendered miserable by the recital ; 
cannot sleep of nights in his own not too luxuriant apartment in the 
London Chambers to which “hard times” have banished him. On 
his estate, impoverished as it is, there must not be such a crying 
scandal. He resolves to give up his last remaining extravagance, his 
annual six weeks’ fishing in Norway, in order that funds may be 
supplied for the necessary alterations. 

So the order goes forth that on Sir Thomas’s estate a second and a 
third chamber be added to all those cottages at present having only one. 

Then in a short time there is excitement in the family of the 
Pitchers. A constant racket of conversation and exchange of rough 
compliment go forward between the two bricklayers engaged upon 
the Pitchers’ Cottage and Elly’s mother, who is a match for a dozen 
such. Meanwhile, a youth of seventeen—the “Slab” as he is 
called—passes his spare moments in flinging stones and lumps of 
hard mortar at the daughter of the house when she appears; in 
“chivvying” her round corners when she runs away; in calling out 
to her epithets no softer than his chosen missiles in return for the 
chaff to which she treats him. 

Very attractive is this horse-play to Elly; and it lasts on and 
on over several weeks—months even—for the boy’s masters are no 
more expeditious nor constant to the work in hand than the rest 
of their kind. So friendly do the boy and girl become in their rough, 
uncouth way, that, when at last the bricklayers’ work is done and they 
go for good, and the painters and glaziers set to work in their places, 
Elly’s spirits are gone too. She shows no inclination, as her mother 
at once does, to enter upon friendly relations with the quieter and more 
respectable workmen who for a time hang about the cottage. 

“Elly hev finely got on,” the village women say, talking her over, 
‘‘yrown a’most a wummun, th’ mawther hev’.” 

She is but sixteen, but she looks older, all at once, and carries a quiet 
and sensible tongue in her head instead of that pert and foolish one 
with which she used to make herself enemies among her kind. 

Presently Elly tires at the wash-tub and faints among the dirty 
water as she 1s scrubbing the floor. ‘Then there comes a day when 
she goes on foot with her mother to a town ten miles distant, where 
the bricklayers who, besides building another chamber to her home, 
have made such an epoch in Elly Pitcher’s life, are at work. 

It was on the evening of their return, Elly sitting listless and weary 
in the chimney-corner, her head fallen against the wall, that Mrs. 
Pitcher broached to her husband a scheme for sending the girl to 
service at last. 
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“Q’ coorse! Ha’n’t I allust said it? An’ oughter ha’ gone suner. 
She be on’y a duin’ yer wark hare. Du yer good to bea duin’ on 
It yerself.” 

«She be a gettin’ a right big gal,” the mother acquiesces. ‘She'll 
be a duin’ harself good and a larnin’ harself, as I tell her.” 

She gives a glance of wistful encouragement at Elly, who however 
begins to cry hopelessly. | 

‘‘T sholl miss the Baby and my little brawthers,” she says, and sobs 
and snivels so drearily that her father with a warning scowl on his face 
begins to unbuckle his trouser-strap. 

So, in a week or two Elly goes away. A place is found for her in 
that public-house at Runwich with which she is already familiar. She 
writes miserable letters home to her “dere father and mother” send- 
ing many kisses to the Baby and the “ Little brawthers” and com- 
plaining—safe away from the strap with the leather buckle—of the 
hardships of the place, of the tiredness of her legs; of how her hands 
are chapped and her feet swell; of how the whole work of the house 
is put on her; of how she longs to be at home again. 

‘Send mea flower, O Dere father and Mother, ef tis only a Dasy 
out of the Grarse. I fare so to long to look at Somthin from Dul- 
ditch’ one of the letters concludes. 

The poor little “ brawthers ” miss their sister sadly ; for Elly, by no 
means neglectful of the salutary rod, yet has all the small hearts in 
her possession. The baby but one grows up quite bandy-legged 
through having to be put too early upon his feet. There was no one 
so quick as Elly at seeing birds’ nests, so expert at cowslip balls and 
daisy chains, so successful with the whistles and popguns made from 
the “hilder” branch. Spring was robbed of half its pleasures for the 
little Pitchers that year. Mother, too, has grown so “short” with 
them all; and the children have seen her more than once “ making a 
face,” and crying quite openly into the wash-tub; and now and again, 
as she kneels upon the hearth, splash will come a great tear upon the 
potatoes she is peeling for supper. 

She has the ‘“neuralisy awful in her hid,” she tells the father 
apologetically, and gets small comfort from that quarter. 


One summer evening when the sweet dusk had fallen and the scent 
of the lime-trees was heavy in the air; when the children had been 
long abed, and the snores of the master of the house could be heard 
as far as the little garden gate, against which, Mrs. Pitcher, on the 
lookout for a chance gossip with a passing neighbour, leaned, Elly, 
poor child, came home. 

So fagged and weary was she with the walk, so worn-out and 
exhausted, that before she could complete her story—broken and dis- 
jointed it is true, but in the telling of which not one word, alas! was 
needed—she had fallen asleep upon the bank on which she had sunk 
down. 
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She is put to bed in that second chamber, the building of which had 
cost her so dear; and the father goes to his work in the morning 
unawares. For the wife, lying weeping through the hours beside him, 
dares not tell him that his daughter has come back. 

However, in such homes secrets cannot long be kept, and when he 
returns for his mid-day meal he is confronted by Elly, her blue eyes 
wide with terror of him, as she sits on the stool in the chimney-corner. 

“What air yu back for till yu was guv’ lave?” he demands of her, 
stopping with a suspicious scowl upon the threshold. 

“ T come becos I had tu, faather,” Elly says with a pitiful twitching 
of the lips—her voice is thick with fear. She dares not turns away 
her eyes from him to look at her mother, but she stealthily puts out 
a shaking little red hand and clutches at the skirt of her mother’s 
dress. 

‘Har misses hav’ tret’ ’er shameful,” the mother explains in nervous 
haste; and stands in front of Elly dishing up the dinner. 

Plunging a fork wildly into the saucepan over the fire, she proceeds 
to fill a large yellow basin, waiting on the fender in readiness, with the 
sloppy “light” dumplings (composed of flour, water, and baking 
powder, simply) which are to form the meal. 

But with a by no means gentle movement Ben Pitcher thrusts her 
On one side, and, with a lowering light in his eyes, confronts his 
daughter. 

“D n yer!—ha’ yu been a bad hussy?” he demands fiercely. 
« Answer me true—or by God, I’ll cut th’ life out on yer.” 

And then Elly, shivering, white-lipped, answers : 

“Oh faather—I hev.” 

At that a wail goes up from the little “ brawthers”” seated round the 
table ; from the bandy-legged youngest but one, who has been given 
a hot dumpling into his hands to keep him quiet; from the baby in 
its cradle, kicking bare, red heels in the air and sucking at its gutta- 
percha tube. For, without a word, the father has begun to busy 
himself with the belt that is around his waist. 

At the sight, the mother, bold beyond precedent, flung herself 
upon him: 

‘© Ben—for God’s sake !—yer’l] du murder, man !—for God’s sake!” 
she cried. 

She clung to him, trying to imprison the cruel right arm; but, 
despite his daily diet of dumpling and potato, the man had strength 
in that hour of his fury, and savagely flung her off. 

Yet, when he reached his victim his arm was mercifully stayed ; for 
the girl, who had not uttered a sound, had fallen sideways against the 
wall and was lying there, white and senseless, the terrified blue eyes 
closed. 

The father stood and looked at her for a long minute; then with 
words on his lips crueller than the cruel belt, turned away and sat down 
to the table. 
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When a man is in a constant condition of unsatisfied hunger it will 
not do—if the heavens fall—to neglect a chance of eating. The 
dumplings, depend on it, were bitter enough that day in Ben Pitcher’s 
mouth; but eat he must in order to be able to place them again to- 
morrow for self, wife, and children upon the board. 

The mother dared not stop in her duties of the table to show any 
attention to the unconscious Elly. But before the meal was over the 
girl had revived and was taken with strong shivering, which she strove 
vainly to repress by hugging herself tightly in her locked arms 
and pressing against the wall. Her teeth chattered loudly in her 
mouth. The “little brawthers” regarded her, open-mouthed; and 
Bandy-legs, leaning, dumpling in fist, against his sister’s knee, gave a 
burst of delighted laughter, evidently thinking it an entertainment 
arranged for his benefit. 

Ben, having concluded his repast, pulled forward over his brow the 
hat he always wore at the back of his head in the house, and pushing 
his chair from the table with a grating noise, got up and went to the 
door. There he paused for a minute, looking out beneath the blue 
fields of heaven, over the sleepy summer land. Nothing of the peace 
and the sweetness of the sweet and peaceful spot and hour were in 
Ben Pitcher’s heart. Presently he turned his head back into the 
cottage room and looked at the girl. She was shaking still with such 
violence that the rickety chair on which she sat rocked noisily 
with her. 

‘Don’t le’ me find yu hare in home o’ mine when I come back ter 
night—du, I'll kill yer,” he said. Said it savagely, but convincingly, 
too; with the tone of a man who quite possibly might keep his word. 

Then he went. 

So, on that same afternoon, when the heat of the day was at its 
height, Elly, loudly sobbing, says good-bye to babies and little ‘“ braw- 
thers”; to Mother, giving the baby refreshment at the open door, her 
face made up like the face of a little child for weeping, after the artless 
manner of the poor, her tears falling on her bare bosom. Poor Mrs. 
Pitcher is fagged out with emotion and the day’s work; the kitchen 
has still to be “‘redd up” and there is the evening meal to see to, and 
the home-coming of her lord and master to attend. She cannot 
accompany Elly even half a mile of her weary way. But she looks 
after the girl’s short broad figure, yearningly, as she goes, the mother’s 
eyes all but blinded with the tears she is too much occupied to 
wipe away. 

Across the fields poor Elly journeys to the workhouse. 

Her weary feet pat “against the sorrel as she goes,” the hem of 
her pink cotton dress fans away the dandelion-down by the grassy 
roadway. What a road for such young feet to travel! Whata 
burden of terror and of sorrow for such baby shoulders to bear! 
For if, in the eyes of the law which permits her father to turn her 
from his doors at the age of sixteen, Elly is a responsible person, 
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morally she is but an infant still. No bird, with its ‘little life of bush 
and briar,” should have been more joyous of spirit and condition than she. 

Elly has lived all her life among people who hold the workhouse 
to be an earthly hell, who loathe and dread its officers, laws, and 
institutions as we should loathe and dread the devils, the brimstone, 
and the unquenchable fire—if we believed in them. She has added 
to the terrors and shames which have been detailed to her imagination 
shames and terrors of her own. She is, besides, unutterably weary, 
and sick with painful bodily weakness. 

Let us leave the child to perform that drear journey alone. Who 
cares to imagine the terrors of such a miserable pilgrimage ? 


When, six weeks later, Elly Pitcher retraced her steps along the 
same road, she carried in her arms her baby of three weeks old. 
White and pinched and emaciated she looked, her steps uncertain 
and wavering from weakness, the light, miserable bundle she carried 
weighing like lead in her arms. 

A few yards she dragged along the weary way, and giddy, trembling, 
sat down to rest; then, rising with painful effort, dragged a few feet 
more. After hours of such painful resting, such cruel toiling, she 
reached the cottage door once more. 

The little “‘ brawthers ” were still at school at that hour, the mother 
was standing at the wash-tub. As Elly’s figure darkened the door Mrs. 
Pitcher looked up, and the women gazed into each other’s eyes. 

Elly does not utter a sound; but the mother, recoiling fora moment, 
with a cry rushes forward, pulls the child almost violently from the 
girl’s arms and turns away, sobbing wildly, as she rocks the baby on 
her own breast. 

Elly’s voice is hollow, all the childish ring of it gone. 

‘Mother, I cou’n’t stop theer. I tried—but I cou’n’t” she said. 
Yu mus’ kape th’ baby, mother. Tl wark and pay yer for it. 
That’ll du as yar baby du. Tha’s so wake that ’ont take much. Kape 
it out o’ faather’s waay—don’t let ’m strap it—not yit. Tha’s sech a 
little un—-yit.” 

She had come in and had sat down, and the mother, regarding her 
with woeful eyes, had placed food before her. 

“JT b’aint hungry, and I ’ont stop, ’cause o’ faather,” Elly says, and 
staggering gets to her feet again. 

‘¢Wheer be yu a-goin’?’ that plight, gal?” the Mother asks fretful 
and helpless, and is told that Elly is bound for her old place at the 
King’s Head. 

‘“‘ Misses—she’s a hard ’un—but I warked; and she said as how 
she’d maybe take me on agin when the baby was born—I han’t no 
wheers else to go—and I’m a-goin’ theer,” Elly concludes. 

Before she leaves she comes forward and takes the miserable white- 
looking atom of humanity she has added to an already overteeming 
population into her arms and kisses the little pinched face. 
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‘‘ Mother, ha’ yer seen—him ?” she asks. 

Not so much as a “glint” on him, the mother declares, although 
she has tramped many a mile in search. As a matter of fact the 
“ Slab,” scenting trouble ahead, had given up the bricklaying profession 
for that of arms—had ’listed and was already on his way to India. 
No help to be expected from that quarter. 


Not a word is said to Ben Pitcher on the subject of the new 
addition to his family. Perhaps he deems it wiser to take no notice 
and to treat the little workhouse descendant of his line as if it had not 
existed. Perhaps, in the fulness of his quiver, he has really lost count 
of the number of arrows allotted to his share. He says nothing. 

The offspring of the immature girl-mother does not thrive. Whereas 
the lawful inhabitants of the cottage, they who, by paternal right, claim 
their share of bed and board, are round-cheeked, bright and pleasant- 
looking, the little alien remains ever feeble and flaccid of limb, white 
and unattractive. It may be that the weight of its young mother’s woe 
and terror was indelibly stamped upon her unborn child; it may be 
that it feels on its melancholy little spirit the shadow of its birthplace, 
of its nameless and shameful condition ; or it may be (as is more likely) 
that the requirements of Mrs, Pitcher’s own baby restrict the allowances 
of Mrs. Pitcher’s grandchild. Certain it is that the contrast of the two 
children nourished at one breast is a striking one. 

From being ashamed that flesh and blood of hers should be so puny, 
and diseased and unlovely, “grandmother” grows to feel a positive 
pride in the child’s diminutiveness and feeble condition. The “ quality ” 
begin to interest themselves. The ‘ Missus” as she is called in the 
Pitchers’ family, the wife of Mr Robbins at the Brightlands farm, 
having exhausted her own specifics, insists on driving Mrs. Pitcher 
and the baby into Runwich to see the doctor there, being privately of 
opinion that the grandmother—no better than she should be—is 
starving the child. Her daughters—“the young ladies ”—-for whom 
Elly had always found the earliest violets in return for a left-off dress, 
a ribbon for her hat (they are of Elly’s age and older, but are in the 
school-room still), knit little undershirts and woollen petticoats for Elly’s 
baby because its tiny hands and feet are always cold. Now and then a 
sympathising person will send a shilling for the benefit of the dwarfed, 
unwholesome child. A donation which, thanks to the close reasoning 
of Mrs. Pitcher, arguing that what is for her own support and nourish- 
ment is to the advantage of Elly’s child, is generally laid out at the 
White Hart in draught stout. 

If it could but die! the tender-hearted women say, looking upon 
the miserable little atom of humanity. If it would please God to take 
it! But it does not please Him. By the loss of beautiful, cherished 
daughters, chief pride and comfort of idolising hearts; by the death 
of promising healthful sons on whom high hopes are built, whose 
future stretched all golden before them, heads are bowed, and homes 
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are desolate. The deformed and sickly workhouse child clings to its 
small thread of life and pines on. 

Presently it is a year old. And while the babe, a few months older, 
runs, ‘catching at chairs and tables and mother’s gown with chubby, 
clutching fingers, and will make his escape from the brick floor, which 
is his natural play-ground, to the garden where the marigolds, with 
whose dew-drenched leaves he loves to play, grow wild beneath the 
currant bushes, the unhappy alien hes ever on its back upon the top 
of the chest of drawers where is its bed. Its thin, wearying little voice 
night and day is hardly hushed. Its face is white and moist and 
pinched ; its little in-drawn lips are blue: it lies always with one 
shrunken foot and leg twisted the wrong way. 

It is not claimed for Mrs. Pitcher that she is a faultless person. On 
the contrary it is hinted among the neighbours that she has not always 
been faithful to her husband. It is certain that she tells lies and loves 
a glass. Yet is she a good-natured and kind-hearted woman. 
Beyond the neglect of ignorance, and the bad usage consequent ona 
poverty of resource, her grandchild has little to complain of. Even 
when the weekly payments cease as, presently, they do; when Elly 
goes, without a word, from the Red Dragon at Runwich leaving no 
address, the baby is still kept fairly whole and clean, gets the morsel 
of bread which, its supply of milk having ceased, is all that it 
consumes. 

It is an evil day in its wretched history when Elly again appears 
upon the scene. 

She comes—a girl of only seventeen still, but with all trace of youth 
gone from eye and voice. Comes with a brazen face, a hardened 
glance; with a loose red handkerchief twisted about her neck; with a 
dirty straw hat, looking as if it had roofed many a villainous head, 
pulled upon her sunny hair; with a thread of yellow beads about her 
throat and a large white apron girt about her waist. 

She brings some cheap tins and skewers in her hands, and, stand- 
ing in the open doorway, with a burst of musicless laughter, asks 
her astonished parent what she will buy. There is a travelling van 
hung round with door-mats, with saucepans, with common earthen- 
ware, upon the open green space before the orchard where Elly used to 
steal the apples. She steals other things by right of profession now, 
having joined herself to the villainous-looking middle-aged proprietor 
of the above itinerant establishment. 

He has taken Elly to supply the place of the last woman who called 
herself his wife. There are half-a-dozen small children who play in the 
dust of the road, unwashed, unkempt, half-dressed. Another, of which 
Elly is to be the mother, will soon be added to the stock. 

Elly is not afraid of her father now, alas! She stands, arms akimbo, 
on the steps of her caravan, and watches him as he goes slouching to 
his evening meal. At a word from his wife he comes to the door of 
the cottage, looks across to the Green, and is greeted by a burst of 
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laughter from the girl. With the finger of scorn she points him out 
to the pock-marked scoundrel with the ear-rings who is her mate. 
The owner of herself and the caravan acknowledges this species of 
introduction by a storm of abusive language addressed to Elly herself 
and her father impartially. 

The girl does not care. That poor woman whose successor she is 
died from ill-treatment ; and this Elly knows. But he has not begun 
to beat her yet. 

Ben Pitcher is not a man to be laughed at with impunity. A word 
to his master “up to the house” brings Mr. Robbins, who hates 
gipsies as Betsy Trotwood hated donkeys, upon the scene. He did 
not forget in a hurry the volley of oaths with which the pock-marked 
gentleman of the ear-rings received his order to depart, nor the string 
of abusive slang (happily as Dutch to his simple ears) with which 
Elly, from the vantage-ground of the caravan, greeted that old master 
to whom she had been used to curtsey, with a nervous recollection of 
apples misappropriated, from her babyhood up. 

Before they started—and they prepared for departure as the dark- 
ness of the summer night came on—Elly’s mother came weeping 
across with the grandchild in her arms. Ben had turned it out of 
doors. The grandmother kisses the poor waif, passionately, with many 
tears before she leaves it; lies and weeps all night, her own children 
sleeping around her, for the poor outcast journeying away from her 
_ under the stars. But what is the small bundle of whining humanity 
to Elly? 

When, in the first blush of the morning, the caravan comes to 
anchor again, the owner, having walked at his horses’ heads all night, 
unharnesses the tired beasts, hobbles them for their search over the 
short, springy turf of the heath for their well-earned breakfast, and 
goes to fling himself, all dressed as he is, upon his bed. To find yet 
another occupant of his already overcrowded couch is not a pleasant 
surprise to him. Elly has to explain the new-comer’s presence there as 
best she can. 

She is rewarded by her first experience of the weight of that heavy 
hand which had beat the life out of the other woman. 

The greater part of the long summer’s day Elly spends sitting at a 
distance from the caravan, the babe, whose wailing no instinct or 
experience teaches her to hush, in her lap. 

All about are little hillocks of wild thyme: she crushes the plant with 
her elbows as she leans back, and the warm still air is sweet with its 
fragrance. There is not a breath to stir the harebells growing in a 
big patch beyond her feet. The sky above is as blue as they. 

So still she sits, the little rabbits, bright eyed and wary, look out at 
her from the prickly covert of the gorse-bushes, only half afraid. A 
sorry sight they see: a disfigured face with bruised cheek and cut and 
swollen lip; great eyes, that looking out sullenly from under the 
battered, wicked hat, keep a watch upon the movements of the ear- 
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ringed man going about the daily business of the caravan without 
Elly’s assistance. 

When the shades of evening begin to fall once more, and the baby 
rabbits, grown bolder, scud across the flowers at her feet, and she sees 
in the movements about the caravan the well-known signs of an early 
departure, a despair seizes upon Elly. She is half-dead with faintness, 
having tasted no food all day; she is distracted by the incessant moan- 
ing of the child upon her lap. 

She hates that cause of all her woe. Why does it lie there, miser- 
ably wringing from side to side its thin blue lips? What binds her to 
such hideous companionship? What is the child to her ? 

She had had untiring patience with those dragging babies of her 
mother’s, beneath whose burden her own growth had been stunted ; 
she had loved and wept for the “little brawthers ”; but all that girlish 
tenderness of heart had left her with its innocency. Nothing but 
hardness was in her breast to-night—that and a desperate anxiety not 
to be left behind. 

The eldest of the vagrant children, brown of face, white-haired, was 
sent to bring in the hobbled horses. She watched each led across the 
uneven ground, its reluctance met by kicks and blows of the small 
tyrant of seven summers who had it in charge. She laid the baby 
beneath the little hillock of wild thyme, and, breathless, rose to her 
knees—rose to her feet, trembling with eagerness, sick with fear. 
Would he go and leave her so? 

He had knocked her about cruelly that morning; he had had no 
thought of the child she was soon to bear to him, but had half-killed 
her in his stupid, brutal rage ; but—would he leave her so? 

The sun had set. The western sky was glorious in crimson and 
gold, the heavens above her head were flushed through their pearly 
tints by a divine rosiness. The horses’ heads were turned to the west. 
She put her hands above her straining eyes and looked and looked ; 
then called the man’s name with hoarse anxiety. 

“?Lisha—’Lisha—I’m hare! Don’t lave me, ’Lisha.” 

But there was no strength in the husky voice. In the noise of 
departure it was drowned. The children tumbled one after the other 
into the caravan, the man at the leader’s head cut the air with his 
whip; with a strain and a jolt the creaking, cumbrous machine 
started. 

Her hands still shading her eyes, Elly followed, stumbling over the 
ant-heaps, the hillocks of moss and wild thyme, the prickly gorse 
catching at the hem of her dress. 

An hour later the man, having occasion to stop his horses, becomes 
aware of the broad, short figure in the white apron and the battered 
hat trudging behind. 

‘You hare?” he asks his speech illumined by the interspersal of 
many oaths. ‘“ And where is your brat ?” 

‘“‘T ha’ left it. Yu said as how I worn’t to bring it, ’Lisha.” 
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He looked at her, scowling upon her beneath the starlight, and 
caught her roughly by the arm. 

“You ha’n’t made a hand on’t, d—n you!” he asks suspiciously. 

She is almost shrinking from exhaustion, but she looks him straight 
in the face: 

‘J ha’n’t hurt a hair o’ its head, so help me God,” she says. ‘I 
didn’t want it. It worn’t nawthin’ ter me. A woman tuk it. ’Lisha 
—TI’m a’most starved.” 

She ends with a sob and he lets her climb up into the caravan. 
When she has found herself food and a drink of tea from the pot 
which is always on the stove, she sinks upon the bed and falls into a 
heavy, dreamless slumber. - 


When they find the miserable baby its misery has ceased at last. 
For it is dead upon its bed of wild thyme, its moaning quiet for ever 
Mary E. Mann. 


THE MAINE 


AIL on, good ship! let light winds bear you on 
S Through ocean’s stormy paths to distant shore, 
Ready to meet the battle lost or won, 

Ready to help till need shall be no more. 
Sail on! sail on! by wings of pity sped, 

Freighted with woman’s hands and woman’s tears ; 
High hearts to seek the dying and the dead, 

Strong love to cast away a woman’s fears. 
The bannered cross shall float upon the wave 

Serene till all the din of war shall cease, 
Shall point to victory beyond the grave, 

And in its holy silence plead for peace! 

C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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lived. Sometimes the weakness of his vanished character forces 

the illusion into reality, but sometimes, and happily, he is still 
strong enough to bring reproaches upon our ready forgetfulness. 
To-day, with the new life of the hour looking forward to its own 
summer, the fresh aim glowing, the younger minds, at high pressure, 
full of hope, there is place and a reason for lingering upon the name of 
the Old Commoner. 

He was a child while the “incalescent scorpion” was still writhing, 
and the glare of two coronations enlivened the London of his youth. 
Those were days when there was a light upon Westminster both by 
land and water which is long ago departed. We do not train our 
rowing men at the College of Saint Peter in the present years of grace, 
and some who love the old school would be glad to transport it, 
despite all sacrifice, to greener playing-fields than those of Vincent 
Square. Our Old Commoner was hardly one of these, and yet he had 


a es grave closes, a year passes, and we wonder if the man ever 


anopen mind. He had not the fervour which belongs to greatness, 


but unlike the little, he enjoyed the trouble of looking all round a 
question and coming to his conclusion weightily. You knew, of 
course, what to expect, all the time. He had a courtly way of telling 
you that your notions were foolish. He could draw on half a century 
of experience, and easily make a young man scem a child. But the 
best thing of all was to hear his laugh. 

Sometimes, in the half-light of a summer evening on the terrace of 
his home, or, if it were winter, by the fire in his own study, lined 
with books, he used to tell me of days gone by. 

‘Life was life, then,” he used to say. ‘‘You’ve no conception of 
how full-blooded it was. I remember my first day in the House of 
Commons. There was a scene. It couldn’t have had much to do 
with my arrival on the floor of the chamber. I don’t think any one 
knew I was there. My election had not been exciting: I owed it 
entirely to a lady, a grande dame of the old school, whose influence in 
the North of England was enormous at that time. I came in very 
quietly, was introduced, was allowed a faint cheer by some of my 
friends, and ten minutes later was witnessing a scene of wild disorder, 
which upset my notions of Parliamentary rule for the rest of my life. 
Perhaps it was just as well, for though this happened before you were 
born, my boy, I lived to see passions rise higher, and then, as before, 
of course, there was an Irish element in the business. And the trifle 
it was all about! Some member had declared that the Protestant 
Religion was a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. There were 
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protests. Protests became cries of indignation. Indignation became 
frenzy, and before the night was over the House fairly shook its sides 
with rage. It made a tremendous impression on me at the time, and 
ever since I have wondered why people did not pass off extravagant 
suggestions with a smile. They do now: and you may hear to-day — 
sentiments expressed in the House of Commons which would have 
raised a storm two generations ago. We were fuller-blooded then.” 

The Old Commoner used to shake his head over the degeneracy of 
the moderns, but he was very proud of being a modern himself. His 
house was a paradise for men, women, children, and animals. He had 
an ingenious mind, and all the new devices of the age were brought 
into requisition to improve his property. One thing used very much 
to amuse me when he had, as he did at times, a bachelor party staying 
with him. The cloth used to be removed at dessert, and solemnly a 
toast was given which proved his loyalty to the Crown he had served 
so long. Then we suddenly found the dining-table disappear through 
the floor. 

‘Take your chairs, gentlemen.” 

Those who were in the know wheeled them in the right direction, 
while the rest, rather nervously, followed their example. The result 
of these manceuvres was a wide circle round the fireplace. Then, 
presto! From the floor sprang a long, narrow board spread with 
dessert and wine. There was no trouble in passing the wine from 
hand to hand: no rising: a little railway, on which the decanters ran 
from place to place, acted as dumb waiter. And the Old Commoner’s 
delight in this perfected mechanism was a joy to behold. Certainly 
I shall never forget the sunny, jovial face as he laughed over it, 
telling us that he got the idea from an old College Common Room, 
and had improved upon it. That would lead to any number of 
Oxford stories. 

He remembered the days when wigs had not gone out of fashion, 
when riding to hounds was a necessary part of academic education, 
when dinner was at four o’clock. But discipline was discipline. 
It must have been a very delightful life, but the Old Commoner did 

not disguise his opinion that younger men had a far better time of it, 
"were treated less like children. One thing he always regretted, he 
said, the disrepute into which University Sermons, as an institution, 
had fallen. ‘As an institution, mind,” he said. ‘The Sermons 
themselves are as good as ever they were. I heard one a little time 
ago. But no one is bound to go tothem. It was very different in 
my day. The hearing of long, learned, and majestic sermons was 
forced upon us, and they became as necessary to us as the air we 
breathed.” 

That brought us to great ecclesiastics, of whom he had known a vast 
number. He knew their weak as well as their strong points. He 
touched them off with quick spirit. “My Lord of This” was sharply 
contrasted with “Our Lady of That.” He had commendation for 
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zeal, reprobation for sheer pomposity. Then he would strut down the 
room to show how a bishop can walk if he likes. It was particularly 
odd, for he was the very figure for a bishop himself. But in one 
thing he always declared these prelates are all alike. ‘ They are the 
most discontented lot on earth. I never knew one that could put up 
with the house a grateful people permitted him to live in. If it was 
big, he wanted it small; if it was in the country, forsooth, his lordship 
would have it sold, transported,—nor gave authority a rest till it was 
done; and then the whole Bench of them together would ring the 
changes on the alternatives.” And as he told us this, the lugubrious 
face of the Old Commoner proved that the lot of an Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner, in the words of the song, “ was not a happy one.” But 
he brightened up as he recollected how he had thwarted one of the 
aproned dignitaries, and sent him back to a house he had declared 
nothing would induce him to live in, while yet his furniture was on the 
road to another place. 

The Old Commoner had a big purse, and it was lucky that though 
his physical frame was little, his heart was big also. His table always 
groaned beneath a great pile of appeals, and I believe that few were 
sent empty away. His was a charitable soul, partly, I think, because 
he took, for all his cheerfulness, a very serious view of life. A loss 
which came to him in middle age told heavily upon him: the greater 
loss that fell on his house in the days when his hair was wholly 
silvered killed him outright. The whole nature of the man was 
sensitive, and though he learnt the lesson of toleration, patience, and 
forgiveness, with a thoroughness that betrayed itself in every word 
he spoke, he sometimes gave me the impression that the burden of 
his days was too great for him to bear. Even so, it was as a 
sagacious, kindly adviser, a friend to the poor, a valiant and vigorous 
optimist, that I chiefly remember him. One night a servant brought 
him news that a man in the village had taken his life. I was sitting 
with him in his study: we were deep in some literary affairs which it 
was important to finish. He rose up quickly. The work must wait. 
Down into the village he went for the purpose of comforting the poor 
souls thus bereaved. It was late at night. He would go alone. Was 
that wonderful? I think it was, for this reason only: he was at that 
time over eighty years of age. I did not see him till next morning. 
He looked tired, but more, he looked sad. He had seen so much in 
his time, and here he seemed to be puzzling over the why and where- 
fore without an answer being vouchsafed from the stores of his 
knowledge. I asked him nothing. ‘The sadness wore off by degrees, 
and in a week he was himself again. 

The Old Commoner united in his person two faculties which are 
rarely seen in the same person. He was a sound scholar, and yet a 
more acute man of business never stepped. He directed a railway, 
he managed a company for life insurance, he kept the accounts of 
his own estate, he worked hard at committees on scores of different 
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subjects for more than forty years, and yet his real joy, as he sat at 
night by his own fireside, or snatched an hour under his loved cedars 
(dropping the book on his knee now and again to watch the squirrels 
chase one another across the lawn), was to read the Latin or Greek 
verse which those of his generation had learnt to regard as the natural 
source of human wisdom. In those hours he lost himself; a larger 
life than ours moved round him,—physically one would think a life 
more circumscribed, for the world was a little place when those old 
poets toiled at their work—a greater and a finer and a loftier con- 
ception of man’s place in the universe held him enchained, than any 
with which his varied practice of affairs had made him acquainted. 
The Old Commoner was happy then. 

And this makes me think of another trait in the old man’s character, 
more and more developed as he came nearer to the last stage of his 
long career. This was the spirit of toleration, which even made it 
possible for him to forgive those who were busy combating his fondest 
faiths. Perhaps this was nowhere more noticeable than when he spoke 
of the veteran friend, nearly estranged from him by political action, who 
possessed also, in even higher degree, those qualities of mind which 
were so conspicuous in the Old Commoner. The differences dis- 
appeared as they came nearer to the line which parts us from that 
which is unknown, unseen. They met frequently: they had, indeed, 
done so for years. But just in those last few months they seemed to 
speak to one another when they met, in tones which voiced a great 
strength and devotion of feeling. The man who had played the more 
prominent part went first. The Old Commoner was pall-bearer at the 
Abbey. I saw him then: his face expressed not sadness, but the calm 
satisfaction of a noble spirit. 

I would not leave the Old Commoner with gloomy thoughts ; indeed 
the last time I saw him he was smiling. There are smiles which have 
pain in them, but his was not one of these. He knew he had received 
his death-blow. He was ready to go. His memory did not fail 
him, even at the last; he spoke of the pleasures of his long life ; and 
hearing what he said, those who watched smiled too, instead of weep- 
ing, as he passed into the silence. 
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THE LOST DERBY 
By EDGAR JEPSON 


HOUGH there was no blood-tie between them, Sir Clive and 
Lady Hardy were so alike as often to be taken for twin brother 
and sister. Either was grey-eyed, fair-haired, clear-skinned, and 

of delicate, well-cut features ; the chin of either was square; and they 
were even more alike in their natures, high-spirited, sensitive, very 
proud, and strong-willed. They had been desperately in love with 
one another when they married, in love with a real love, founded on 
an understanding and appreciation of one another’s good qualities, not 
only on the natural attraction of two good-looking, healthy young 
creatures for one another. It had surely been a love to withstand 
well the perpetual assaults of close companionship ; and now, at the 
end of a year, it had, to all seeming, gone altogether from Gabrielle’s 
heart. For her part, indeed, she believed it to be dead; she believed 
that, if she did not actually hate her husband, she at any rate cared 
nothing for him. 

This had not come about in the common, married course; it had 
been brought about by Mrs. Wilkinson-Bond. A malevolent woman, 
on the ground of some real or fancied slight, she had fostered a faint 
sense of injury to a bitter hatred of Clive; had seen that the way to 
strike him was through his wife; had hastened to grow friends with 
her; and from that point of vantage had dealt the blow. A man of 
Clive’s good looks and charm had not come to his twenty-eighth year 
without some love affairs; and he had not lacked the sense to be 
honest with Gabrielle about them. Mrs. Wilkinson-Bond assured her 
that one of them—a certain Mrs Vaughan was the lady—had not 
even yet come to an end; and brought abundant invented evidence 
to support the assurance. Gabrielle did not easily, or soon, believe 
her ; but the evidence was overwhelming; Clive too showed himself 
a little less absorbed in her than he had been ; she was at last con- 
vinced ; and her world crumbled away beneath her feet. 

Her fine, if foolish, pride sustained her to endure the torment of her 
grief and jealousy and pain; but also it prevented her from going to 
hér husband for the truth of the matter. Of a sudden he found him- 
self a man who, thinking to touch warm flesh, touches a corpse. At 
first he could not believe his senses; but he was very soon assured 
that an infrangible barrier was set between his wife and himself. After 
a few vain attempts to break it down, his pride, as great and at least 
as senseless as hers, fired to an equal flame. He knew that he had 
done no wrong; he thought that she had fallen out of love with him ; 
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he would not protest or complain. With the stoicism of their good 
breeding, the two poor fools began to eat their hearts out, in a proud, 
ludicrous silence; pain was brushing very gently the bloom off her 
beauty, and dimming the glow of his health. Their friends saw no 
change in them: they still laughed when it was needful: but either 
saw the other growing thinner, and wondered at it. Clive sought 
relief in his racing, Gabrielle in the diversions of society; they 
avoided one another as much as might be, for to be together 
quickened the perpetual, dull aching of their hearts to a livelier pain. 

At this juncture George Vane fell in love with Gabrielle. A man 
about Town, he had all the qualities proper to that avocation: his 
looks, manners, and assurance recommended him to the women; his 
cheerfulness, his skill in riding and shooting, to the men. His means 
were small, his debts great; and he had acquired that entire selfish- 
ness natural in a man who has always lived by exploiting the weak- 
nesses of his fellows. Gabrielle’s fortune touched his heart no less 
than her beauty ; and he had no thought of letting his long friendship 
with Clive stand in his way. 

He was not long letting her see his passion; and after her first 
vexation at it had passed, she came to regard it with a certain toler- 
ance. From tolerance she passed to pity for him, pity that he should 
be in so hopeless acase. This pity was something his ally; but he 
had on his side stronger feelings, a young girl’s craving to be loved, 
the desire to have stanched the bleeding of her pride, to be restored 
to her content with herself by another man’s loving her, the desire for 
vengeance on her treacherous husband. She was little by little dis- 
armed against the assault of his passion; and with his fine hunter’s 
instinct Vane understood that it was so; he began to creep into her 
confidence, to set himself to grow part of her life. Without dreaming 
of it, she was falling more and more under his influence. 

That spring Clive was enjoying great good-fortune on the turf; and 
Vane was sharing it. Race after race fell to his horses; and Vane 
backed them all. Then Royal Red won the Guineas. The sporting 
papers, one and all, declared it a fluke; and declared further that the 
horse could not stay the Derby course. Clive knew better, and told 
Vane. Vane lost no time; before Clive could back the horse himself, 
he put all his winnings, and every other penny he could raise by selling 
out all his investments, on it; and brought down its price to two to one. 
Clive complained somewhat bitterly that some one had got wind of the 
horse’s true form, and spoiled the market. Vane condoled with him 
with manifest sincerity, and proclaimed himself an equal sufferer. 

It had been the ambition of Clive’s life to win the Derby; but now 
that the realisation of it was assured to him, he had little joy of it: 
Fortune, as is her frequent custom, was giving with one hand, and 
taking away with the other. He never said it to himself in so many 
words ; but he was dimly aware that he would have promised cheer- 
fully never to set eyes on a race, or a horse again, to secure that 
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Gabrielle should once more, if only for five minutes, be her old loving 
self to him; in truth, he would have given his eyesight for it. Day 
after day he went down to his racing-stables moodily, watched Royal 
Red at his gallops moodily, and came back to his home, so empty to 
him, moodily. Vane’s cheerful good-fellowship could alone draw him, 
at times, from his moodiness; more often it drove him to the verge of 
a raging fury, and he hid from it. 

Some ten days before the race he and Gabrielle went down, at the 
week end, to one of his country houses; and Vane and four or five 
friends went with them. On the Sunday afternoon, Clive was lying 
on a long chair in the garden under the windows of the house. His 
gloom was heavy on him; and he lay very still, his half-closed eyes 
seeing nothing. Of a sudden Vane’s voice came through the open 
windows of the morning-room above his head. He was speaking low; 
but there was the thrill of passion in his tone, and the words came 
penetrating. 

‘‘] kept silence till now, though I think you knew,” he said. “I 
was a poor man, and you are rich, But when Royal Red wins the 
Derby, I shall be rich. That very night we will be off to Paris; and | 
I swear, Gabrielle, you shall never regret it.” 

“No: no: I will not!” cried Gabrielle; her voice came very faint ; 
and Clive thought he recognised the ‘no’ that means ‘yes’: he had 
heard it himself. 

‘‘ Ah, you are not sure of me. You are not sure that you care for 
me! But I am sure; and I will not take your ‘no.’ In spite of 
yourself I will make you happy!” cried Vane; and his words came 
quicker and louder, 

Clive slipped out of his chair, and moved quietly away ; the thoughts 
were running through his mind with an extraordinary swiftness and 
clearness. Then of a sudden he turned dazed; and was presently 
stumbling like a drunken man down the aisles of the home wood. At 
last he threw himself down under a tree; and his heart ached and 
bled, and bled and ached again. It was long before he could tear his 
thoughts from Gabrielle’s faithlessness to Vane’s treachery. Then he 
fell into a very cold rage; and scheme after scheme of vengeance 
formed in his mind. But the sun was already low in the sky when his 
natural cool shrewdness returned to him, and he saw his way. He was 
a little surprised to find no anger in his heart against Gabrielle, only 
an overmastering desire to save her from Vane. If she no longer 
loved him—and plainly she did not—she should not fall into the hands 
of such a scoundrel; and he saw for the first time with clear eyes the 
selfish, treacherous, worthless nature of his friend. He would save 
her, and ruin him by the same stroke. 

He came back to the house with a new light in his eyes, his gloom 
gone, and something of his old cheerfulness on him. The shock 
and the having something to do that would take all his doing, braced 
him. For months he had avoided Gabrielle; now he neither avoided 
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nor sought her. But when they were thrown together, he was full of a 
hundred casual cares for her, the cares that had been so natural when 
they loved one another; and times and again Vane found himself 
forestalled. This change in Clive did not make the struggle in 
Gabrielle’s heart any the easier for her. Vane’s influence over her 
was strong ; weakened by long trouble she had fallen thoroughly under 
it. The need to escape from a life in which the frequent presence of 
her husband ever set her wounds rankling afresh, the need to find ease 
in a new life, was heavy on her. The desire for vengeance was still 
strong. But, urged on as she was by all these, she was held back by 
an obscure feeling underlying them all which, fierily as she denied to 
herself its very existence, was very like love for her husband. She was 
utterly at a loss about her real wishes; she did not know what she 
would do; and it was likely that Vanes masterfulness would turn the 
scale. 

When Clive came to weigh the cost of saving her, he winced. He 
had always run his horses straight ; and he found his duty to his wife 
and his duty to the British Public opposed. Could he, as an honour- 
-able man, let his wife fall into the hands of a scoundrel? Could he, 
as an honourable man, let the British Public lose the money it had 
laid on his horse? ‘The fact that he would lose heavily himself did 
not seem to him to lessen at all the evil. But he was too clear-headed, 
too little of a sentimentalist, to prefer the farther duty to the nearer ; 
only he sighed as he said to himself, ‘“‘ Well, that dear old ass the 
British Public must be sold again.” He never thought of the sacrifice 
of his ambition; he was sadly aware that he must sacrifice things 
dearer to him than winning the Derby, if he would straighten out the 
tangle of Gabrielle’s life. 

A day or two before the race a fresh access of jealousy settled 
Gabrielle for a few hours in the purpose of flying with Vane: they 
dined out; and Clive took Mrs. Vaughan into dinner. His attitude 
to that lady gave Gabrielle no reason for her jealousy indeed; but 
when did jealousy want a reason? In the garden after dinner, she 
gave Vane her promise that if Royal Red won the Derby, she would 
fly with him. On the next morning, she did not yet know what she 
wanted ; but she wished heartily that she had not pledged herself. 

Clive’s bad quarter of an hour came, when he had to explain to his 
jockey, Jem Hind, that Royal Red must not win on the morrow. 
The little man sat, very uncomfortably upright on the edge of a 
long saddle-back chair in Clive’s smoking-room; and when Clive 
broke the news to him, he jumped to his feet and tweaked at his hair, 
muttering, ‘I’m blessed if I ain’t asleep! ” 

‘“‘T wish you were,” said Clive. ‘But you’re not; and Royal Red’s 
got to lose.” 

‘‘T never would a’ believed it! Never!” cried the little man, in an 
extraordinary distress, and he broke into protestations, entreaties, and 
appeals. ‘ You that have always run your ’osses straight, sir! Can’t 
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you make enough that way? ’Ave you dropped so much, as you 
must run on the cross ?”’ 

“No, no!” cried Clive sharply. ‘It’s not money, Jem! I stand 
to lose fifteen thousand, besides paying your losses whatever they are ! 
It’s—it’s—a matter of honour.” 

The little man scratched his head, and rumpled his hair: “It beats 
me, Master Clive! Honour! That beats me! But if you says it 
—well, man and boy, I’ve always known you square.” 

“It is—a matter—of honour,” said Clive very slowly. ‘I’ve tried 
to find another way. There is none. Can you do it?” 

“Well,” said the little man sorrowfully, “if I can win with a ’oss, 
I can lose with a ’oss. But ’e’s a good ’oss; one of the best. And 
it’s ’ard, crool ’ard on ’im that he shouldn’t win the triple event!” 

‘‘Tt’s hard on him; it’s hard on you; and it’s hard on me. I don’t 
suppose I shall ever win the Derby now; and you know how I’ve 
wanted to. The cards and the horses never forgive,” said Clive sadly. 

‘‘ There’s no saying—no saying. But if it’s got to be, it’s got to,” 
said the little man rising to go. 

‘Let me know what you stood to win,” said Clive as he opened 
the door. 

‘‘You’d ’a asked what I stood to win first, Master Clive, if you 
hadn’t been on the square. But it's a rum go—a rum go.” And the 
little man went out shaking his bewildered head. 

A fortunate shower in the early morning made the drive down to 
Epsom pleasant; but three of the party added little to its gaiety. 
Clive was absorbed in his driving ; Gabrielle sat silent and unsmiling ; 
Vane was irritable; playing for such heavy stakes, the bad strain in 
him came out. He could scarcely drag his mind from the thought 
of the money to press Gabrielle’s foot now and again; and that should 
have been easy enough, for her beauty ravished the eye, and her 
troubled air deepened her charm. A thousand troubled thoughts 
thronged through her mind: she tried to see herself parted from 
Clive for good and all; she tried to see Clive enduring the just 
punishment of her loss. ‘Then she fell to a heart-rending recalling 
of the drive down to the race the year before, when she had sat by 
Clive’s side—to recalling the love in his voice and eyes. When they 
reached the course she was no nearer knowing the real desire of her 
heart than she had been when Vane proposed flight to her; but she 
would have given anything not to have given her promise. 

She lunched in a dream; she walked the Paddock in a dream; 
only Vane’s “He must win! He must win!” awakened her for a 
moment. 

When the bell rang that told them that the horses had started, she 
stood on the box-seat, her glasses glued to her eyes, trembling violently ; 
Vane in an equal trouble stood beside her; and Clive watched the 
colour ebbing out of their faces, a faint, cruel smile on his own. It 
seemed to Gabrielle that her heart would burst her bosom; she could 
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scarcely breathe ; she could not see through the glasses; she could 
not take them away from her eyes. The horses came we ee 
corner ; and Vane muttered “ Royal Red leads! ” 


Half-way down the straight, the crowd began to yell, “The Beane ee 
wins! The favourite wins!” And at the cry she knew at last what © - - 


she wished; that, now that it was too late, she would rather live, 
miserable and unloved, by Clive’s side, than enjoy away from him the 
fondest devotion of the best man in the world. She had scarcely 
learned it when the horses were upon them, and the crowd hushed. 
In the supreme excitement her sight cleared; she saw Royal Red neck 
and neck with another horse; saw him lose ground, and pass the post 
half a length behind. She could not believe her eyes; but Vane’s 
stunned mutter, “ He’s beat! He’s beat!” reassured her. She cried 
faintly “Thank God!” dashed her glasses on to the roof of the coach ; 
and stumbled down from the seat, blinded by tears of relief. 

Clive caught her arm; said, “ You’re upset; you must get out of 
this heat at once!” helped her down from the coach; hurried her 
through the crowd; and brought her to a tandem awaiting him on 
its outskirts. 

She hardly knew what she was doing, or where she was, till she 
found herself, clear of course and crowd and carriages, bowling along 
a side road leading out into the country. ‘[here were no grooms with 
them; Clive seemed to be-giving all his mind to the driving. She 
dried her eyes, and lay back, only conscious of an immense relief. 

Presently, Clive glanced at her, saw that she had recovered, and 
began to speak in a hard, bitter voice: ‘Of course you’re glad that I 
lost the Derby; but I don’t think you need have offered public 
thanksgiving for it. I don’t mind your injuring me in other people’s 
estimation ; but I do mind your injuring yourself.” 

“JT wasn’t! I didn’t! You're quite wrong!” said Gabrielle 
weakly. 

‘Well, perhaps no harm was done. Very likely your tears put 
them off the scent. They couldn’t know you were crying because 
you’d lost the chance of enjoying the brief affection of that scoundrel 
George Vane.” 

Gabrielle stared straight before her, her face very white. 

He did not look at her, but went on in a gentler voice: ‘“ Now I 
don’t want to go on spoiling your life. You’ve stopped caring for me 
—lI’ve given up trying to guess why—and I’m going to clear out of 
your way. I’m not going to cut my throat, because I think there’s 
just a chance that, if I don’t see you for a year or two, I may stop 
caring for you. I’m merely going to disappear. I’ve worked it all 
out, there’s going to be a yachting accident; and I shall be believed 
to have been drowned. I shall get away to Africa, and leave the field 
clear for you to marry some decent fellow of whom you can keep fond 
—1if you can keep fond of any one. I should have thought—I should 
have thought—] treated you well enough.” 
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“T don’t understand—I don’t understand—What are you going 
away. fos ?° :W hy? Why?” said Gabrielle thickly. 
“Partly to give you a free hand; partly because I can’t stand seeing 


: OM ‘when: you don't care for me any more.’ 


- She‘ lookéd ‘up at him, and saw the face of a desperately unhappy 
man: he had won his battle ; ; he had saved her from a miserable fate ; 
and the reaction from the fighting had left him weak, and careless of 
wearing any longer his mask. His eyes, turned away from her, were 
looking wearily over the sunlit fields. Of a sudden she burst into a 
storm of sobs, and cried, “You shan’t go! You shan’t go! I’d 
rather be miserable with you than have no life at all away from you! 
But I can’t understand—lI can’t understand—You would do this 
for me—and yet—-and yet—you make love to Mrs. Vaughan.” 

“What!” shouted Clive. ‘How dare you? Who told you 
that lie?” 

“Didn’t you—didn’t you kiss her in the Selwyns’ conservatory ? 
Didn’t you wander about the moors with her day after day, when I was 
at my mother’s, and you were in Scotland?” said Gabrielle hoarsely, 
her wild eyes striving to pierce into his very soul. 

“No; I didn’t! So that’s the kind of lie that hound told you! 
I’ve been true to you, child, in deed, in word, in thought, all the time.” 
And his voice rang absolutely true. 

‘“‘ Good heavens!” said Gabrielle, and buried her face in her hands. 

They were silent awhile ; then he said in a broken, very weary voice, 
“I don’t understand any more than you. I’m tired of it all, dead 
tired. I can’t stand any more. I leave it to you. Here, take the 
reins.” 

She took them, not daring to look at him. He seemed to swallow 
something, and went on, “The road we’re on will bring us back to 
town; the first turning to the right will bring us to the Grange ina 
couple of hours. If you accept my offer of clearing out, keep straight 
on. If you think you can love me again—turn—turn—to the right. 
But, for God’s sake, be sure!”’ He ended almost fiercely ; dropped 
heavily back in his seat ; and closed his eyes. 

Gabrielle took the corner clumsily ; he opened his eyes to the jerk ; 
put his arm round her; and kissed her full on the lips. 

“Oh,” she said with a little sob, “what a fool I’ve been! What a 
wicked, wicked fool! You'll never forgive me—never. And—and— 
I can’t see the horses’ heads.” 
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HE girl who descended from the train, with a few soft words 

T addressed to those still continuing their journey, and with a sign 

of recognition to Old John, was something more than a child. 

The clothes she wore were fashionable. Her face was one that would 

soon develop strong motives and characteristics ; it was full of expres- 
sion; the eyes might easily light up with waywardness. 

Old John, as he helped her to take her place in the lighter vehicle 
which he had brought to meet the train, spoke to her with a bluff 
readiness which betokened that he, at least, had never learned the 
mincing manners of pampered menials, 

‘“‘ Miss Joyce,” he said sternly, ‘“ you should ha’ come before. Your 
father’s hard on death. Girls in these days aren’t dutiful. He is for 
ever saying so. You should ha’ come before. He won’t think any 
better of you for your fine clo’es. An’ you won’t think so much of 
yourself when you find him stretched out grim and dreadful. You 
should ha’ come before, Miss Joyce.” 

‘What! You do not mean to tell me that he is actually 

‘Not yet. No, not yet. But it is a high wind, and sure as fate he 
will go out on it.” 

The mysterious assurance of these last words seemed to touch the 
girl to the quick, and she held her breath painfully until the lights of 
the home-courtyard shone out through the gloom, giving her welcome. 

It was a welcome that froze when she entered the house itself. <A 
great, sombre house, hung forbiddingly with dark tapestries. The 
decorations of the wide hall were hostile to comfort, and also, one would 
have thought, to health. But Joyce Arundell was grateful to be here 
at last—it was home. 

Across the hall came a not ungracious figure. 

They exchanged kisses. 

‘My father... ?” 

“ Lives.” 

‘Tam glad, Iam glad! I can go to him?” 

‘‘In four or five minutes.” The elder Miss Arundell beckoned the 
girl to the big settle, which afforded a snug shelter from the waste be- 
yond it, and warmth to limbs that were numb and chilled. ‘Sit there, 
my child. Your relatives in London, I trust, are well? They have 
not communicated with your father since last you were here; but we 
trust that they are in good health. Tell me how your Aunt Catherine 
arranged for you to take this long journey in safety, as she was bound 
in duty to do?” 

‘‘ She herself came with me as far as Exeter.” 
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‘‘ And since then?” 

‘*T was escorted by her cousin.” 

A tremulous inquiry hovered over the austere countenance, but was 
not shaped by the lips. 

‘Your father’s life draws to its close,” she said, as one in a reverie. 
She was shading her eyes with her hand. ‘You know, Joyce, that you 
will be mistress here very soon? I trust that you have reflected upon 
the difficulties that lie before you? Your duty is likely to be very hard 
and tiresome.” 

** Again,” thought Joyce, “though I have been in the house scarcely 
five minutes, again that word duty! If duty goes gloomily housed like 
this, the less we see of it the better!” And she thought of Aunt 
Catherine’s beautiful house in London. Then she checked herself, 
thinking of her father, and said aloud, “I am a woman now, Aunt 
Elizabeth.” 

The other looked with critical gaze upon her. ‘“ You are a woman, 
Joyce, in years, I know, for you are some months past your twenty- 
first birthday ; but womanhood is not simply a matter of years, it is a 
matter of experience.” 

Miss Arundel! might have added more in this strain, which was a 
favourite one with her, but just then, through the corridors above, a 
loud note sounded, the warning of a deep bell that struck on Joyce’s 
ears as though it were her father’s death-knell. 

“That is for you, Joyce.” 

“Am I to go up to him—alone ?” 

“Alone. Not only that he wishes it, but also it is better thus. My 
farewell has already been spoken.” And saying this, she kissed her 
niece, who had already risen. There was something very solemn, very 
much in keeping with the occasion in this dismissal; something that 
kept the girl from quaking as she ascended the broad staircase. She 
felt that a certain dignity and presence of mind was required of her. 

Outside her father’s room she waited a moment, then softly entered. 
As she anticipated, he was not quite alone, but the gaunt figure of a man 
who watched beside the bed rose upon seeing her. ‘‘ Miss Joyce!” he 
said, and then putting his finger on his lips, stole from the room. 
There was no further word of explanation. / 

This was a room well in keeping with the rest of the house. It was 
hung with tapestry of remarkable texture and beauty, whereon beautiful 
nymphs disported themselves in marvellous woods and waters. That 
it was the chamber of a man of wealth and taste would not have struck 
you ; it looked more like the dwelling-place of an eccentric. The bed- 
stead itself was a vast erection, like a citadel for defence, strongly 
made, with high posts, and dragons carved in wood at the foot. The 
occupant was hemmed in by heavy curtains, and all the atmosphere 
was one of gloom. It was difficult to discern at first, in the half-light, 
a wizened, weary face reclining upon the pillows at the back of the 
structure—even for Joyce, who knew what to expect. 
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But no sooner had the girl approached the bed than he lifted himself 
with a surprising strength. He even brushed from his temples the 
disordered white hair, and a gleam of recognition shot from his eyes. 
His voice was very clear and very strong. 

‘‘ My daughter Joyce!” 

“ Father!” 

“Yes,” he said with a strange smile. “I see now that it is you. 
At first I thought it was Death with his scythe, entering by that door 
in the dark. Let me look at you, Joyce; it will banish my fancies. 
Time is short: they seem to forget that while they torture me.” 

“‘ Yes, father,” the girl whispered, bending over him. ‘ You can see 
me now and touch me.” His cold thin fingers were passed over her 
brow. He looked up into her face, then with his hand sought her 
own. She trembled at the impact. 

** Joyce, child, you have been long in coming. Tell me, did they 
make an effort to keep you from me, there in London? Tell me the 
truth.” 

“They let me come, nay, they made me come, as soon as ever the 
message was delivered. 

He hardly heard aright. ‘ For if they did so desire to prevent you, 
out of sheer pity they must have let you come. All this time I have 
been struggling but to live till I should see you here, and all these 
hours the Fates or the Furies, I know not which, have been dragging 
me down.” : 

The words were quaint enough, but Joyce found them comforting : 
her father had ever been happiest when playing the part of scholar, 
hermit, or recluse, and in either character she no longer feared him. 
Phraseology of this kind intimated that the man was at his best and 
mildest,—it was incompatible with a bitter leave-taking. 

“JT am glad you are come, Joyce,” the dying man continued, “ be- 
cause I have no wish to become a byword in the realms of memory, a 
byword and a mockery in the land where nothing is forgotten. From 
that fate it rests with you to deliver me. Sit down, my girl. There 
at the edge, and turn your face full to me.” 

Up to this point his tone had been firm; now breath began to fail 
him, and he spoke in gasps. 

“ You are like your mother. _‘It is of your mother I want to speak. 
How beautiful she was!” 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears, she was recalling a thousand mean- 
ing reticences, not only on her father’s part. There was a gallery of 
dead and gone Arundells in the house, but the beautiful mother was 
not among them. 

“Yes, very beautiful. Banefully beautiful! Your mother’s name 
was Christabel, a name well fitted to her person and her loveliness. 
Let me look at you again, Joyce. Yes, you are wonderfully like her. 
Yet I will trust you, and when I am gone, you will remember what 
such a trust demands.” 
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The girl’s frame was shaken with sobs. He pressed her hand 
restrainingly. 

“ Your mother bore me no son, child; and that turns me faint 
now, as I think of it. Oh yes, my brain is quite clear, and in my 
soul I feel younger than ever! We hada happy life, but it was very 
short. When I grew immersed in my books, she saw no reason to 
forego her gaieties. Froyle was a cheerful place in those days. Why, 
then, did your mother run away from me? _ Did I check the flow of 
her full life? Never; but she went, and then you grew up alone in 
this gloomy house, till that masterful woman your mother’s sister came 
and took you away.” 

Joyce nerved herself to hear more, and more was forthcoming. 

‘When your mother,” the feeble voice went on, and his words 
seemed to issue from parched lips, ‘when your mother forsook me for 
a man who was to become famous, her life was bound to become a life 
of shame. Ile still looks after our destinies, I am told, but if you ever 
see or hear of him in that gay world of yours, shun him like the poison. 
He threw your mother aside long ago. That, do not believe, child, is 
the way of the world, it is only the way of Sir John Delafield : he bears 
it out with nations as with individuals, and God will reward him!” 

‘And now I have a promise to extract from you. I have prepared 
everything for your future. In that future you must undo all that has 
gone before. Father failed, mother failed, but you must succeed. Will 
you promise me?” 

For a moment Joyce was silent. Then she whispered in an awe- 
struck way, ‘What am I to promise ?” 

Dropping her hand, he clutched the counterpane tightly. His 
strength was fast failing. Every syllable came distinctly still, but with 
pronounced and exhausting effort. 

“‘ Christabel,’”’ he began, ‘no; that was your mother, you are Joyce. 
But it is Christabel should have reigned. She should have reigned, 
not only here, but in that larger, brighter world. That you must not 
heed, Joyce; you have the image of her beauty, the reflection of it, in 
you; cultivate it, for beauty is a great gift. Then fortune. Christa- 
bel was never mistress as you will be mistress. You start life with 
great riches. Use them, child, use them for glory and for conquest ; 
that is my legacy to you. You understand me?” 

‘© T try to follow, father ; but you speak so strangely.” 

‘‘ Not so,” he answered. ‘ Besides, it is all written down for you. 
I only want to hear your promise, and then to pass away in peace. I 
want you to promise this, that you will fill her place as she herself 
filled it. Oh that you may live to be revenged on the cruel spinners 
of our two lives! I sometimes see you, my daughter, playing that 
great part in the world which should have been hers! here at Froyle, _ 
dear Froyle, to which she came those years ago, a hopeful bride—here 
a worshipped, reverenced figure, the Lady Bountiful of all the country 
round. But she lies in a nameless grave. Make my grave nameless 
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too, Joyce! Then far beyond this petty circle, she ought to have 
shone as well. Perhaps it was my fault that she rushed blindly into 
the stream, only to find it a whirlpool. Could she not have foreseen 
it? Hecared no more for her reputation than for the reputations of 
others. You can undo it, Joyce. You can punish him. You can 
make him lie in the dust for what he did. Make that your aim, your 
duty. Promise me.” 

She felt for his hand and clasped it. It was cold. 

“It is a promise?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

‘‘There is ample wealth at your disposal. But you will not forget 
Froyle? You are the last Arundell, and only a woman, but you may 
live a long life yet, and though you marry, they will not forget that you 
spring from the old stock. But whatever comes to you in the great 
world, do not forget what I have told you. Punish him, punish Sir 
John Delafield! When you have done that, you will be glad perhaps 
to return here, and lay your bones with mine.’ 

After this, a gradual impotence came over him. He spoke several 
times, but with the fulfilment of his declaration, and the hearing of his 
daughter’s promise, that sudden access of strength seemed to receive a 
check. Now and again he murmured the name “ Christabel, Chris- 
tabel!”’ then sank back into deeper silence. 

Joyce, following her own train of thought with new vivacity and 
active inward questioning, felt his hand grow feeble by degrees. She 
allowed it to fall from hers, and then crept quickly to the further wall. 
She rang the bell by which she had herself been summoned. He 
woke into a second’s consciousness at the sound. ‘Joyce has promised 
me,” he said, as though addressing a third person. “ J¢ will all be 
well henceforward.” ‘The girl was back at the bedside in an instant. 
His eyes were closed. Nor did he open them again. 


For many long days that farewell scene was vividly present to the 
mind of Joyce Arundell. Her father’s words had given direction and 
impetus to her thoughts, to her intentions; with a burning desire she 
called to mind the promise she had given. Indeed, she was always 
thinking of it. The demand, like the provision, was one utterly 
unexpected. She had learnt to love the gay world which had been 
opened to her during her sojourn in her aunt’s house; but carefully 
enough they had warned her to look for nothing more than a pittance 
from that man of mystery, her father. 

All this, and with it her own outlook on life, was now changed. 
Her own mistress, she was also the mistress of others. Froyle itself 
bowed down before her with the obeisance, not of mean servility, but 
of studied affection. 

As for her relatives, whether it were the severe Aunt Elizabeth, who 
still held a nominal sway in the house itself, and a decisive tutelage 
over her self-willed young charge—this was her way of looking at it— 
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or those others in London, with their lively way of regarding the 
world, and their continual strictures upon her proposal to remain at 
Froyle for several years; Joyce felt herself surrounded by them as 
though by enemies. 

But the months glided away smoothly enough to all outward 
appearance. The grey atmosphere of the moorland drew to itself new 
charms with every day. In sober tranquillity the older woman dreamt 
her dreams of the past; in a world as reposeful, and perhaps a little 
more sombre to her youthful spirit, Joyce laid her plans for the future. 

Old Mr. Arundell had been laid to rest some three years, when the 
first sign of his daughter’s determination to fulfil what he had outlined 
as her destiny was made manifest. It came in a manner, owing to 
the force of circumstances, little indicative to Joyce of any personal 


change. 
One day Miss Arundell startled her niece by making an announce- 


ment. 

*‘ Joyce,”’ she said, ‘‘we have now been inmates together of this 
house for a space of three years. To say that in all that time there 
have been no failings in our conduct one towards another, seeing that 
of dust we are made and to dust must return, and that our best efforts 
of conduct are liable to the errors of thoughtlessness—seeing this, I 
say, and reckoning up the passage of that considerable flight of time— 
to say that all our dealings one with another had been beyond reproach, 
would be greatly to presume, and dishonestly to ignore the facts. But 
I have learnt in your society much that I trust I may always remember 
to my profit; and you, as I believe I may assert with truth, have not 
failed to glean something of value from the habits of one who has made 
decorum and fitting conduct her lifelong study. That I hope I may 
assume, Joyce, before going further in what I have to lay before you?” 

‘Certainly, my dear aunt,” faltered Joyce, a little nervously. “I 
think we have got on very well together.” | 

“That is just the kind of answer I might have expected from you, 
Joyce, even though you couch your expressions a trifle abruptly. Let 
me inform you in as few words as possible of my intentions. It may 
be within your knowledge that many years since I was the object of a 
romantic attachment. Ido not pretend that I had then, or still less 
that I have now, any gifts or traits of character which should render 
me particularly liable to impress in a favourable sense the sterner sex, 
but the fact remains that one whose career and profession alike repre- 
sent the tendencies of an age more chivalrous than our own, did me 
the honour to ask my hand in marriage. His suit, and more than 
that, his whole manner of life was little acceptable to my honoured 
father, who had small respect, and smaller love, for the adventurous. 
Like his son, your own late father, he relished the solemnities of 
existence; they were more to his taste than the excitements and the 
glamour which belong to arms. It was for him to command, me to 
obey. I renounced all thought of Captain Devereux. Soon after- 
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wards he took to himself a wife, a proceeding which I have never re- 
sented. Her recent death —though I need hardly call that recent 
which happened some six years ago—has placed him in a position for 
which any one would regard him or his like with sympathy, but with 
something more than sympathy in my regard, who have heard so often 
the declaration of his devotion to myself. Do not suppose, Joyce, 
that I cherish any allusions with respect to my own capacity for enjoy- 
ment, or for filling with joy the lives of others; but the young lives 
which are his care may not be the worse if to that is added the succour 
of a woman; nor can I suppose that a somewhat disorganised estab- 
lishment can be other than more elegant when a person of experience 
and discretion regulates its management.” 

The periods of Miss Arundell here came to an end. She put a 
question to Joyce with her eyes. 

“Then you are going to be married, Aunt Elizabeth? What more 
can I say, or indeed what less, than that I wish you happiness with all 
my heart?” 

‘Your thanks, Joyce, are for this reason acceptable: that I believe 
them to be sincere. But beyond what I have said, there is something 
more that I must tell you. Captain Devereux proposes to favour us 
with his company, if that is agreeable to you, during to-morrow. I 
have given him to understand that his presence will not be distasteful 
to you, if only for my sake, and that if he will honour us with his 
company at the dinner-table to-morrow, we shall receive him fittingly. 
It happens that he has received a command which brings him in our 
direction, and this will take him almost past these very doors in the 
natural course of things, so that to pay his respects would be only 
natural in any circumstances. I should add, that he will not come alone.” 

Joyce was all attention, but she did not betray any particularly ardent 
curiosity. 

‘“ He will bring a friend? Who may it be?” 

‘That is a matter upon which at the present time I am as ignorant 
as yourself.” 

True to the appointed hour on the following day came Captain 
Devereux. He asked leave to present to the two ladies, his friend, 
Hugh Carden.” 

The two men were contrasts in every respect. Captain Devereux 
bore traces of the arduous life which had been his in all parts of the 
world; his face was rough and grizzled, his person bulky, his voice 
thick, his speech awkward. His friend cut a very different figure. To 
Joyce he recalled in an instant the brilliant gaiety of many a London 
scene. His manner was open; his voice was resonant. They were 
soon on friendly terms, for he spoke of her relatives, whom he told her 
he had lately seen. ‘ But I wonder,” he said, “ that you think so 
little yourself of the delights of mingling with those who are in touch 
with the real forces of life. This is stagnation.” 

‘Ah, no,” said Joyce, “ you little imagine how much there is to be 
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done at Froyle! especially so far as Iam concerned, for my responsi- 
bility is considerable. But there, why should I talk of it? Some day 
I shall resume the part I had just begun to play under my Aunt 
Catherine’s roof. There is plenty of time.” 

‘Only do not leave it till too late. There are others, Miss Arundell. 
Some whom I know are never tired of singing your praise; but it is 
well known that they wait for a certain star to rise again in their 
own part of the firmament. That star is yourself. When it does 
reappear, we shall see if it shines only for them!” 

The voices of Captain Devereux and the other lady broke in upon 
their conversation. 

Joyce was obliged to turn her civilities to the older man; but all the 
while the words of Hugh Carden rang in her ears to the refrain of a 
deep reminder of what her father had said in his dying instructions. 

That very day a new complexion was given to her thoughts by a 
hint thrown out by her aunt. It was clear that soon there must be a 
wedding. How would Joyce fare thereafter? The Devereux mansion 
was far away among the dales of Cumberland. Much might be said 
both for and against the plan that suggested itself. Captain Devereux 
might be called away from home for months, perhaps years, at a time ; 
the house was large, Joyce must not live alone, even at Froyle, and for 
all reasons would be welcome. 

But Joyce declined. She wrapped up her refusal in the softest 
tissue of excuses. Captain Devereux and her aunt took the decision 
stoically, whereupon she came to another without delay. 

The two friends departed that evening. 

It was whispered at Froyle that some one had made an impression 
on Miss Joyce’s heart. But what did the gossips know? 

Within a month a more decided gloom settled upon the old house. 
Froyle slept. London is ever awake, and it was to London that Joyce 
went. Indeed, she was due there, if her father’s behest was to be 
obeyed. 


I] 


eg was clear to all the world that Joyce Arundcll was in love with 

Hugh Carden, and yet she seemed in no haste to marry him. Her 
uncle’s house had been her home for some years: a widower now, he 
was glad of a woman with a presence and a manner of her own, to do 
the honours. Those honours were of the elaborate kind, and a day 
seldom passed without some function taking place in which Joyce bore 
her part. 

Hugh Carden was like a son of the house, and always welcome. His 
was a rising name in the political world. Some people thought that 
Joyce was fond of politics, and every one knew that she was a woman 
of brains. ‘They did not dream, however, of her real attitude towards 
Hugh Carden, who had interested her far more since she had seen him 
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accidentally in the company of Sir John Delafield, than she had ever 
deemed possible in earlier times. 

She began to see what her course must be, and the resolve she made 
stiffened her nature. But she was playing with fire. 

Those were brilliant, but also anxious days. The country was at 
war. The hour was critical. Divisions of opinion were less marked 
than usual, for a common danger had united people of opposite senti- 
ments to a very large extent, and as things grew more pressing, even 
those who had spoken most loudly agaipst the action of men in 
authority were beginning to admit that after all they were in the right. 
Joyce moved in circles to which such questions as these were the breath 
of life. She enjoyed it: but it was the human side, not the political, 
in which she was interested. 

One day Hugh Carden, burning with zeal for what he conceived to 
be the truth, let drop a few words which roused her to political argu- 
ment. It did not last long, however. Her woman’s tongue soon 
showed that her interest ‘was personal, not general. She spoke the 
name of Sir John Delafield with consuming bitterness. 

‘‘ You have some reason for your hatred ?”’ he questioned. 

She denied it. 

‘Why then do you speak so pointedly of him?” 

“ Perhaps it is part of the game we are all playing. One always 
tries to stab with words, instead of using more dangerous weapons, by 
way of proving that man by nature must be in a state of war against 
man.” 

‘‘ But this is woman against man.” 

‘Ts it? Perhaps you are right, and in any case you men hold 
together. Why do you let Sir John drag you at his chariot-wheel, Mr. 
Carden P”’ 

‘‘T don’t. You are libellous, positively libellous.” But he smiled 
as he spoke. 

‘You praised him in public the other day.” 

‘‘It does not follow that I love him. I can do a man justice even 
if I am opposed to him.” 

‘‘ But are you opposed to him ?”’ 

‘© A leading question ! ” 

‘You are not. I know you better than you think. You are going 
to let him draw you to him. You are going to follow his star. It will 
not give you much light.” 

“T think that Sir John Delafield is an honest man, He disapproves 
of the war, but is that dishonest ? ” 

« And do you disapprove ?” 

She shot a fierce glance at him, in challenge. 

‘‘T have not quite made up my mind.” 

Joyce laughed. ‘TI am afraid I was not libellous after all,” she said. 
‘‘You do disapprove. I can see it in your eyes. Only you dare not 
say so to me.” | 
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He tried to answer with a laugh: and a look of tenderness came 
into his eyes, 

“There are a great many things I dare not say to you,” was his 
answer, given in low tones. 

‘An admission, an admission! I would not say as much to you.” 
She steadily ignored his impressive looks, his ardent glances. ‘TI tell 
you freely and frankly that I view Sir John Delafield with contempt. 
He is a time-server, an opportunist. You are going the same way.” 

“‘T should like you to prove that.” 

‘‘Give me time. <A week, a fortnight. Yes, let it be a fortnight.” 

‘But what is it that we set out to prove or disprove ?” 

‘That Sir John Delafield is dishonourable, unworthy of trust. 
That those who follow him are seeking their own ends, are traitors to 
their country. Why, you need but look at the man, Mr. Carden, to 
know that I am right. Take him physically. He does not even 
belong to the striding family of creatures, but to the strutting, like 
the peacocks.” 

“’Why should we quarrel over a mere man, after all?” Hugh 
Carden asked. 

“T might be deeply interested in a mere man,” she answered 
dangerously. 

‘You mean that?” He tried to look into her face. 

She turned quickly away. Then she murmured, “ And mentally! 
I am sure mentally Sir John Delafield is contemptible ! ” 

‘Oh, why can’t we leave the man alone?” cried Hugh impetuously. 

‘His mind must be like the buttons on his waistcoat, seldom 
detached, but always detachable.” 

“ Joyce, Joyce, why dwell on it? Can’t you see that you make me 
desperate for something f 

She took no notice of the name he had thus used for the first time, 
but seemed to grow instantly colder. 

‘© We might be very good friends,” she said after a pause, and with 
emphasis on the last word. 

‘It is not enough, Joyce. We understood each other a year ago. 
What has come between us?” 

“Your friendship for Sir John Delafield.” 

“A political friendship is compatible with personal enmity.” 

‘‘Then you are his friend, after all!” 

‘‘What does it matter? Say what I ask you to say, and you shall 
choose my friends for me henceforward.” 

‘And your career P” 

‘‘What’s a career to a man in love? I would forswear it all, Joyce, 
for you madden me. I have my chance this very day. For years we 
have been losing ground: as a party we are nearly discredited. What 
we lack is courage—the courage to stand up for peace.” 

“The courage to be traitors to your country.” 

Her voice was scornful, and his spirit rose to meet it. 
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“No”! he cried. ‘We have our work to do; we only lack the 
strength of will that makes hard duty possible. I tell you that I have 
my chance to-day, if you will but listen. It is for you to choose what 
I shall do. Give me one word of hope, and you shall mould my life 
in whatever direction it may please you.” 

‘“‘That might be a grave responsibility.” 

“As if you would shirk responsibility ! a 

“There is nothing to stand in the way of simple hope,” she said. 

The words were spoken in a vibrant tone, and in reply to them a 
warm flush overspread the manly face. ‘ Then,” he said, “you must 
know all. We have fenced round the subject long enough. You were 
right. ‘The man you hate has made me an offer, which will tie me to 
him—‘ bind me to his chariot-wheel ’—for life, if I accept it. You 
shall decide.” 

‘‘ Before I do so I must know what the offer is.” 

He gave her a letter. ‘ Read,” he said. 

Joyce read, and Hugh Carden watched her. He saw her colour 
come and go. Hers was the face of one ready to force her own 
powers of mind into any channel, and this meant that she could bend 
the will of another the same way if she chose; yet it was a face which 
growth of character had not deprived of sweetness, and London had 
not taken away the fresh colour that belonged to Froyle. Printed 
on the mind so that he could read it at this very moment was an 
impression recorded by Hugh on the day of their first meeting in 
the strange old house on the moor; and that memory chaining his 
thought, he watched her as she read the letter written by Sir John 
Delafield. The real emotion caused by sight of her enemy’s hand- 
writing he had no power to discern. He did not understand Joyce : 
he only loved her. 

At last she spoke. 

“T am glad that it is you who must answer that letter, not I,” she 
said. 

“You must decide,” he answered quickly. 

“He asks for an answer within twenty-four hours. When did you 
receive it?” 

‘“To-night. Only an hour before I came to you.” 

“ Knowing what I think of him, and knowing me, you leave it to me 
to answer this letter—to decide what you shall say.” 

Her manner had grown stern and serious. Her voice even trembled 
a little. 

“Knowing you?” he questioned tenderly. ‘Loving you, rather. 
Love has greater trust than Knowledge will ever attain to.” 

She replied faintly. 

“The answer to-morrow! ”’ 

With that they parted. Joyce took up the letter and read it again. 
It was a wild conflict of strange feelings that raged in her soul. Her 
enemy was literally delivered into her hand! The voice of her father 
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came back to her, a penetrating utterance, with death behind it. There 
was no denying the force of it, nor any deliverance from that promise, 
of which, indeed, she had increased the power during the years that 
had turned her from girl to woman. The desire to ruin Sir John 
Delafield had even become sweet to her; sweet as sacred things are 
sweet. Revenge must blot out not only the law of pity, but the 
sanction of honourable dealings. 

Then she thought of Hugh. The intonation of his voice had been 
such that to-night for the first time she held it really possible to return 
the affection he was ready to lavish upon her. How easily, by dwelling 
upon a look, a word, a sign, might her resolution falter! She looked 
at the letter again. 

A terrible repugnance to the man who had written these lines took 
hold of her as she read and wondered. Her mind dwelt upon the 
known instances of treachery foiled by treachery. Were they ever 
justified? An intense hatred such as hers, rooted in devotion to a 
father’s loyalty, based upon a wrong, an injury to the family name— 
such a hatred needed little to inflame it. But still Joyce’s conscience 
was pricking her, and she looked round for encouraging facts. Sir John 
Delafield she knew for an ambitious man. That ambition would have 
been checked long ago, no doubt, if ill-health had not stood in the way 
of personal action on her father’s part. He, at least, recluse though 
he had been, was no coward. He had left revenge to her because 
accident had rendered him powerless: and as Joyce read the story of 
his life she understood him, forgot his strangeness, began to love him. 

“To know all is to forgive all,” she reflected. 


Joyce came down the broad staircase a little later, gave her orders, 
and within an hour was driving towards Fleet Strect. 

There was no need to take the letter from her pocket now, for she 
knew it by heart. 

“ Publish that letter, and the man Delafield is proved a traitor! It 
is not a mere question of opinion, a matter of sentiment, this time, 
Joyce Arundell! You are doing what few women, and fewer men 
have the courage to do. What this man has committed to writing, 
though he has omitted to mark it so, is private, no doubt—dceds of 
darkness are always done in private—conspiracies are set on foot in the 
shade, deep, deep down, far from scrutiny of prying eyes. Let such 
things come to your knowledge, and you are bound to drag them into 
the full light of day. Sir John Delafield counts on time; time is 
power. He ts wilfully leaguing himself with the enemies of his country, 
so that power and place may be his in a little while! Publish that letter, 
Joyce Arundell, and the scheme. yet feeble, is crushed—killed at birth. 
Leave it, and the monstrous thing will grow. Act quickly, Joyce 
Arundell, there 1s a great reward!” 

Such the voices, such their message, as the carriage-wheels rolled on 
to the tuneful noise of busy streets and the accompaniment of the 
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night’s music. A light rain blurred the window-panes, and beyond 
them bright yellow stars shone against a moving background of deep 
shadows. 

Hugh’s face seemed suddenly to come before her, and she winced 
from the glance that searched her through and through. 

‘‘ What effect will this have on me?” he seemed to ask. She choked 
her rising fears with a strong effort, reasoning swiftly. ‘“ To know all 
is to forgive all!” 

The die was cast now ; her mind was made up. She took refuge 
once more in the recollection of recorded facts. Other women had 
done things of this order, sometimes prompted by mere passion, some- 
times by wild personal ambition, sometimes by real love of country. 
Hers was for a sacred cause—private honour, public safety. Beyond 
this the pure flame of her own love which burnt high in her soul—felt 
now, realised now—might perhaps be quenched for ever as far as the 
world was concerned. For what was Hugh but a man; and would a 
man forgive ? 

Joyce clenched her hands together, set her lips firmly, and alighted, 
with a step that betrayed no vestige of nervousness, in the dim court- 
yard, which was illuminated only by a flaring gas-jet here and there, 
and nearly deserted. A faint echo as of some great human hive within 
reached her ears; far beyond, the mighty presses were working, but 
not at full speed, for the hour was not yet late. She breathed freely 
when she had given her name, asking for an interview. The man who 
took the message, after requesting her to wait, manifested no surprise ; 
he was evidently accustomed to all kinds of callers. Joyce waited, 
listening. Once inside, she could distinguish the sounds of awakening 
activity. The hum-hum-hum of machinery, the tinkle of little bells, 
the noise of clattering, boyish feet on stairs above, below ; the curious 
whisperings that rose, only to die into sudden silence again behind 
closed doors—then a rush, a sound of wheels without—then an un- 
expected quiet; all this swift change and counterchange of movement 
smote on her ears, and the fresh interest, the half-mystery, steadied her 
nerves. 

She was ushered into the editor’s room a few moments later. 

They were acquaintances already; but this was a meeting in which, 
perhaps, the fact of individual knowledge was a disadvantage. The 
control of a great newspaper is like the control of an empire, and for 
the trivial element of mere personality to step in, as a hindrance to 
action, may mean some grave disaster. On the other hand, information 
must not be refused, in whatever form it may be tendered. Joyce 
therefore was welcome; the man whose “velvet scabbard held a sword 
of steel”’ was more than amatch for her. Courteous, careful, taciturn, 
he showed his suspicions plainly; but Joyce told her story without 
faltering, and placed Sir John Delafield’s letter in his hands. 

‘We have done such a thing as you suggest once before, Miss Arun- 
dell,” he said. ‘ You know the price that we paid for it?” 
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‘“‘T know,” she answered. 

“ This letter, ” the great man went on, and a sale came upon his 
pale face, “ would make a sensation if we published it. Sir John 
Delafield is distinctly playing into the hands of our enemies. I cannot 
see on the face of it what he hopes to gain by it.” 

‘For one thing, the support of the man to whom it is written.” 

The listener looked full in the eyes of the beautiful woman before 
him. He knew well that the man she spoke of was her slave. 

‘‘ That would not be enough,” he said. “ But there is possibly some- 
thing behind.” 

“You see what he asks Mr. Carden to do.” 

“To take his promise of help to the other side.” 

“Yes. That is the news I bring you. Sir John Delafield has an 
influence in the country which might ruin us at this crisis. It would 
mean a cry for peace—dishonourable peace. Publish that letter, and 
neither Mr. Carden nor any other will go to Brussels on this disgraceful 
errand.” 

“ Does Mr. Carden dream of going ?” 

“ Would that letter be here if he did ?” 

‘But you said ‘neither Mr. Carden nor any other. 

‘What I meant was this,” Joyce explained, speaking very calmly. 
“Mr. Carden might conceivably have lent himself to this plan, simply 
because he has often tried to make himself believe that this war is 
iniquitous, and quite honourably he has pleaded for peace. But Sir 
John Delafield has pledged himself-——” 

‘ At Bristol, last October,” interrupted the other. 

“And this letter proves him a har,” said Joyce, with emphasis. 

‘Tt is serious,” the editor admitted. For him, this was a forcible 
expression. ‘‘ Will you leave the letter here?” 

‘ And you will —— ?” 

“ T promise nothing.” 

But Joyce went away satisfied. 

The next morning the sensation-loving public was supplied with news. 
There is seldom place for anger in the national mind; and least of 
all against those who act a doubtful part in seeking political advantage. 
But in this hour the country was roused, for the times were critical. 
And here was a man who had not hesitated to break his oath, to speak 
words of encouragement, and that in secret, to a foreign foe. There 
was nothing for it but to hound Sir John Delafield from public life. 


9») 


The hours passed slowly. Hugh came into the presence of Joyce at 
the appointed time. She received him gravely. 

««So you have given me my answer,” he said. 

She noticed the pallor of his cheeks, she felt the anger of his tone 
cutting her like a knife. But she said nothing till he had spoken again. 

“ You have broken one man’s heart,” he told her. 

‘‘T had to do it.” 
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“Tt might have been mine,” he said passionately. ‘*I trusted you 
with that letter. I would have trusted you with my soul.” 

Joyce winced. ‘“ But Sir John Delafield is a traitor. He has proved 
it by his own words.” 

‘ And the crowd is howling! They broke his windows this morning.” 

‘“‘ You have seen him ?” 

“Of course.” 

‘‘ What did he say ?” 

“I told him the truth.” 

‘“‘ Then he will come to break our windows next.” 

‘‘] did not name you. I did not even say it was a woman.” 

Joyce relapsed into silence again. 

“No, I see clearly what honour means,” Hugh continued. “I am 
tied to Sir John’s chariot-wheels henceforward. It is you who have 
done it.” 

“IP Is that how you look at me?” 

“This is good-bye,” he said. 

She held out her hand as though to restrain him. 

In answer, he found vigorous words. 

‘“‘ Here is a case,” he cried, “ where men will stand together. You 
little know what you have done! Do you think I care for myself? 
No: it is a double pain that you have dealt me. It may be well that 
I should go for years bearing the stigma of friendship for a man whom 
my foolish trust in you has disgraced ; but God forgive me if I ever 
trust a woman again!” 

In another moment he was gone. 


The hfe of Joyce Arundell at Froyle is a lonely one. It is a long 
time since she flashed like a meteor across the London sky. Few retain 
any recollection of that swift flight : she grows old graciously : there are 
lines in her face which prove that she goes through mental trouble day 
by day. 

And yet, as she takes her seat in the room opposite to the portrait 
of her mother, now restored to its place, a proverb comes into her 
mind, a hope into her heart. 

«To know all is to forgive all.’ Some day he will know; some 
day he will forgive.” 

ARTHUR PASMORE. 
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AT SUNRISE 


AKE, lady, wake: the dawn has swept the sky, 
And the stars yield their light to coming day, 
There moves a breeze where the faint violets lie, 
Bearing their scent along each woodland way 
Where you shall stray. 


Though visions, sweet as sight and scent of flowers, 
Lie under eyelids lightly slumber-sealed, 

Vistas of fresher glades and dewy bowers 
Are waiting in the woodlands unrevealed. 
And, far afield 


Soft lie such shadows slanting on the grass 
As are not seen, ev’n in that fairyland 

Where, over misty lawns of slumber, pass 
Shades of pure thoughts and happy fancies, planned 
When daylight spanned 


Heav'n’s arch with blue from morn to evening star. 
But haste! This hour of sunrise is not long; 
Lead home thy spirit; it hath wandered far 
Since sleep’s soft voice called it at evensong, 
And light grows strong! 


Unfurl the folded thoughts that night has bound 
In dreaming silence to await the day! 

Come forth, come forth! The air is glad with sound, 
The grass is green upon our upland way. 
Nor longer stay! 


But come! where lilies with the roses wed, 
Come where are fields, come where the winds blow free; 
Come where some stream unwinds a silver thread: 
Come, dear, and lightly coming, bring with thee 
Love’s dawn for me! 


F. J. CLAYTON. 
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IN THE WIND 


BY THE EDITOR 


HAT’S in the wind?” 
Change, for one thing. The Argosy has kept her course 


for a good many years now, and has been brought into port, 
by the labour that commands success, aided by favourable breezes, 
time after time, so that watchers have been wont to marvel at the 
regularity with which she has reached her haven. They have noted 
the brisk readiness of her captain in emergencies, they have been wont 
to count with confidence upon the sound condition of her merchandise. 
As the years have rolled on some pleasant memories have gathered 
round her; these will not be lost by change. New ports have been 
discovered by craft more venturesome ; some of them have opened up 
desirable countries into which honest traders may venture, others— 
but we will not speak of the others. The Argosy will move with the 
times henceforward. But speaking of change, there will be no violence. 
We shall endeavour to retain the affection of old friends, and this 
not by feebleness and flabbiness of method, but by straightforward 
acceptance of the facts of life; for it is life, in its manifold aspects, 
with which this journal is concerned. The Argosy will not endeavour 
to imitate every sheet that seems to win for a time the popular favour; 
it will endeavour rather to base its reputation on a groundwork of 
excellence. The tricks of conjurers and contortionists, the domestic 
interiors of potentates, the collection of odds and ends, will not occupy 
our time. It is true that the present is a transition number, for, as 
stated above, violence is not much in our line. And our policy will 
be gradually revealed, let us hope, to an admiring world. 


* * * 


It will be interesting to readers of the Magazine to know, I think, 
that the new serial, which commences in this number, is written by a 
lady whose work as a novelist is watched for with eager interest by 
many whose opinion is worth having. Only a short time ago the 
Academy, a paper which takes the lead in many literary matters, and 
is conducted with great enterprise, inaugurated a system of inquiry 
about the best books of the year, which proves very amusing as it 
appears at the close of each year. One of the representative people 
thus approached mentioned ‘“ Like Another Helen,” and the opinion 
of this distinguished novelist has been echoed since then in the columns 
of the same paper. Not that Sidney C. Grier needs any introduction 
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to readers of the Argosy, or indeed to discriminating readers of fiction: 
at all. But in these days of chaos and confusion in critical matters, it 
is a good thing occasionally to hear what people have to say who look 
at matters rather differently from the conventional and the anony- 
mous critic. I feel sure that Sidney C. Grier’s story, as it unfolds 
itself, will even rival in interest those which have gone before it. 
Another matter which I should like to mention in this place as a 
forthcoming feature in the Argosy for some time to come is this: the 
first of a series of articles on the Colleges of Oxford will commence in 
the February number. In these articles we propose to treat these 
remarkable institutions rather from the human than from the architec- 
tural side. The first article in this series will be written by Mr. A. D. 
Godley, who might in a sense be allowed copartnership with Mr. 
Jackson as a “ Maker of Modern Oxford.” The name of Calverly 
always occurs tothe mind when that witty verse which the Universities 
always produce is in question. Mr. Godley twists and turns his quaint 
conceits in verse with the deftness and cleverness of a Calverly. As 
thus :— 


‘“‘T am quite prepared to war 
For my country, as I hope, 
*Gainst the Kaiser, or the Czar, 
Or the Pope: 
Should society require it, most unquestionably I 
With a self-denying spirit could persuade myself to die: 
But to choke upon a platform 
Needs devotion more than mine: 
To be done to death in that form 
I decline.” 


Here, however, it is not with topical verse that we are likely to be 
concerned. As one other of these academic versifiers puts it, what we 
want every now and again 1s something cultured yet cheerful, something 
sound and yet not stodgy— 


“Full of learning put lightly, like powder in jam.” 


For we have to remember 


~ 


“That even the heavenliest poet 
Sinks somewhere safe to prose.” 


And in a theme such as that of Magdalen College, which the author 
of Lyra Frivola, himself a Fellow of that ancient foundation, will treat, 
we have one which lends itself to general consideration in a peculiarly 
amiable way. Few visitors to Oxford come away without a sketch or 
a sonnet begun, on Magdalen Cloisters, to be touched up when they 
get home. It will interest these as well as others to hear what an 
‘insider ” has to say. 
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Mabel stepped forward, and met the glance of the bold eyes under the green turban, 
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~ CHAPTER IT] 


‘IN HIS SIMPLICITY SUBLIME” 


HE Major not back from the durbar yet, Mrs. North, I suppose ? 
Ty Have you heard this extraordinary report about Bahram Khan?” 
: ‘‘No, I didn’t know there was any report going about,” 
answered Georgia. She was driving Mabel to the club, and had stopped 
to speak to the station surgeon, a cheerful little stout man, riding a 
frisky pony, which danced merrily about the road while its master tried 
in vain to pull up. 

“It’s all over the Bazar, and one of the hospital assistants told me. 
They say that the Commissioner means to insist on Bahram Khan’s 
restoration to his lands and honours, and advise poor old Ashraf Ali 
Strongly to accept him again as his heir.” 

_ “Qh, that gives the whole thing away,” said Georgia more cheer- 
fully, “for the Amir’s adoption of Bahadar Shah was recognised by the 
Government of India. Was all this to happen to-day, Dr. Tighe?” 

“Yes, at this durbar. Quite thrilling, isn’t it? Well, I must be off 
to my patients. When amI to have that game of tennis you promised 
me, Miss North?” and the doctor rode away, while Georgia drove on, 
with her brows drawn into an anxious frown. 

‘It’s quite impossible,” she said at last, rousing herself. ‘ He 
couldn’t spring such a mine upon us. Look, Mab! this is my father’s 
old house.” 

“ But why don’t you live in it?” asked Mabel, looking curiously at 
the flat-roofed building with its massive stone walls and narrow 
windows. Georgia laughed. 

‘Because the accommodation is a little too Spartan for a family,” 
she said. ‘ My father prided himself on roughing it, and all his young 
men had to follow his example. Mr. Anstruther inhabits the house at 
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present, in company with the official records, for the office is large and 
cool, and Dick uses it still.” 

‘‘T should have thought General Keeling would have lived in the 
fort,” said Mabel, as a sharp turn in the road brought them in sight of 
the yellow-brown walls and mouldering battlements, crowned with 
withered grass, of the old border stronghold. 

“Never!” cried Georgia. ‘The first thing he did on coming here 
was to dismantle it. He would not allow either the Khemistan Horse 
or his British officers to hide behind walls. They had to depend on 
their swords for defence.” 

‘He had the courage of his convictions, at any rate.” 

“Of course. He never told any one to do what he would not do 
himself. He wanted to blow up the fort altogether, but the Govern- 
ment objected, in the interests of archzology, so he gave it to the 
station for a club-house. ‘There has never been too much money to 
spare in Alibad, and people have used it gratefully ever since.” 

‘¢What a lovely old place!” sighed Mabel, as they drove in through 
the hospitable gateway, on either side of which the ancient doors, 
warped and worm-eaten and paintless, leaned useless against the wall. 
The block of buildings which, in the wild days before the coming of 
the British, had formed the chief apartments of the fort, now served as 
the club-house, and the inner courtyard had been ingeniously converted 
into a tennis-court. Through the archway Mabel caught a glimpse, as 
she passed, of Flora Graham and her /francé, young Haycraft, playing 
vigorously, but she noticed something else as well. 

“ Georgie, there’s Mrs. Hardy looking out for you.” 

‘Oh dear!” cried Georgia in a panic, “I can’t meet her now, 
until I know the truth about Bahram Khan. She is waiting to gloat 
over me about this horrible rumour, and I can’t stand it. I am going 
to take you up to the ramparts, Mab, to see the view.” 

She threw the reins to the groom, and avoiding the reading-room, 
in the verandah of which could be discerned Mrs. Hardy’s depressed- 
looking bonnet, hurried Mabel across the wide courtyard, and up a 
flight of steps which led to the summit of the western wall. From 
this it was possible to reach one of the half-ruined towers, which com- 
manded a bird’s-eye view of the town. The native quarter, with its 
narrow, crooked alleys, and carefully-guarded flat roofs, the lines, pain- 
fully neat in the mathematical symmetry of their rows of white huts, 
the houses in the cantonments, embowered in their pleasant gardens, 
were all before them. Beyond the belt of green which marked the 
limit of the irrigated land round the town, the desert stretched on the 
east and south as far as the eye could see. On the west was a range 
of rugged hills, their nearer spurs extending to within gunshot of the 
fort, and on the north, at a much greater distance, the peaks, at this 
season covered with snow, of a considerable mass of mountains. 

‘That is Nalapur,” said Georgia, pointing to the mountains, “and 
beyond it to the eastward is Ethiopia. Our house is the last on 
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British soil. The corner of the compound exactly touches the frontier 
line.” 

‘Then that’s why your father rides along just there?” said Mabel 
unthinkingly. 

‘So the natives say. I rather like to think of him as still guarding 
the frontier which he spent his life in defending. It’s a nice idea, I 
mean—that’s all. But, Mab, the men are coming back from the 
durbar. Look at that dust-cloud, and you will see the light strike on 
something shining now and then. That’s the bravery of their durbar 
get-up. We will wait here until they get into the town, and capture 
the first that comes this way. I must find out what has happened.”’ 

They watched the cavalcade enter the town and separate in different 
directions, and presently saw Fitz Anstruther riding up to the fort. 
He caught sight of their parasols and waved his hand, but Georgia 
dragged Mabel down the steps, and they met him in the courtyard. 

“You have heard, then?” he cried, as his eyes fell on Georgia’s 
face. . 

‘‘Only a Bazar rumour. Is it true that Bahram Khan r 

‘‘ He is restored to his estates and rank, and recommended by the 
Commissioner to the particular favour of his uncle. Burgrave had him 
in readiness outside the tent, it appears, and after enlarging to the 
Amir and the luckless Bahadar Shah on the blessings of family unity, 
and the advisability of forgiving and forgetting youthful peccadilloes, 
brought him in as a practical embodiment of his words. It was 
dramatic—very—but it was playing it awfully low down on us, 
especially the Major.” 

“Then he knew nothing of it?” 

‘*No more than I did.” | 

‘And Ashraf Ali was willing to take the Commissioner’s advice ? ” 

‘‘He had no choice. A glance from Major North would have 
turned the scale, but you know what the Major is, Mrs. North—he 
will play fair by his own side, however badly they may have treated 
him. He gave him no encouragement to show fight, and Ashraf Ali 
took a back seat. It #s rather tough to have to receive again into the 
bosom of your family an affectionate nephew who has tried to murder 
you, isn’t it?” 

‘¢ But how does the Commissioner dispose of that little difficulty ? ” 

‘‘ Doesn’t acknowledge its existence. ‘Not guilty, and won’t do it 
again’ is his view. Every prospect of domestic happiness in the 
Amir’s family circle in future.” 

‘‘Where is my husband now ?” asked Georgia suddenly. 

‘TI rather think he has gone to have it out with the Kumpsioner 
Sahib. He was horribly sick, and who can wonder?” 

‘TI really think,” said Mabel, quite inconsequently, “that if I 
couldn’t pick up my own balls I wouldn’t play tennis.” 

They were sitting in the verandah overlooking the tennis-court, and 
it was the sight of the squad of small boys in uniform who were being 
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kept hard at work by the three men now playing that had called forth 
the remark. 

“We get so slack with the climate,” pleaded Fitz. 

“Well, I don’t intend to let those boys pick up my balls when I 
play.” 

“They won’t have the chance, Miss North. There will be a com- 
petition among all the men to doit. Oh, here’s the Major—and the 
Commissioner ! ”’ 

Dick was still in uniform, and his magnificence quite overshadowed 
the man who emerged with him from under the archway, but the 
contrast did not appear to affect Mr. Buryrave, even if he was aware 
of it. He crossed the shadowed court deliberately, regardless of the 
fact that he was interrupting the game, talking all the time to Dick, 
who listened courteously, but without conviction. 

‘‘What a curious face it is!” muttered Georgia involuntarily, as the 
Commissioner stepped into the line of light cast by a lamp in one of 
the rooms. | 

“ Yes, doesn’t he look the pig-headed brute he must be?” was the 
joyful response of Fitz, who had overheard her. 

“No, that’s not it. He looks obstinate enough, but there 1s some- 
thing benevolent about the face—nothing cruel or mean. It’s the 
face of a fanatic.” 

“Qh no, Mrs. North! There’s bound, I suppose, to be something 
good about a fanatic at bottom. Won’t you say a doctrinaire ?” 

“Very well. I mean a man who has imbibed certain opinions, and 
allows neither facts nor arguments to prevent his forcing them upon 
other people.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. North!” The Commissioner was bowing before Georgia 
with the somewhat exaggerated courtesy which combined with his 
paternal manner to brand his demeanour as patronising. ‘And are 
you very much incensed against me for keeping your husband so busy 
all day?” 

He sat down beside her as he spoke, taking scarcely any notice of 
Mabel, and devoted himself to her for ten minutes or so, while Dick 
went away to speak to some one. To Mabel, as to Georgia, it seemed 
that Mr. Burgrave’s condescension towards Dick’s wife was intended 
to disarm any resentment that might have been aroused in her mind 
by his treatment of Dick that day, although it was not easy to sce 
why he should take so much trouble. It was Fitz on whom the true 
humour of the situation dawned at last, rendering him almost speech- 
less with hidden delight. ‘The Commissioner was an adept in the 
mental exercise known as reading between the lines, and he had 
formulated his own explanation of the unconventional manner in which 
Mabel had made her appearance upon the stage of Khemistan. Georgia 
was jealous of her sister-in-law’s good looks and the ‘attention she 
attracted, she had refused to invite her to pay a visit to Alibad, 
and the poor girl’s only chance had been to take matters into her 
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own hands. In his considerate kindness, Mr. Burgrave would not 
expose her to the risk of incurring the reproaches of her family circle, 
but would talk- to Georgia long enough to put her into a good temper 
before he gratified his own inclinations. Fitz had scarcely come to 
this conclusion before it was justified by the Commissioner’s behaviour, 
for when Georgia rose and said it was time to go home, :-he was prompt 
in offering Mabel a seat in the dogcart he had borrowed, on the 
supposition that Dick would be driving his wife. As for Mabel, she 
accepted the offer joyfully. Her first desire to give Mr. Burgrave a 
lesson was complicated now by the deliberate intention of fascinating 
him into laying aside his distrust of Dick. 

‘What an interesting day you must have had!” she began, guile- 
fully, when they had started. ‘I wish ladies were admitted to 
durbars.”’ 

“They are, sometimes, but I fancy”—the Commissioner smiled 
down at her—‘‘that there is not much business done on_ those 
occasions.” 

‘‘Oh, then to-day’s was really a serious affair? Do tell me what 
you did.” 

‘¢T am afraid it would hardly interest you.” 

“Indeed it would. I am interested in everything that interests my 
friends.” 

Mr. Burgrave’s smile became positively grandfatherly. “I thought 
so!” he said. ‘ No, Miss North, I won’t allow you to sacrifice your- 
self by talking shop to me. To tell you the truth, it doesn’t interest 
me—out of office-hours, and therefore I am the last person in the 
world to inflict it upon you, especially when you probably hear so much 
of it at all hours that you are as tired of the subject as I am of the 
revered name of General Keeling.” 

‘What, have you been hearing more of him?” 

Mr. Burgrave groaned. ‘“ Have I not! Michael Angelo was 
nothing to him. I always knew that he built Alibad and dug its wells, 
planted the trees and constructed the canals—made Khemistan, in 
short. But now I am the unhappy recipient of endless personal 
anecdotes about him. One man tells me that he used to go about 
in the sun without a head-covering of any kind, trusting to the 
thickness of his hair—I should say of his skull. Then comes one 
of his old troopers, and assures me solemnly that after a battle he 
has seen Sinjaj Kilin unbutton his tunic, and shake out the bullets 
which had passed through it without hurting him. Another remembers 
that he has seen him reading a letter from his wife while under fire— 
rather a pretty touch that—and another recalls for my admiration that 
the General reserved an hour every morning for his private devotions, 
and has been known to keep the Commander-in-Chief waiting rather 
than allow it to be broken in upon.” : 

“ But he was a splendid man,” said Mabel, ashamed of herself for 
laughing. 
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“Who doubts it? But I understand the feelings of the gentleman 
who banished Aristides. Forgive me for lamenting my private woes 
to you, Miss North. Let us turn to more interesting themes. We 
are to see you in an appropriate rd/e on Saturday, Miss Graham 
tells me.” 

“‘T believe I am to give away the prizes at the Gymkhana—unless 
you would prefer to do it?” said Mabel primly. 

“TI should not think of such a thing, unless it would be a relief 
to you.” 

“To me? I shall enjoy the prize-giving above all things. But 
why ?” 

‘‘T imagined you might feel shy,” Mr. Burgrave looked at her as 
kindly as ever, but Mabel fancied that he was disappointed in her 
in some way. 

‘‘ He seems to think I am about sixteen,” she said to herself, and 
awoke to the fact that they had reached home, and that her com- 
panion had skilfully prevented her from saying a word about the 
question of the moment. 


“‘ Dick,” said Georgia to her husband that evening, when she was 
alone with him, “did you get any explanation out of Mr. Burgrave ?” 

‘*T did—without asking for it. He told me quite calmly that the 
return of Bahram Khan was part of his programme, and that as I had 
taken such a strong line with regard to his banishment, he considered 
it better to relieve me of all responsibility about it. It would be 
pleasanter for both of us, he thought.” 

‘‘ Pleasanter for you and him in your social relations, perhaps ; but 
your prestige with the natives, Dick! What do they think ? ” 

‘Why, they gloat, most of ’em,” said Dick grimly. 

“ But the Amir and Bahadar Shah e” 

‘¢Qh, poor old Ashraf Ali sent his pet mullah to interview me while 
the Commissioner was taking an affectionate leave of his protege. The 
old man really thought, or pretended to think, that I had a hand in 
the matter. Why hadn’t I told him that Bahram Khan’s return was 
desired, instead of springing it upon him in that way? he wanted 
to know. Had he ever refused to take my advice? I had to assure 
him that I knew no more about it than he did, for if he once loses 
confidence in me, it means that we may as well retire from the frontier. 
Neither he nor the chiefs will stand a second spell of snubbing and 
suspicion.” 

“ But what did you advise him to do?” 

‘“To choose the less of two evils. Bahram Khan will plot where- 
ever he is, and Burgrave has pledged the Amir to give him back his 
father’s fortress of Dera Gul, but I advised him strongly to keep him 
under his own eye at the capital. In any case we shall have one friend 
in the enemy’s camp, for good old Pearl-of-Women sent a message by 
the mullah, ‘ Tell the doctor lady’s husband that where my son goes I 
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go, and that no harm shall be planned against the Sarkar if I can 
prevent it.’ ” 

“ Dear old thing!” cried Georgia. 

“ But it’s not so much a rising that I’m afraid of at present. Bahram 
Khan will get the nearer obstacles out of his way first. Poor Bahadar 
Shah, who is no hero, sent to ask me by the mullah whether I would 
advise him to throw up his pretensions and retire into British terri- 
tory. Of course I told him to sit tight, but no insurance office that 
respected itself would accept his life after this. And, Georgie, I very 
much doubt if Burgrave has not got worse in store for us.” 

“ Dick! what could there be worse?” Georgia’s face was blanched. 

‘‘T have a presentiment—call it a conviction, if you like—that they 
mean to withdraw the subsidy, and Ashraf Ali has got hold of the 
idea too.” 

“But, Dick, that would be a direct breach of faith! They couldn’t 
do it—they couldn't! The treaty that crowned my father’s life-work, 
that killed him, indeed! Why, it has kept the frontier safe all these 
years Pl 

‘‘My dear Georgie, that’s not what Burgrave and his school care 
about. You know as well as I do that this province is an anomaly, 
and has got to be reduced to the level of next-door. When Ashraf Ali 
received the subsidy, he accepted our suzerainty over Nalapur, and 
according to his lights he has acted up to his obligations. But our 
present rulers don’t care to keep the suzerainty, don’t care for a vassal 
state outside our boundaries, and do care for economising rupees.” 

“ But surely they must know s 

‘That they will throw Ashraf Ali into the arms of Ethiopia, and 
extend Scythian influence down to our very borders, thanks to the way 
in which Fath-ud-Din has been allowed practically to repudiate Sir 
Dugald Haigh’s treaty? Why, Georgie, that’s just the sort of thing 
that these fellows never see until it happens. Then they lament that 
the world is so ill regulated, and say it all comes from our ingrained 
suspiciousness.” 

‘But, Dick, you wouldn’t countenance such a breach of faith?” 

“ No, I told Ashraf Ali so—told him that he would hear of my 
resignation first. Queer thing, isn’t it, to take a man who knows the 
frontier as I do, and let him give five of the best years of his life to 
working for it night and day, and then to send a man who has never 
seen it to reverse all he’s done? It’s a funny world, Georgie. But 
we'll retire with clean hands, at any rate, you and I, and taste the 
modest joys of the pensioned in a suburban flat, with a five-pound note 
at Christmas-time from Mab and her Commissioner to help us along.” 

Georgia could not trust herself to speak. She was holding Dick’s 
hand in hers, and smoothing his coat-cuff industriously. 

‘Well, never say die!’ he went on. ‘I may get a berth in some 
Colonial force yet, and from that giddy height we’ll smile superior 
upon a jeering world, serenely conscious that we’re paying our way.” 
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At one time Georgia would not have lost a moment in reminding 
him that she could in any case return to the active practice of her 
profession, but now she would not even suggest to Dick that last 
humiliation of living upon his wife’s earnings. Instead, she lifted his 
hand to her lips. 

‘We shan’t mind poverty, dear. We shall have one another still, 
and besides, your resignation may save the frontier. It will come out 
why you retired, and when once the reason is known, public opinion 
will be roused, and the Government will have to return to the old 
policy, even though we may not be here to carry it out. But, oh, 
Dick, how can you speak civilly to Mr. Burgrave after this ?” 

“Why, Georgie, the difficulty would be to speak uncivilly to him. 
The man is so wrapt up in his own greatness that he can’t imagine 
any one’s venturing to differ from him. He sweeps on like a glacier, 
removing all obstacles by his mere passage. The stones and rocks 
and things get carried along too, you know, whether they like it or 
not, and when the glacier has done with them it dumps them down 
in a neat heap, that’s all. Besides, we have to give Mab her chance.” 

“Tf Mab marries him, I have done with her,” said Georgia with 
conviction. 


For the next fortnight the house was overrun by a horde of Christ- 
mas guests, who came from outlying forts and irrigation and telegraph 
stations to taste the joys of civilisation for three or four days, hurrying 
back like conscientious Cinderellas at a given moment, that the other 
man might have his turn. Mabel was immensely interested in these 
lads, who looked up to Dick with frank veneration, and sought for 
quiet talks with Georgia that they might tell her all their home news, 
and kept the house lively from early morning until their host re- 
luctantly suggested that it was time for them to repair to their 
improvised bedrooms at night. Her interest did not go unrequited, 
for she had them all at her feet, regulating her favours so discreetly 
that none of them could complain that he was worse treated than his 
neighbour, and at the same time giving no one undue cause for 
self-congratulation. 

“I know you think I shall lose my head, Georgie,” she said on the 
evening of Christmas Day, when she and Georgia had left the men 
to their nightly smoke, “and I really believe I should if it lasted. 
These boys are all so splendid. Each of them is a hero in the ordinary 
course of his day’s work, but they don’t think of it, and no one out 
here thinks of it, and at home no one even knows their names. How 
is it that all the men out here are so nice? The women, as far as I 
have seen, are distinctly inferior.” 

“So sorry,” said Georgia humbly. ‘ Perhaps we were born so.” 

“Goose! I didn’t mean you, I meant the ordinary Anglo-Indian 
woman. With so many delightful men about, she ought to be improved 
In proportion.” 


) 
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‘Perhaps it’s just possible that she’s spoilt, Mab. What do you 
think ?” 

Mabel laughed consciously, as she reclined in a long chair, with her 
arms behind her head. ‘You mean that I have deteriorated per- 
ceptibly already, I suppose? But that must be the men’s fault. If 
their admiration is the right kind, it ought to elevate me, surely? 
Now don’t say that I trade on their honest admiration to flatter my 
own vanity. I’m sick of that sort of thing. Besides, it pleases them 
to admire me, and I consider that it does them good. I am a liberal 
education for them.” 

‘¢ How nice it must be to feel that!” 

“Yes, and I really am awfully fond of them, every one. I should 
like them all to win to-morrow. I can’t bear the thought that only 
one or two of them can get prizes, I shall feel so unfair. Georgie, 
what are you going to wear? Oh—” she sat up suddenly, with eyes 
full of horror, “what a wretch I am! Georgie, I never remembered 
your dresses when I was so busy getting my own. I haven’t brought 
you a single one.” 

‘‘T have thought so for some days,” said Georgia. 

“Oh, how wicked of me! Take one of mine, Georgie—any of 
them, even the muslin. I deserve it.” 

‘“T should look like a death’s head at the feast, indeed! Nonsense, 
Mab, I shall wear ny red and white foulard.” 

“The one I sent you out two years ago? Oh, it will be too dread- 
ful. Sleeves and everything have altered since then. Besides, every 
one will know it.” 

‘What does that signify? It is quite fresh, and suits me very well. 
No one will remember it—not even Dick.” 

But in this Georgia was mistaken. When she appeared the next 
morning, her husband looked suspiciously from her to Mabel. 

“ Didn’t you wear that dress last year, Georgie? I thought you 
were going to get a new one. Why don’t you have something floppy 
and frilly, like Mabe” 

‘¢ Mab is a perfect dream,” said Georgia. ‘No amount of trains or 
fichus could make me look like her. You are very ungrateful, Dick. 
Who ever heard of a man’s quarrelling with his wife for saving him 
a dressmaker’s bill before ? ” 

‘I’ve a good mind to telegraph home at once,” grumbled Dick. 

‘But what good would that be for to-day? Never mind. I'll get 
something terribly elaborate for next Christmas,” 

‘*Qh, Georgie, how good of you not to give me away!” murmured 
Mabel, as Dick went to see whether the dogcart was ready. “But I 
can’t help being glad you didn’t take this gown. I don’t think I 
could have given it up.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE OUTSIDER 


Hae you heard the latest, Miss North?” asked Fitz Anstruther, 

as he escorted Mabel down to the scene of action. The five young 
men who were staying in the house had nearly come to blows over the 
difficulty of deciding to whom this privilege ought to belong, but Fitz 
stepped in and disappointed them all equally by the calm announce- 
ment that it was his by right. He was Major North’s recognised 
deputy, and if the appointment held good in matters of duty, it was 
only fair that it should do so when pleasure was in question. The 
justice of the contention was grudgingly admitted, and Fitz was the 
proudest man in Alibad when he drove to the ground that morning in 
his smart new buggy, with Mabel, the glories of her gown hidden by a 
tussore dust-cloak, seated beside him. 

‘No. What has the Commissioner done now?” she asked. 

‘Bahram Khan has entered his name for the Keeling Cup!” 

- “ And does that mean that the sky has fallen?” 

Fitz regarded her pityingly. ‘You don’t see it as we do,” he said. 
‘Wait until you have been out a little longer. It seems that witha 
view to cementing the reconciliation he has brought about, the Com- 
missioner saw fit to invite the Nalapur Princes to honour us with their 
presence to-day. Ashraf Ali and Bahadar Shah didn’t quite see them- 
selves figuring in the triumphal procession, and both discovered that 
they had urgent business at home. But Bahram Khan duly turned 
up last night with his train of attendants, and is condescending enough 
to join us in our sports to-day. The Commissioner has a theory that 
in such mimic warfare as this the fusion of the English and native 
races proceeds apace, and Bahram Khan is doing his best to gratify 
him by poking himself into the race for the Keeling Cup—our very 
tiptop, crack, pucca event!” 

“But did General Keeling patronise races? I shouldn’t have 
thought they were at all in his line.” 

““They weren’t; but then this isn’t a race in the ordinary sense of 
the word. It was first run just at the time when everything in Khemi- 
stan was named after him, and besides, it recalls one of his own pet 
dodges. They say that he used to subject the men that wanted to 
serve under him to pretty severe tests, and this was one of them. He 
used to rouse them up in the middle of the night, and they had to 
turn out without boots, catch a strange horse, and ride him round the 
town without a saddle, and with only a halter for a bridle.” 

‘‘Tt’s to be hoped that the town was smaller in those days ?” 

‘“‘Of course it was. We don’t exact such a distance as that now. 
The ponies are all turned loose without saddles, and the men, in 
slippers, have to catch them and mount. Any man who catches his 
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own is disqualified. Then they have to get them round the course, 
without bridle or whip of any kind. I notice that the spectators are 
always pretty nearly dead with laughing before the end, while the 
competitors get black in the face with restrained emotion.” 

‘But you don’t mean that General Keeling really treated his officers 
in that way?” | 

‘‘T do, indeed. He had to weed them out, you see, or he would 
have been overrun with volunteers. Oh, you may believe my word, 
Miss North, even though I once had a report returned me by a jealous 
Secretary with the remark that I should do well to quit the Civil 
Service for the path of romantic fiction. The pains I took over that 
report! You see, I had an inkling that it would be seen by a very 
exalted person, who is great on district officers’ cultivating a literary 
style in their writings. I can truly say that there never has been such 
a literary gem sent in since Macaulay left India. It was written in the 
most beautiful English—though I say it—full of tender touches and 
delicate conteits, and as to quotations, and Oriental imagery, and 
wealth of imaginative detail! Ah well, it’s better not to think of it,” 
and Fitz sighed deeply. 

“Why? Did it bring down upon you a rebuke from the Great 
Great One?” 

‘“No, Miss North, for it never reached him. The Secretary inter- 
cepted it, naturally enough. Who would ever have looked at his 
minutes again after it? But at least it furnished him with an ideal to 
strive after, I have reason to believe he is in a lunatic asylum at this 
moment. The effort was too great, you see.” 

‘That was rather close,’’ said Mabel irrelevantly, as the wheel 
shaved the basketwork tray of an itinerant sweetseller by the roadside. 

‘“‘He shouldn’t be so intent on his prospective gains. Look how 
many of the fellows there are about! That shows we are near the 
ground, They flock to this place from all quarters when they know 
there’s a famasha on.” 

They had reached the enclosure by this time, and Mabel found 
herself the centre of an admiring throng. Pale-faced ladies from other 
stations glanced at her dress casually, and remained to gaze long and 
fixedly, her Alibad admirers brought up friends to be introduced, and 
both the old slaves and the new displayed a keen anxiety to station 
themselves for the day in the neighbourhood of her chair. With the 
exception of the race for the Keeling Cup, the sports were wholly 
military in character, and the programme was a lengthy one, but Mabel 
did not find the hours pass slowly. Everything was new and interest- 
ing, from the splendid native officers, with fierce eyes flashing under 
enormous turbans, who dashed up on fiery steeds and bore away 
triumphantly an unresisting tent-peg, to the latest recruit who exhibited 
his sangfroid by holding out his bare hand, with what Mabel considered 
privately an excess of confidence, for his daffadar to cut a lemon upon 
it. There was the inner circle of troopers of the Khemistan Horse, 
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reinforced to-day by such veterans as old Ismail Bakhsh and his fellow- 
chaprasis, keenly critical, but above all things solicitous for the honour 
of the regiment. There were tHe notables of the district, grave and 
bearded men in flowing robes, who looked as though they might have 
sat for a gallery of Scriptural portraits, but who exhibited an anxious 
deference when Dick glanced their way which suggested that their 
relations with him in the past had occasionally been those of criminals 
and judge. At the farther side of the course was the motley throng of 
dwellers in the native town, and hangers-on of the cantonments, with 
faces of every shade of brown, and clothes and turbans of every variety 
of colour. And lastly, close at hand, there was the little group of 
English, not taking their pleasure sadly, for once, but making the most 
of this rare opportunity for the exchange of news and opinions. The 
Commissioner’s was the dominating spirit here, naturally enough ; or at 
least, he shared the general attention with Mabel, but she was quite 
aware, as she met his benevolent smile, that he was making her a 
graceful present of a portion of the homage due to himself. 

The last event but one upon the programme was the tug-of-war 
between six men of the Khemistan Horse and six of the Sikhs who 
formed the Commissioner’s escort—a contest which was fought out 
with the greatest obstinacy, but in which the visiting team finally 
obtained the victory, to the unconcealed lamentation and resentment 
of the local representatives and their friends. ‘The triumphant Sikhs 
found no sympathisers except among the safzib-log, and the English 
applause was cut short by the necessity of preparing for the last race, 
in which it was a point of honour for every man to take part who 
could possibly do so. 

‘‘ A solemn sacrifice to the memory of the adored General Keeling! ” 
said Mr. Burgrave in a low voice to Mabel, as they watched their late 
companions assembling upon the course. 

‘‘Oh, but what is that native doing?” cried Mabel, forgetting what 
she had heard that morning, as a tall lithe man, wearing the green 
turban of a descendant of the Prophet, stepped out from the group of 
notables, and joined the competitors. 

‘‘That,” was the smiling answer, “1s Bahram Khan, hitherto the 
bugbear of the frontier, henceforth, I hope, our friend and ally.” 

“T don’t like to see him there. He spoils the look of it,” she 
said impulsively. 

‘Bahram Khan offends your eye? Ah, Miss North, you must 
pardon a poor statesman. I am no authority upon esthetic questions, 
I must confess, whereas you—well, you could scarcely not be one.” 

A smile emphasised the compliment, and Mabel turned away rather 
hastily, and addressed a casual remark to Flora Graham. Compli- 
ments were all very well, but she did not approve of the adroit way in 
which Mr. Burgrave repressed her whenever she began to talk of 
political matters. Flora had no eyes for any one but Fred Haycraft 
at the moment, however, and Mabel was obliged to turn her attention 
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to the course. The signal for starting was just then given, and there 
ensued a wild mé/ee of men and horses, the men as eager to mount as 
the animals were determined not to be mounted. Presently one or 
two successful riders forced their way out of the scrimmage, and by 
degrees most of the competitors secured a mount of some kind, but 
some were still left struggling when the foremost appeared round the 
curve of the course. 

‘©Qh dear, he has no chance!” wailed Flora, referring to her france, 
who was one of these unfortunates. ‘That’s Bahram Khan’s pony he 
has got, and of course it won’t let a white man mount it. Well, every 
one must see that it isn’t his fault. Oh, he 1s up at last!” 

But this tardy triumph was of little avail, for just as Fred Haycraft 
urged his unwilling steed on its way, Bahram Khan, mounted on the 
bay pony which was the especial pride of Fitz Anstruther’s heart, trotted 
gently past the winning-post. The absence of hurry, as the luckless Fitz 
remarked afterwards, was at once the finest and the most irritating 
part of the performance. 

‘The nigger’s won!” remarked a grizzled old officer who had served 
under General Keeling, in blank amazement, and as the truth of his 
words broke upon those around him, they were followed by a low 
whistle of dismay. The Commissioner, who had himself led the 
applause in which the rest were too muh stunned to join, glanced 
round sharply, and at the same moment Mabel found Dick at her 
side. 

‘Look here, Mab, You’d better ask the Commissioner to give the 
prizes. I never thought of this. These fellows are not like us—they 
don’t understand things. Get intoa back seat quickly, without any fuss.” 

Mabel stared at him blankly. She was to relinquish her part in 
the events of the day, the glorious hour to which she had been looking 
forward for more than a week, to disappoint all her admirers, and hide 
herself and her gown where no one could see them! But Dick’s 
face was adamant, and he repeated his order peremptorily, until she 
rose and moved reluctantly towards the Commissioner, touching him 
on the arm. 

‘© My brother says I had better ask you to distribute the prizes,” she 
said, with disappointment in every tone. Mr. Burgrave looked at her 
in astonishment, then his face took a harder set as his eyes fell on 
Georgia, who was endeavouring to console Flora for her lover’s ill 
success. Of course it was her doing! A faded woman in a gown 
that might have been new two seasons ago—how could she be other- 
wise than jealous of the radiant vision before him? ‘ And no wonder, 
poor thing!” said Mr. Burgrave to himself, with contemptuous pity, 
but she must learn that it would not do to make mischief where her 
beautiful young sister-in-law was concerned. 

‘My dear Miss North,” the Commissioner’s voice took its most 
fatherly tone, “‘ don’t be afraid. Nothing would induce me to rob you 
of your pleasure.” 
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The words were loud enough for Dick to hear, and Mabel saw him 
frown angrily as she returned to her place, half-proud and half-afraid 
of her triumph. He said nothing, however, but took his stand im- 
mediately behind her, the very embodiment of silent displeasure. The 
sense of his hostility served to irritate her further, and she heartily 
wished him away. His rigid face would quite spoil the effect of the 
picture she had intended to present, and he was taking up the room 
of other people whose attendance she would have preferred. But she 
was determined not to give in, even when the Commissioner’s en- 
couraging smile smote her with a feeling of treachery, in having 
appealed to him against Dick. 

The regimental prize-winners came up in their order, the natives, 
now that the momentary excitement was over, wearing an air of stately 
boredom, which seemed to declare that sports and prizes alike were a 
species of child’s play, in which they took part merely for the sake of 
humouring the unaccountable whims of their officers, With the 
officers it was different, for Mabel read in their faces that although 
sports were good, and to earn a prize was better, both these faded into 
insignificance compared with the joy of receiving that prize from her 
hand. This was the very feeling that it most pleased her to inspire, 
and she loved the “ boys,” as she called them in her thoughts, better 
than before, if that were possible. 

Nevertheless, this glow of pleasure was shortlived. A short pause 
followed the appearance of the Sikh headman to receive the tug-of- 
war prize, and Mabel felt, without turning her head, that Dick’s 
still disapproval had infected all the Englishmen around. Once more 
she hardened her heart. It was detestable to see this wretched 
racial snobbishness in the men she had admired so much. They 
would have liked to spoil the whole affair, and deprive her of the one 
piece of romance which had come to brighten the humdrum proceed- 
ings, rather than allow a native not belonging to the regiment to carry 
off a prize. She, at least, was above such petty considerations, and 
Bahram Khan should receive as gracious a smile as any of his fellow- 
competitors. One other person was of her mind, she saw, for the 
Commissioner clapped his hands lightly, and with infinite condescen- 
sion, as Bahram Khan swaggered up. Mabel stepped forward, and met 
the glance of the bold eyes under the green turban. As she did so, 
she understood suddenly the secret of Dick’s displeasure. The smile 
faded from her lips, and the hand in which she held the Keeling Cup 
trembled. She stopped and faltered, and her pause of distress was 
evident to the men behind her. How they responded to her mute 
appeal she could not tell, but the look of insolent admiration passed 
from Bahram Khan’s eyes, into which she was still gazing spell-bound, 
and was as it were veiled under his former expression of contemptuous 
indifference for his surroundings. A few words from the Commis- 
sioner, and the Nalapur Prince retired, leaving behind him a general 
sense of constraint. If it had been arranged that anything else was 
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to be done at this point, no one remembered it. People stood about 
in little groups, and talked, awkwardly enough. Something had 
happened, or rather, there had been an electrical instant, and some- 
thing might have happened, but it was not quite easy to see what it 
was. The crudest conception of the history of the moment was 
voiced by Mrs. Hardy, who had torn herself from her school-work to 
be present at the prize-giving, and now seized upon Georgia. 

‘Oh, dear Mrs. North, how unspeakably painful all this must be to 
you and your hushand! You must feel the charge of Miss North a 
dreadful responsibility! I would never have said a word while she 
flirted merely with our own officers, or even with Mr. Burgrave— 
though really the lengths to which she goes—! But to set herself 
deliberately to dazzle a native-———”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Hardy,” cried Georgia, flushing angrily, ‘‘ please remember 
that you are speaking of my sister. I can assure you that Mabel has 
never dreamt of such a thing. She may be thoughtless, but that is all.” 

‘It is very sweet and good of you to say it, but I am afraid your 
eyes will soon be disagreeably opened. No rational being could doubt 
that Miss North is setting her cap at the Commissioner, and that 
would scarcely be a match you could welcome, would it? Look at 
her dress—so absurdly unsuitable at her age. Oh, I know how old 
she is, Mrs. North, and I will say that eight years between you don’t 
warrant your dressing as if you were mother and daughter. But I 
grant that Miss North is one of the people who always look younger 
than they are, while you invariably look older.” 

The expression of Mrs. Hardy’s sympathy rarely corresponded with 
the good-will which prompted it, but Georgia received the stab in 
heroic silence, and cast about for a means of changing the subject. 

‘‘T suppose we might as well go home now,” she said at last in 
despair, rising as she spoke. ‘ Where is my husband, I wonder? ” 

“ Over there, talking to the Commissioner and Bahram Khan,” 
responded Mrs. Hardy. ‘* Dear me! something must have happened. 
There is a messenger who seems to have brought some news. How 
grave they all look! What can it be?” 

Watching eagerly, they saw Bahram Khan take his leave of Mr. 
Burgrave and Dick, and rejoin his friends. As the two gentlemen 
returned to the rest of the company, the Commissioner said, slightly 
raising his tones in a way that attracted general attention, “Well, except 
as regards the poor fellow himself, I can’t pretend to be sorry. The 
way is now clear for important developments.” 

Dick’s reply was inaudible, but the Commissioner rejoined sharply, 
«Of course you put this down to Bahram Khan’s account ?” 

‘“‘T make no accusations,” said Dick, unmoved. ‘ You can’t per- 
ceive more clearly than I do that it is impossible to connect him 
with it.” 

“You deal in ambiguities, I see.” Mr. Burgrave’s temper was 
evidently ruffled. 
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“There was no ambiguity in my mind,” was the reply, as Dick 
beckoned to a servant to call up his dogcart. “Are you coming with 
me, Georgie, or shall I take Mabel ? ” 

‘Oh no, Mr. Anstruther will drive her home,” said Georgia, aghast 
at the thought of an encounter between Dick in his present mood and 
Mabel at her prickliest. ‘ Dick,” as the Commissioner turned to speak 
to Mrs. Hardy, “ what has happened ?” 

“Hush! speak lower. Bahadar Shah is dead.” 

‘What! poisoned ?” 

“No, shot. He was out hunting, and one of his most trusted 
servants was carrying a spare gun for him, loaded. As he handed it 
to his master, it went off, and Bahadar Shah was shot through the heart.” 

‘And what happened to the servant ?” 

“The rest fell upon him and clubbed him to death immediately.” 

‘But of course it was Bahram Khan’s doing ?” 

“’Sh! He has established a satisfactory alibi, at any rate.” Dick 
helped Georgia into the cart and took the reins, aud they were well 
on the road home before he spoke again. ‘It is the killing of the 
servant that makes me most suspicious. It would be just like Bahram 
Khan to bribe him to kill his master on the understanding that he 
should be allowed to escape, and then to make matters safe by bribing 
the rest to put him out of the way.” 

“ But surely that would only involve admitting more men into the 
secret ?” 

“ What secret? Bahram Khan is anxious about his cousin’s safety, 
and charges the servants to show no mercy to any one who attacks 
him. The utmost you could prove against him would be a suspicion 
that an attempt on his life might be made—not even a guilty know- 
ledge, far less instigation.” 

‘“‘ How did he receive the news ? ” 

“In the most orthodox way, deep but restrained grief. He must 
go to Nalapur to be present at the funeral and comfort his bereaved 
uncle, he told Burgrave, just as if his uncle would not sooner see a 
man-eater come to comfort him. How Burgrave received the news, 
you heard.” 

“Yes. His manner was indecently callous, I thought.” 

“Ohno. His saying what he did was one of his calculated indis- 
cretions, like unveiling his policy to Timson coming up. No papers 
here, you see, so he must make his revelations in person. Ugh! the 
man turns me sick. Did you notice his bit of byplay with Mab?” 

‘She didn’t realise what you meant, Dick. ‘Things here are so new 
to her, you know.” 

‘¢Qh, why should a man be doomed to have a fool for a sister? If 
I had said to you what I did to her you would have understood.” 

‘ Perhaps Mab hasn’t studied you as closely as I have.” 

“No, the Commissioner is her object of study at present. Nice 
cheerful prospect, isn’t it—to have that chap for a brother-in-law ?”’ 
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“ Ye_es,” said Georgia hesitatingly, “but I’m not quite sure it will 
be that, Dick. I think there’s some one else.” 

“ And the Commissioner is only pace-making for him? No, no, 
Georgie ; that’s a little too thick. Of course I know there are dozens 
of others, but who is there that has a chance against Burgrave ? ” 

“Tf I tell you, you’ll only laugh. It is a very little thing, but it 
serves as a straw. You didn’t notice, when Bahram Khan had had 
his prize, how Mab was left sitting alone for a minute. I knew just 
how she felt, ashamed and miserable, and wounded, and I wanted to 
go to her, but Mrs. Hardy had got hold of me, and I didn’t think she 
would improve matters. The Commissioner didn’t see—he never 
does see what other people are feeling, unless he happens to be feeling 
the same himself—but Fitz Anstruther did. He was by her side in a 
moment, saying just the kind of things that would lead her to forget 
her mortification. If he had seemed to intend to help her, she would 
have been angry, but it looked quite accidental, as if it was simply 
that he took pleasure in her society, and jumped at the chance of 
enjoying it when he found her alone for a moment. She will be 
grateful to him ever after, and that may be the beginning of even 
better things.” 

‘©Qh, you match-makers! the idea of coupling Mab and Anstruther, 
of all people! And you back him against the Commissioner ? ”’ 

“I do; unless Mab is deliberately playing for a high official future.” 


(To be continued.) 
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melancholy house, so ruinous in appearance that it would have 

seemed mpossible it should be the habitation of living people ; 
yet the thin wreath of blue smoke that drifted upward now and again 
from a chimney proved that the dilapidated place was not absolutely 
tenantless. 

Shadowed by tall trees, it stood in a neglected, weed-encumbered 
garden which, like itself, would have seemed to imply absolute desertion 
but for a bed of cabbages, a rosebush or two, or a row of stately orange 
sunflowers in their season. 

Close beside the house ran the river, shallow and clear, the long, 
waving, swaying water-weeds anchored to its chalky bed gleaming a 
transcendently vivid green as the sunshine reached them, filtered 
through its translucent crystal. 

But the sunshine never reached the forlorn house, save in dancing 
flecks between the clustered leaves of the surrounding trees; and year 
by year its roof fell into holes, its time-stained plaster peeled off in 
flakes, and its broken windows even seemed to gape wider without 
other enemy than wind and weather. 

Only a mile away the town clustered round its great minster, the 
sound of whose chiming bells reached the solitary house by the river, 
mellowed by the airy distance between. 

But the house bore an evil name—as solitary, ruinous houses 
are apt to do in the minds of country-folk—and few cared to go too 
near it. 


eo a mile away from an old cathedral town there stood a 


It was a lovely afternoon late in May, and a girl stood in the 
neglected garden, her arms upon the rickety gate, which made a vain 
show of keeping it enclosed. 

She was a girl of middle height and slender yet active figure, and in 
her neat pink cotton gown and plain straw hat looked singularly out of 
keeping with her surroundings. Her face, although a pleasant one 
with the youthful charm of clear complexion and outline, had no 
especia] beauty but that of a pair of beautiful grey eyes with dark 
brows and lashes, and the only noticeable thing about it was an 
expression of such absolute sincerity that it needed only a glance at 
it to be assured that Truth and Hester Maybury were inseparable 
companions. 

Yet, for all the incongruity, Hester Maybury’s only home was that 
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melancholy old house, and it was to the occasional labour of her capable 
young hands that was due even so much of order as appeared in the 
weed-grown garden. 

It was seven years now since Hester, a solitary orphan of twelve 
years old, had arrived at that unhomelike home—a forlorn bequest 
from her father to Ais father, from whom he had parted in unquench- 
able anger and disgust twenty years earlier. 

The child’s mother had been long dead, and in his own last 
moments of anguished dread of his darling’s future—left alone upon a 
hard world—Richard Maybury bethought himself of the evil-tempered, 
tyrannical, miserly old father in the old house by the river, and wrote 
to him an urgent request for forgiveness—of the sins that had actu- 
ally been mostly on the old man’s side—for himself, and shelter for 
his little daughter. 

How well Hester remembered her first sight of that ill-conditioned, 
shabby, morose old man, who yet retained just sufficient human feeling 
not to refuse his dead son’s request ! 

How vividly she recalled her passion of grief at her father’s death— 
the sense of utter desolation—the strange, silent journey to the old 
cathedral city—the incredulous horror of her realisation that that miser- 
able, ruined house amidst its trees was her future home! 

How the wind sighed and sobbed and moaned amongst the branches 
that first night, while a frightened, heart-broken child cowered in a 
wretched bed in a damp, dreary room, and listened with quaking pulses 
for the recurrent scraping of the twigs upon the window ! 

The old man had not been actively unkind; in fact, so far as he 
was still capable of affection, he had acquired a sort of liking for her, 
and according to the lights of a man grown old in selfish miserliness 
he treated her well. 

The girl herself possessed one of those fine natures that, by adapting 
themselves bravely to circumstances, end by conquering them. 

She had been well taught, and little by little she obtained a certain 
influence over her grandfather. Never so much as to induce him to 
disburse money enough to put the old place into any sort of repair ; 
but, by force of argument and unlimited patience, she managed to im- 
port a certain decency and even comfort into the only rooms they 
inhabited—her own little bedroom and the large kitchen which was the 
only living-room her grandfather would consent to use. 

His own miserable bedroom no efforts of hers could persuade him to 
alter. It had served his turn seventy odd years, he said (he had been 
born in it), and he saw no sense in making it fine for his funeral. 

By-and-by Hester’s energy and determination took her to the town 
for work; and being dainty and nimble-fingered, she obtained a per- 
manent post as embroiderer and needlewoman that kept her busy, and 
enabled her to clothe herself without the application to her grandfather 
that always evoked a storm of abuse of her extravagance and lamenta- 
tion over his own foverty. i 7% 
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Hester put these by serenely; she knew each to be equally false; in 
fact she knew something concerning her grandfather’s affairs of which 
he believed her to be absolutely ignorant. 

‘It’s not my business where he hides his money or what he chooses 
to do with it,” she said to herself; ‘‘so long as he doles me out a 
pound at a time often enough to keep us alive. Poor old man! no 
wonder father could not stand it.” 

Still, in spite of her brave spirit, Hester felt ashamed of the miser- 
able house, the shabby, ill-kempt, unshaven old grandfather, and 
made few friends in the town, since, even if she had cared to ask 
them to such a place, the old man would have raved at the mere 
proposition. 

But she had one friend indeed, and it was for his coming her clear 
grey eyes were following the river-path from the town as she leaned her 
arms on the rickety gate that May evening. 

The river-path was sweet with the scent of the hawthorn blossom, 
so thick upon the bushes that it looked like snow. The sunlight 
shone upon the long, low meads, everywhere intersected by water- 
courses, where the marsh-marigolds which had turned them to fields of 
gold a little earlier still showed a few late flowers. 

There he was at last ! 

A tall figure had leapt the stile fifty yards away, and was walking 
swiftly along the narrow path towards her ragged garden-bower. 

A faint increase of colour came to the girl’s cheek, and her eyes 
widened with a light of welcome as they fell upon his handsome, 
joyous face. 

“ Here I am, Hester!” he cried with a laugh; “I thought I should 
never get here at all, such a lot of fellows wanted to stand treat this 
last day.” 

Jack Cameron was Hester Maybury’s one beloved friend—she called 
him nothing dearer even to her own thought; and this evening he was 
going away —away to that great city which daily swallows up the lives 
of so many country-bred lads—to make his fortune. So he said, so he 
confidently believed, being of a bold and sanguine nature, better edu- 
cated than the majority of his fellows, just out of his apprenticeship, 
and ten pounds in his pocket. 

“Why, Jack,” answered Hester, a little reproachfully, “ you wouldn’t 
have gone without saying good-bye to me anyhow, would you?” 

_ No, no, of course not; but it does unsettle a fellow a bit, I can tell 
you, Hester, to have all the chaps so friendly. How pretty you look, 
Hester! TI like that pink frock uncommonly.” 

The colour rose again into Hester’s cheeks. “I’m so glad”—she 
was beginning, when a harsh voice called angrily from within the house : 
“ Hester—Hester, I say! What the devil are you chattering out there 
for? I want you.” 

Hester turned to go in, but Jack caught her by the arm. 

‘“‘ Hester,” he said eagerly, “don’t mind him! Come along! You 
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promised to walk back with me as far as the cathedral. I shan’t let 
you off, whatever that old brute says. Don’t goin!” | 

But Hester only laughed, and withdrew her arm from his grasp. 

‘I must,” she said; ‘but I intend to walk back with you, whatever 
he says.” 

The old man sat beside the wide, open hearth of the big kitchen, 
such a hearth beneath its lofty chimney-piece as still exists in many an 
old English farm-house, where the fuel burns upon iron “ dogs ” and 
there is space on either side to hold an ample bench beneath the great 
chimney mouth. 

Old Richard Maybury was not an agreeable object. A bent-backed, 
savage-faced, surly old man, whose aged wrinkles were the record of 
mean avarice and sordid thrift, and whose hands, with their corded 
veins and yellow nails, were like the talons of a bird of prey, despite 
the tremulous feebleness of age. 

A dirty flannel night-cap covered his scanty, ill-kempt grey locks, 
and garments of prehistoric antiquity hung loosely upon his shrunken 
limbs. 

‘‘Who’s out there with you?” he bawled angrily as Hester entered. 

‘‘ Jack Cameron,” the girl said without pause or hesitation; “I’m 
going to walk back to the town with him.” 

Her bold answer brought forth a storm of vituperation, in which 
accusations of undutifulness, extravagance, and other unfilial vices 
stumbled over each other. 

“ Listen, grandfather,” said Hester at last, in clear, loud tones that 
the deafening ears might not miss a word; “you don’t keep me—I 
keep myself by my own work. You give me a home—such as it is— 
that is true. But in return I give you care and attendance you could 
not get in any other way, not even if you paid—paid well—for it. In 
return I claim the right to act as I please in other matters, and I 
intend to walk into the town with Jack Cameron.” 

The old miser had shrunk into himself at her mention of payment. 
He let her go without another word. 


Under the grey walls of the cathedral Hester Maybury and Jack 
Cameron said good-bye. 

The afterglow of the sunken sun was casting a melancholy radiance 
over the great grey pile. 

‘“‘ Good-bye, Hester,” said Jack at last, a little of the sentiment of 
parting dimming the brilliance of that fortunate future which was so 
certain ; “‘won’t you give me a kiss—just one—for good-bye ? ” 

He slid his arm around her waist, and for a moment it seemed as 
if her lips would meet his. Then she drew herself away. 

“No, Jack,” she said; ‘I’ve never kissed a man yet—since father 
died—and I won’t till——_” 

‘The more reason you ought to now!” he interrupted; “but if 
you won’t—and I think I like you all the better for it, though I did 
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want that kiss, Hester !—well, good-bye, Hester. I’ll write soon—TI’ll 
write often ; and you'll wait for me, won’t you?” 

“ Yes—TI’ll wait,” said Hester, although he had not defined very 
exactly what she was to wait for. 

As she spoke, the cathedral bells broke out into triumphant music 
above their heads. 

Jack tossed his cap into the air. 

“Tt’s an omen!” he cried; “a good omen! They’re saying I 
shall make my fortune!” and on that laughing prophecy they parted. 


@ 


Four years had passed away since the spring evening when, under 
the grey cathedral walls, with the bells ringing jubilant above them, 
Jack Cameron had bidden Hester Maybury farewell and started on 
the road to fortune. 

At first he had written with tolerable frequency and of hopeful 
prospects; then, little by little, longer and longer intervals had elapsed 
between letters ever growing shorter and less satisfactory, until at last 
they had wholly ceased. 

Month after month slipped away silently, and now it was close upon 
two years since Hester had had any news of her friend. She was 
ignorant of even his place of abode, and had finally schooled her sad 
heart to the conviction that, whether in good fortune or evil fortune, 
he had forgotten her. 

The four years of solitary waiting which grew even less hopeful had 
stolen something of its youthful brightness from Hester’s face; her 
cheek was paler and thinner than of old. Her brave spirit at moments 
quailed achingly under the wearisome burden of her daily duties, 
immeasurably increased by her grandfather’s growing infirmities and 
ill-humour, not to speak of his now almost total deafness; and all this 
had to be borne day after day without that old joy and unspoken hope 
that had made them easy. 

The old house still held together—fit abode for its old master, 
whose life was falling from him bit by bit like its broken panes and 
peeling plaster. 

It was the last night of the year, and Hester Maybury sat at her 
window. 

She had tried in vain to sleep; an unaccountable restlessness vexed 
her spirit, and kept her wide awake with torturing thoughts. 

At last she rose, and in the darkness sat by the window and looked 
out vaguely on the night. 

In a great gale of the preceding autumn one of the tall trees had 
fallen away from the house, leaving a gap through which the garden 
and the river were visible. 

It was a still, windless night—warm for the time of year. A cling- 
ing veil of white mist hung over the watery meads and above the 
softly rippling river. 

The waning moon, a shapeless ghost, peered through the misty veil 
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with a pallid melancholy radiance that cast no shadows, yet it made all 
things visible in a sort of doubtful twilight. 

Hester leaned her head against the window-frame and closed her 
tired eyes. On the still air there came to her ear the far-off sound of 
the cathedral bells ringing out the Old Year. 

Dreamily she listened for the alternate peals—the first distinct 
though far away in the quiet night; then its muffled repetition fantas- 
tically vague as if coming from miles still further away. 

She listened until the regular intervals of sound soothed her brain 
into quiet, and she slept, to wake again with a chill start as the bells 
rang out once more in joyful tumult to welcome the New Year—the 
muffled farewell to the Old Year silenced for ever. 

She sat up in her chair, listening, her eyes upon the white mistiness 
of the garden. 

Suddenly she bent forward and peered with violently awakened 
attention into the dim twilight. 

What was that moving shape stealing—stealing furtively—along the 
river-path where no one was ever to be seen after dusk ? 

She cowered behind the curtain and watched, with a strange fear 
clutching at her throat. 

The shape stole nearer, lingered a moment at the rickety garden- 
gate, lifted its face towards the house as if to make sure of its dark 
silence of sleep, then carefully opened the gate and again stole on- 
wards round the house, and towards a window at the back Hester 
knew to be unprotected but by a bolt a boy’s knife could have slipped 
aside. 

And in that moment, while the figure had stood at the gate, Hester 
had recognised without possibility of doubt that this creeping midnight 
visitor was her friend Jack Cameron. 

In this way he had returned after his two years’ silence—in this 
ill-omened way! since for no good purpose could an honest man so 
approach the house that held a woman he respected. 

She stood, holding her breath, her heart beating loud in her ears, 
yet not so loud but that—sharpened by terror—they caught the faint 
click of the bolt shot back, and then the muffled tread of guarded 
footsteps making their way into the kitchen. Then dead silence; then 
again a faint sound as of something being gently moved. 

Now she knew for certain—it had been only an inconceivable terror 
until this moment—the reason for that hideous midnight visit. 

And she was the guilty cause! It was her folly that had made his 
crime possible and tempted him to it. 

Was it not she herself, who, in the dear old days os foolish talk, 
when he had joked with her about the treasure the old miser was re- 
puted to keep hidden away, had told him that she knew where it was 
hidden, though she had never seen it? 

It was she herself and no other that had given him the clue, by 
telling him that her grandfather’s rage when by chance she had moved 
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the heavy oaken arm-chair, in which he always sat, a little aside from 
its accustomed spot on the brick-laid floor, had awakened her curiosity 
sufficiently to lead her to the discovery that something —she neither 
knew nor cared what—was concealed beneath. 

Had Jack Cameron—her generous-minded, honourable friend— 
come to this? A midnight thief. Oh, how he must have fallen! 

The warm gush of remembered love that thought brought with it 
brought back her courage, too, and awoke within her a burning resolve 
to save him from evil-doing. 

She slipped softly downstairs past her grandfather’s door; though 
she might have fallen from top to bottom of the flight without the 
noise disturbing those deaf old ears. 

At the kitchen door she paused—her heart-beats were choking her. 

From within there came a sound of gently-used tools; a streak of 
light shone through the latch-hole upon her hand. She lifted the 
latch and entered. 

A candle stood upon the hearth; the old chair had been pushed a 
little aside from its accustomed place, and beside it knelt Jack Cameron, 
before a deep hole in the floor from which he had removed the bricks, 
a canvas bag in his hand, 

So absorbed was he in attempting to cut the knotted string that 
secured the bag, with tremulous fingers that scarce could hold the 
knife, that the opening of the door had not disturbed him. 

‘“‘ Jack!” said Hester, in a voice so strongly controlled yet so vibrant 
with anguish that it might have brought a devil to repentance. 

He started violently and rose to his feet, the bag still clutched 1 in his 
hands. His face was terrible to look upon. 

“Go!” he said, in a voice as controlled as her own, but ringing with 
fierce resolve; “go! it’s no use talking—I’m desperate—TI must have 
it. Go away—go back; you had better.” 

He made as if he would pass her, but she threw herself before 
him. 

“No, no!” she cried; “no, Jack,—dear Jack! you mustn’t take 
it! Oh, don’t—don’t! It’s all my fault, I told you, I know I did. I 
tempted you! You’ve been unlucky I can see. I thought you had 
only forgotten me—but I see—I see! Only don’t, don’t be wicked, 
too—don’t do what can never, never be undone—don’t leave me to 
think I—I—led you into crime! O Jack! Jack!” 

Again he tried to pass her. 

“Be quiet,” he said savagely; “‘do you want the old miser to hear? 
Do you want me to murder him? By God! I’ll murder him if he 
comes!” 

‘© He won’t hear—he’s deaf, stone-deaf now!” said Hester, reckless 
how by her own words she left herself at the mercy of the desperate 
man, ‘QO Jack! listen to me—listen to your friend you used to— 
to like and trust. A curse will be on the money if you take it. I 
know it’s hard—-hard—that you should be in such terrible want of it, 
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however it comes about ; but don’t take it this way—for God’s sake, 
don’t!” 

‘© T must—you don’t know—I must,” he retorted; ‘let’s have no 
more of this folly—stand out of my way! I’m desperate, I tell you! 
Stand out of my way, or by the Lord ‘“ 

As he spoke he seized her roughly, and twisted her away from the 
door, but she threw her arms tight around him, and clung to him with 
all her strength. 

“T’ll never let you go.to sin and misery!” she cried. 

With an oath, he raised the knife he still held, and made a thrust at 
her upturned face. | | 

Instinctively she raised her hand above her head to shield herself, 
and the knife descending made a long clean cut in the flesh of her 
arm. | 

That wound saved Jack Cameron’s soul. As the red blood gushed 
from it, staining her sleeve, and pouring over her hand, he cast knife 
and bag away from him with a frantic cry of remorseful agony that 
pierced Hester’s heart. He seized her in his arms, and held her as if 
he expected to see her fall and die; he put her into the great arm-chair 
and knelt before her, imploring her forgiveness, calling down curses on 
himself, and passionately assuring her of his repentance, in a breath. 

Hester looked at him with eyes dazed with the past struggle and 
terror, until above all other feeling arose the longing to give him 
comfort. 

“It’s nothing—it’s nothing, Jack,” she said faintly. ‘ Look, it’s 
only a little cut. I might have done it myself. I did do it myself 
really. If I hadn’t put up my hand—there, dip that cloth in the tub 
of cold water; it will stop the bleeding. It was an accident, nothing 
more.” 

And Jack broke into passionate asseverations that he had meant 
only to frighten her, and make her let go her hold—she didn’t—she 
couldn’t—believe he would have hurt a hair of her head wilfully? If 
he could have been such a damnable brute, might he be cut off from 
all mercy here and hereafter. And Hester smiled a piteous sweet 
smile of belief and pardon in answer. 

Presently the old man was heard coughing feebly above, with 
querulous mutterings and grumblings. 

‘You must go, Jack,” said Hester; ‘though he’s so deaf, he’s 
quick enough still in some ways; and if by any chance he found you 
here—” she paused. ‘Don’t stay; I'll put everything straight. Look, 
the bleeding’s stopped. It’s nothing—nothing at all. Don’t give it 
another thought. But if it were a thousand times worse, I’d bear it — 
bear it joyfully—to know you are free from crime this night!” 

“Do you call this free from crime?” asked Jack with bitter sadness.: 
‘No, but saved from the results of crime by a woman—by the best 
woman in all the world. I’m going, Hester. It was a black day for 
you when you chose me for your friend; but God is my witness you 
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shall never see me again until I can show you I’ve done something 
to atone for the past. I asked you to kiss me when last we parted— 
impudent dog that I was! I'll never dare to ask to touch your hand 
—the hand I’ve wounded so sorely this night—again, until I’m 
worthy—no, I can’t be that ever—but not so unworthy to touch it as 
I am now.” 

And Hester’s upright soul approved his words and blessed them. 

“Good-bye, Jack,” she said, “and God bless you and bring you 
back to me some day.” 

He looked at her with wide, remorseful eyes, out of a white, beaten 
face, and went. 


Again the weeks and the months and the years went by, and no 
tidings of Jack Cameron came to the old house by the river. 

Hester Maybury lived her accustomed life of dutiful tendance of an 
ill-conditioned, ungrateful, deaf old man, plied her busy needle, and 
thought of the absent wanderer as of old, but with an immense added 
tenderness. 

Presently the ancient miser’s loveless death left her mistress of the 
old house, and heiress of the hoarded treasure for which her friend had 
perilled his soul and she her life. 

That hoarded treasure turned out to be a far larger one than could 
have been guessed, and Hester was rich according to her own modest 
views. 

The old house renewed its youth, and now—a pleasant, homelike 
abode—stood beneath its shading trees in a fair garden, where the 
roses bloomed fragrant and the yellow sunflowers flamed amongst 
ordered verdure. 

Interests, occupations, friends, drew Hester’s life into the genial one 
her grandfather’s habits had made her shun; and her fine nature 
developed into a nobler womanhood under their influence. 

But no news came of the wanderer whose name had never passed 
her lips since that strange night of anguish and parting in the old 
kitchen. 

And still, night by night, as her prayers went up to Heaven for the 
absent, she would lay her lips caressingly on the scar his wound had 
left, as she murmured— 

‘‘ He’ll come back—he’ll come back! If he’s dead he’s among the 
blessed ; if he’s alive I shall see him again. This is the pledge either 
way. It binds us together for ever and ever.” 

Seven years had passed since that night, and it was high summer 
once more, when, one evening of golden splendour, a traveller—fever- 
wasted and feeble, but with a record of heroic effort and achievement 
‘behind him—made his slow way along the well-remembered river-path 
between the green water-meads, so little changed in their eternal youth 
and beauty, while he was so aged and wan. 

At the gate he paused—as he had done that desperate night seven 
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long years and more ago—and lifted his eyes to the house; and as he 
looked Hester herself, her hands full of newly-plucked roses, stood 
before him in the fragrant garden—the Hester of old, yet as beautifully 
different from the pale, blood-stained figure he had seen her last as 
were the house and garden themselves from the forlorn, melancholy 
ruin of that night. | 

‘‘ Jack,” she cried, and all the roses fell from her hands as she hurried 
towards him. ‘“ Jack, you have come back to me at last!” 

“Yes, Hester,” he said, ‘‘I have come back to you to die. But, 
thank God, I’ve kept my word to you—lI’ve tried to retrieve the past. 
You'll let me take your hand now.” 

But Hester’s arms went round his bowed neck, and her pure lips’ 
kiss was on his faded cheek. 

“Tt has been waiting for you a long time,” she said softly. 


Jack Cameron did not die. 

In the old house by the river live a husband and wife whose sacred 
fire of love is kept ever burning on their hearth by grave memories. 

Children’s voices rival the song of blackbird and thrush in the fair 
garden ; and borne upon the breeze still comes on golden evenings or 
wild wind-swept New Years’ Eves, the harmony of the Cathedral bells. 

And if ever Jack Cameron’s eyes dwell with never-forgotten remorse 
upon a certain long white seam that shows upon his wife’s comely arm 
she says, with tender reproach in her voice— 

“Don’t look at it like that, Jack! Don’t you know that it is my 
title of honour? I wouldn’t give it up for all the diamonds in all the 
world!” 

MAGDALEN BROOKE. 
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VOICES OF THE SAMOAN BUSH 





‘(C’ HALL Night bring Sorrow ?””—*“ Ay, Night brings Sorrow!” 
Gs So the bird-call runs, question and answer in plaintive re- 

petition, while the evening shadows become accentuated with 
the increasing twilight. It is an eerie life up in this Samoan mountain 
bush, after sunlight has fled. In the garish day, life here 1s neither 
eerie nor poetic; newly-cleared ground is apt to savour of the practical 
rather than the poetic. Yet there are times when even a bush clearing 
can aspire to romance, when soft mists veil its angularities and half- 
lights play tenderly upon its scattered draperies, and red fungi or grey 
lichen weave a story around its fallen stems. But before the glare of 
a tropical day romance flees and seeks some sheltered nook, leaving 
the wistful humanities who ‘vould fain pursue it to gasp and melt in 
the coolness of, let us say, 94 degrees in the shade. 

To-day’s heat has blazed down upon us, and our bush clearing has 
been fiercely stagnant, with the stagnation of Death-in-Life. The hfe has 
only been evidenced by that omnipresent South Sea daughter of the horse- 
leech, the all-penetrating mosquito, bent on saving us from the universal 
inertia. But for this rapacious guest we might drone away the hours, 
dreaming of Hades and kindred joys. The sting of the mosquito, 
ever on the alert, drives us from mat to chair and from chair to mat, 
insinuates itself behind net curtains, laughs defiance at vigorous fan 
and repellent essential oil, poohpoohs steady work in any shape, and 
has for sole raison d’étre the determination, in sensitive subjects, of a 
blood fever which the pachydermatous declare to be good for the soul. 
The original founder of the mosquito family was that Grand Inquisitor 
who devised the torture of artificial sleeplessness, and the regions 
haunted by his descendants are unholy ground. 

Save for the persistent buzz of the mosquito the day might be dead 
—of excess of vitality. Zephyr or hum of life there is none, the red- 
hot rays seem to pour down without so much as a vibration. The 
ragged bananas hang limply, like torn green paper with never a rustle 
left in it. The indented papaw leaves curl up, showing hard green 
fruit which is incapable of reaching the edible stage; it may rot, but it 
may not ripen unless some reviving rain fall on it. The European 
vegetables in the half-formed garden, the cucumbers and water-melons, 
the tomatoes and beans, appeal to the brazen air with parched leaf and 
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withered pod and straightened tendril, while parasitic fungi, the 
vegetable crow and vulture, make merry over their inanition. Poisonous 
black lizards, goggle-eyed, stolid incarnations of evil, lie on the charred 
logs which litter the clearing and minister to a crop of orange-red and 
leathery-white fungus. Over wrenched stump and arched root twines a 
rank growth of fair colour and fetid smell, the tabooed “Chinese 
cucumber,” whose spinous, vivid-orange, scarlet-seeded fruit gleams 
with Satanic fascination from beneath pale green draperies. Ghostly 
trunks, scorched by fire, stretch out mournful arms fringed with brown 
leaves which now and again drop with leaden motion. Vampire 
banyans, draining the life they cling to, throw out gaunt aerial roots 
over which coil the snake-like lianas. Stagnation or strangulation, 
death or vitiated energy all around, and the only sound to be heard 
the dismal creaking of some over-balanced trees which, groaning at 
intervals in the miasmic atmosphere, suggest the creaking of the 
gallows. | 

Vegetable life gasping and paling outside the little shanty; animal 
life gasping and paling within, beneath the scant protection of iron 
roof and siafo ceiling, between the doors where no draught is obtain- 
able. The problem whether life be worth living is solved with a 
decided negative, its beauty and melody are disposed of as undiscovered 
quantities. But slowly and imperceptibly, as life’s intensity diminishes, 
its beauty and melody steal upon us unawares: the red rays turn to 
golden, the earth gives a quiver of anticipation, the drooping leaves 
thrill with the news that eventide will soon be here, and an azure flash 
dazzles you as living lapis-lazuli floats through the air. Suddenly, 
from a branch hard by, come a short, strident cry and a high-pitched 
note like a jagged shake, “to be-to be-to be-to be.” The lapis-lazuli 
has found voice ; it is the little kingfisher, ever on the alert to announce 
that inertia is over and business looking up. 

The olive-green iao with yellow spectacles bustles up resentfully ; 
it is his task to intone morning and evensong, and the kingfisher has 
got ahead of him with rasping cry. Instantly the sao pours forth his 
quick, broken warble, sometimes a soft melody snapt at the first 
phrase, but oftener an imperative adjuration to “ hurry-hurry-hurry up, 
quick-quick-quick.” The others do hurry up: the brown, black-beaked 
fuia utters his prolonged whistle of dismay; the pale green and cream 
manutangi, the metallic green and purple dove, moan and plain as if 
Cock Robin’s funeral were in rehearsal; the swooping swallow twit- 
twits impatiently ; as violet tints shadow the gold rays, the chatter of 
the flying fox and the hoot of the grey owl wander among the tree 
tops. Then, while sky waxes rosy and land purples, the Spirit of the 
Samoan Bush rouses its own special interpreter, and again and again 
the cry quivers over the reviving earth— 

“Shall Night bring Sorrow?” —‘“ Ay, Night brings Sorrow! ” 
‘‘ Labour and Sorrow ?”’—* Yea, Labour and Sorrow!” 

The life of the bush comes, borne on the evening breeze; leaf and 
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stem and blossom, noxious and pure, are stimulated into a renewal of 
existence. Strange sounds tremble in the gathering dimness, strange 
odours rise from the ground; the hour which grants sleep and rest 
otherwhere bestows freshened activity on us. Outside the activity is 
subtle, felt rather than realised; inside it is assertive, palpitating, 
exasperating almost as the day’s torrid inertia. Insect life is with us 
in new form, insect life so bustling and aggressive that even the 
mosquito temporarily retires, while legions of minute black beetles, 
uneuphonious “gin-bugs,” and moths, swoop down upon us. The 
“ gin-bugs,” large as a pin’s head, lie like brown dust upon your table, 
insinuate themselves insolently beneath your clothing, dispute your 
food and drink with you; the tiny beetles, when not pleasingly 
employed nipping your skin, are boring holes in your draperies, your 
stapo or your linen: but in number and energy the moths carry the 
day. They hang about you as a cloud of witnesses, they make a 
funeral pyre of themselves in your lamp chimney, and finally extinguish 
your light or start a conflagration; they pattern the ceiling, hang in 
festoons on the walls, and execute quadrilles of wondrous figure. They 
act on your irritable nerves and send your temper to some unknown 
region where you cannot seek it, but at least they gratify your artistic 
perception ; for they are beautiful exceedingly, these insect pests, with 
a minute beauty that grows upon you on closer acquaintance. At first 
you are only aware of an army of unassuming brownies, but, as you 
note them carefully, you discover that a skilled artist has daintily 
decked out each member of this host, giving it a delicate individuality. 
No two are to be found of the same tint and wing-pattern: soft greys, 
varied browns, black and white, copper, bronze, silver, burnished gold, 
spotted, spangled, diagramed, smooth-edged, scolloped, vandyked, with 
quivering feathered antennz or without plumes, these mites in fur and 
feather are undoubted things of beauty, and might be joys for ever 
if we could be content to ignore their antics and view them patiently 
through the magnifying glass. Some of the smallest are but scraps of 
gold or silver tinsel, and with each troop invariably come two leaders of 
fashion, my lady Greenwings and my lady Whitesatin, queens and rivals, 
each with her court and pride of place, yet living in apparent harmony. 
Lady Greenwings and lady Whitesatin are not in reality one whit 
superior to their satellites, rather the reverse: their exquisite colouring 
is absolutely expressionless, their shimmering apparel shows no attempt 
at tracery or artistic decoration. Yet our senses are so appealed to by 
the exquisite tinting of the one—transparent jade washed in cream—by 
the opal sheen of the other, that we make frantic efforts to save them 
from the sacrificial lamp on which their followers are immolated with 
impunity. The sirens of the eye, these, whose subtle spell blinds us to 
more classic charms. 

Or perchance the invading army is not our metallic legion with its 
green and opaline leaders, perchance they are crowded out by the 
Black Musqueteers, large, heavy, self-assertive, with magnificent sable- 
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velvet wings which, when spread, display undergarments of black satin 
studded with turquoise. With their black helmets of microscopic 
ostrich feathers they form a picked regiment of grande seigneurs, old- 
world nobility of caste stamped on every one of them. Trust them not, 
complacent aristocrats though they be! Their blue blood is vitiated, 
their souls are fetid, they are the regiment of Evil! Where’er they 
pass the air grows heavy with a nauseous smell, where’er they poise 
they leave their trace of dirt and disease ; their mad and noisy dance, 
their wild orgie lasts far into the night, and in the morning the place 
that has known them is soiled and noisome, the food their wings have 
brushed is evil-smelling or rank. As they flop and whirl and flutter 
and buzz in mad revel the Spirit of the Bush wails its cry outside: 
‘Shall Night bring Sorrow ?’’—“ Ay, Labour and Sorrow!” 

The bush-bird may well wail piteously up here, in Avele, for his cry 
echoes across haunted ground. It is not only the spirit of the outraged 
bush that haunts the place, not only the phantoms of desecrated soil 
and uptorn creeper and felled tree; there are other phantoms, those of 
a decimated race, for legend has it that in the olden time Avele was 
thickly populated till an epidemic came, sweeping away the inhabitants 
by hundreds. Time has fled, tree and undergrowth have covered the 
once-tilled ground in rich profusion, but the land remains a cemetery, 
and its ghosts wander forth at night. As the hours of vigil wane and 
the darkness deepens, you recall the tradition, you become vaguely con- 
scious of strange forms, nameless mysteries, lurking behind every bush. 

But the voices of the night keep you company, the birds vie with 
each other to cheer you; long after twilight hour they are still keeping 
up the concert, chattering, piping, cooing, mewing, whistling with joy- 
ous energy. The ao is the latest songster of them all, as he will be 
the earliest, but at last even his serenade is ended, and with a final 
spasmodic warble he leaves the coast clear for the one bird who never 
sleeps, whose voice pursues you in your dreams, he whom the natives 
call the Bird of the Seven Throats. 

He is neither beautiful nor conspicuous with his dull brown plumage, 
but he is unique and mysterious; always heard, rarely seen, nobody 
seems certain as to his parentage, family, or rightful name; only this 
they know, that his cries are varied as those of half-a-dozen ordinary 
birds, hence the legend as to his multiple throat. 

Varied perhaps, but always plaintive, often painful. You can hear 
him now, at midnight, when living things are asleep and ghosts abroad, 
still wailing his monotonous question and answer, and whether it be 
two birds responding or one answering himself you cannot tell; the 
weird effect is the same and the dismal impression— 

‘Shall Night bring Sorrow ? ” 

You shiver and move restlessly. 

‘““ Ay, Labour and Sorrow!” 

You go to the shanty door and gaze, fascinated, into the mysterious 
shadows, and dream of the brown ghosts stirring around. 
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Then, as the moonlight slowly steals into the landscape, shimmering 
and quivering around the strange vegetation, illumining twisted forms, 
grotesque shapes, distorted outlines, you glance upwards and become 
aware of that other larger Shadow that night and day broods over 
the place, the Shadow of the Tomb. For Avele lies directly under 
the mount where Samoa’s English poet-writer is buried; as you raise 
your eyes to the mountain peak a moon ray slants across the cutting 
in the bush which indicates his resting-place, and a great wave of de- 
pression—the depression against which you have been struggling all 
through the devitalising day—engulfs your soul. While you turn 
away, bitter and pessimistic, pondering over man’s fevered helplessness 
and nature’s stolid endurance, the Bird of the Seven Throats bursts 
forth afresh: ‘Shall Night bring Sorrow?” —‘“ Ay, Night brings 
Sorrow!” 

You lie, open-eyed, through the sorrowful night, and the Shadow 
of the Tomb extends and reaches over to you, settling down on Avele 
as a pall. Stillness and rest are on the land at last, but the weariness 
of life is with you, and the dreariness of death. Suddenly a new cry 
startles your ear, a short, rich, full-throated warble as of a singer 
' shaken with a passicn of delight: “jug-jug-jug-jug-jug-jug,” the note 
pours forth like the voice of a South-Sea nightingale rejoicing in its 
strength then an abrupt pause, and a wail of wild despair on the 
night air! 

It is maddening. You sit up in scared dread, imagining some 
ame en peine has passed by. Again that quivering burst of gladness, 
again that despairing appeal, and you realise that it is the Bird of the 
Seven Throats thus simulating the agony of a soul suddenly thrust 
out from Paradise. 
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You turn over hopelessly ; you strive to sleep, to dream ; but through 
your dreams the Spirit of the Bush and the Shadow of the Tomb 
remain with you. ‘They are with you still in the early dawn, when 
the trailing mists float like wraiths up the mountain side and the tao 
wakes to trill his sweet aubade,; they are with you in the fierce, un- 
restful noon, and when eventide falls once more there still lingers in 
your ears that passionate night plaint of the soul mourning its lost 
joys. 

But the Bird of the Seven Throats has a sweeter, rarer note, re- 
served for dark hours, a note heard once on a New Years Eve and 
breathing peace and gladness. It was a dreary New Year’s Eve, the 
Shadow of the Tomb lay heavily on the land, joy had fled, expectation 
was asleep, not a sound disturbed the unnatural stillness, Nature 
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mourned the Old Year with never a welcome for the New. Suddenly, 
through the darkness and the oppressive quiet, there stirred a voice 
like a silver chime. From some mysterious height three crystalline 
notes fell adown the air as a message from Heaven to Earth, three 
notes clear, eager, radiant, like the united cry of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. | 

Stillness fell again, but the Shadow retreated. The Bird of the 
Seven Throats had evoked a blessing on the New Year and its 
watchers. Faith, Hope, and Charity had spoken in the Shadow of 
the Tomb. 

A. R. ROsE-SOLEY. 


A SLUMBER-SONG 


Love’s own banner flies unfurl'd, 
Though about the hearts that love thee 
Beats the tumult of the world. 
Sleep, oh sleep, belovéd, sleep, 
Angels yet thy rest shall keep ; 
Sleep, beloved, sleep. 


Se belovéd, while above thee 


Deep our plaint: and dost thou hear us? 
Let thy lips but faintly smile, 

And thy peace shall hover near us 
Healing in a little while! 

Sleep, oh sleep, belovéd, sleep, 

Tranquil be thy rest and deep ; 
Sleep, belovéd, sleep. 


So at last, when sunlight streaming 
Fills with hope the hearts of men, 
Bring thou from thy love-land’s dreaming 
Hope with dawn: but sleep till then. 
Sleep, oh sleep, belovéd, sleep, 
Waking eyes alone can weep; 
Sleep, beloved, sleep. 
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REVERSIONS 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, AUTHOR OF “ON KALI’S SHOULDER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII 


HEN the Baroness and Lady Haddon sat down to luncheon 
\W on the following morning the table looked sadly shrunken 

from the night before. There had then been twelve, now 
there were but four, seated round it. 

The parson and his sister had, of course, gone back to the rectory ; 
the County Member and his wife and daughter had only been what 
Mark called “ Jorrocks’ guests.” Where they had dined they had slept, 
and where they had slept there had they also breakfasted, but soon 
afterwards had driven off in a brougham contemporary with the great 
statesman after whom it was called. 

Mr. Eccleston had also declared, after reading his letters, that he 
must, after all, not stay over Sunday. So they two had left by the 
12.50 train from Haddon Road station, and the carriage had not yet 
returned from taking them to it. 

Sir Walter, as we know, takes no lunch: that is, he only consumes 
half a cake and a pint or so of sherry in his study. So the two 
young men and the two ladies make up the party. Bible Cholmeley is 
not at his best in the morning; he 1s apt to be dull and somewhat 
sleepy. Neither does Captain Dorset seem as lively a companion as 
he had been last night at dinner, Perhaps he is a trifle sulky. Or 
perhaps he has heard that some horse that ought to have done 
something somewhere has not done it. So says the Baroness to 
herself. 

But Lady Haddon, always the most charming of women, is more 
delightful even than her wont. She is certainly not sulky. She must 
be the best of sisters, and her sweetness to Mark is really deserving of 
a better recognition. The young man is distinctly more inclined to 
snap when his sister strokes him most obviously. He understands 
her blandness, and resents it. He has made an idiot of himself and 
she knows it. She knows also that he has been refused, and her com- 
placence is the daughter of her delight. 

As things are, Lady Haddon rather wishes she had not taken the 
trouble to get Bible Cholmeley down. He was, as it turned out, not 
necessary. And it is a pity he should have been told. And he is 
not an easy guest in a small party; he demands attention, and he is 
not generally amusing when there are only three or four to hear him. 
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His conversation is like the champagne in some houses, “ Ar” for 
large parties, gooseberry and acid for half-a-dozen. 

Mark, she admits, is not really behaving amiss. He is of course 
a trifle surly to herself: but that is only because he knows that she 
knows; and it is obviously disagreeable for another person to be 
aware when one has received a smart correction. Especially when that 
person has “taken a line” in the matter. Pauline almost wishes she 
had not spoken to him yesterday at all. But then, perhaps, he would 
not have spoken so soon, and had he waited a little most likely Madge 
would have said “ Yes.” 

Captain Dorset himself knows that he is cross. He is not really 
quite so cross as he imagines. One’s little tempers are never very 
serious when one is so ready to admit them. Had he been accepted 
he might possibly have felt depressed. 

The modern young man is not usually elated on the day following 
his declaration, whether its reception has been favourable or the reverse. 
If unfavourable, his amour propre is hurt. If affirmative has been the 
reply, he is attacked by misgivings. There will be so much to give 
up. Has he not, perhaps, been too precipitate? Does the dear girl, 
he wonders, realise how much he is doing for her sake? Does she 
grasp, can a woman grasp, what it means to a man? 

But Captain Dorset knows he has been refused; and refused with 
some special, and, as he thinks, uncalled-for vehemence. Therefore 
he feels at liberty to consider himself unlucky, and rather hardly used. 
There will, in his case, be nothing to give up: but he will have to go 
without, He has a right, therefore, to be a trifle surly; not to be so 
would argue lack of feeling. Nevertheless he is, his sister admits, 
very civil to the Baroness. It does not matter about his being a wee 
bit snappish to herself, and if he snubs Cholmeley a little, all the better. 
Bible Cholmeley, she considers, is apt to get above himself. 

On the whole she wishes that young man would “ get the hump” and 
remove himself. 

He has darkly alluded, more than once to-day, to the longing of an 
anonymous duchess for his presence in Scotland. By all means let 
him go. 

‘‘ Pauline,” says her brother, “the Baroness told me last night she 
was devoted to riding. Why shouldn’t we ride this afternoon ? ” 

‘© Why, indeed?’ as the infant replied to the parson,” said my 
lady. ‘Only I don’t think J can: I don’t feel up to it.” 

Lady Haddon made a little face, hidden, as she supposed, from Mr. 
Cholmeley by a begonia growing most naturally out of a silver dragon’s 
mouth. 

The little face meant, ‘‘ You know he can’t ride, and some one will 
have to play with him.” 

‘“* But,” she continued aloud, “I want very much to go over to 
Wilmotes. Lady Hounslow came here the very week we got down 
from London: and,that’s a month, quite a month, ago. She will 
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think me the rudest woman in Rentshire. And Wilmotes is so /ovely, 
if the Baroness has not seen it. You and she, Mark, could ride over, 
and I would drive my own ponies if Mr. Cholmeley would come to 
bring home the body in case they kill us.” 

The Baroness would be charmed. As for Mr. Cholmeley he delighted 
in afternoon calls in the country, especially when the visit was to a 
show house, with a Marchioness as hostess. And he rather liked 
driving ; it was no trouble, and yet it gave one an appetite. 

The idea was Mark’s, so he is bound to be pleased. But all the 
same he thinks a good deal of Madge while he is getting ready. 

That young woman has just finished her lunch-basket, and is look- 
ing out of her window in the train; her father dozing comfortably in 
the corner opposite. 

‘If only he had waited,” she thinks. ‘ Why on earth could he not 
wait? What idiots men are. As if a girl cou/d accept a man on Fnday 
night whom she first met on Monday !” 

The train rushed along, and the fields and trees slipped past. The 
girl watched them heedlessly, and with a rather dreary expression of 
her brown eyes. She only half saw them. She seemed, in reality, to 
be looking down a long perspective of years at an older, more faded 
presentment of herself. 

“Perhaps I shall be an old maid at last,” she thought, ‘or perhaps 
I shall marry an elderly fat widower with four chins and three children, 
and a red neck that overlaps his collar behind . . . why couldnt he 
have waited? It was simply insolent to ask so soon. How could 
one say ‘Yes’? What an idiot!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


oe Baroness Von Hagel was wise to like riding. She looked 
perfect in a habit: and Mark observed how small and beautifully 
shaped were her feet. Madge, he had noticed, had rather large hands, 
and had left her feet very much to herself. A girl with big hands who 
likes to hide her feet is pretty sure to have big ones. 

It was also apparent that the Baroness knew all about horses: she 
rode excellently, and her mount was worthy of her—a tall, showy 
chestnut, almost thoroughbred, with not a vice within two generations 
of him, but a whole pedigree of spirit. 

They evidently understood each other, and horse and rider felt at 
home with each other instantly. 

When a man rides with a woman it must always increase his pleasure 
to find that he need have no anxiety for her safety or her comfort. 
And Mark at once knew that they were going to enjoy a very pleasant 
time together. . 

Haddon Castle lies in the heart of the rich Midlands, and for miles 
aro nd the country is like a park; virgin pasturesg that no plough has 
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ever furrowed, and huge trees, beneath whose broad shadows the lazy 
cattle can find cool comfort even in hottest August. 

For two miles they rode through Sir Walter’s home park; then, 
through a Gothic lodge, passed out into Haddon Chase, a royal 
demesne, of which Sir Walter was Hereditary Keeper and Ranger. 
Here the trees were sparser, but even older than those in the park; 
for the latter dated from the Tudors only, whereas the Chase had 
been the king’s warren since the second William’s time. In the park 
were deer, but in the Chase only white cattle, wild and, as tradition 
said, indigenous. The “ buff bulls of Haddon” had been famous since 
Chaucer’s day, and many a hind and yeoman in former days had 
been hanged for killing one. 

Even now not a horn might fall without;a special license from the 
Crown; and the creamy hide of every calf or bull that was killed 
had to be dressed and sent to Windsor. 

Mark was always fond of riding in the Chase: there was a glorious 
sense of space and privacy: two ideas so hard to combine in a little 
country full of people. The trees were, without exception, oaks: and 
some were of immense size. Many were of an age so vast that almost 
any tradition could be believed about them. 

‘‘ Do you see that little hill over there,” he said, pointing with his 
whip, ‘“‘and the low gnarled oak upon the top? That ts called the 
Queen’s Oak, and they say it was there that Boadicea was caught and 
flogged by the Romans.” 

‘‘ And they tied her to that tree?” 

“ Don’t scoff! That oak is the daughter (are oaks gentlemen or 
ladies ?) of the tree that spread itself out to overshadow the insulted 
queen. It is said to be eleven hundred years old.” 

They were quite near now. The tree was certainly a strange ¢ one: 
its trunk was not six feet high: its branches lay writhing on the 
ground like huge tortured snakes. 

‘That tree comes very late into leaf; and it is so old that its 
acorns are all barren. We have sent acorns to all the royal nurseries, 
but they would none of them sprout.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” suggests the lady, ‘the royal children ate them.” 

Mark laughed. 

“It’s a good thing Walter Haddon doesn’t hear your profane jest- 
ing. He could not conceive the possibility of a mind so frivolous as 
to joke about the Queen’s Tree in Haddon Chase. He would rather 
be hereditary keeper, falconer, forester, and ranger than be made a 
peer.” 

“And Lady Haddon? ” 

He laughed again. 

“I’m not so sure about her. Being wife of the ranger doesn’t 
prevent her having to follow Lady Fotheringhay in to dinner, and 
Lady Fotheringhay’s father was my father’s butler.” 

‘© How well those things are remembered ! ” 
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“Yes,” said Mark honestly. ‘I daresay we should forget all about 
it if our father had been Aer father’s butler.” | 
“ But she wouldn’t, so it’s really all right.” 


He was quite forgetting that he was out of temper, and in low 
spirits. His nature was not, perhaps, a very profound one; but it 
was wholesome and honest. He would soon have forgiven Madge, 
and only call himself a hound for having worried her. Meanwhile he 
could not resist the happy influence of the scene and day. The sun 
was bright and warm, but there was a fresh breeze, cool though not 
boisterous or strong. The sky was not of the pale and languid grey 
that goes with great heat, but of the intense Prussian blue that is 
generally seen flecked with moving clouds of fleecy white. During 
the previous night rain had fallen, and even the highways had been 
refreshed ; the hedges were washed, and there were no longer shallow 
waves of dust for the breeze to lift and scatter. 

The broad, cool shadows of the oaks lay black upon the smooth 
green carpet of the chase: and here and there, far away, the wild 
cattle grazed in groups of creamy buff. 

Somewhere, high up and out of sight, at heaven’s gate or near it, a lark 
poured down upon the earth her profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

“Tt’s a good day to be alive on,” observes Mark. ‘I always prefer 
being alive.” 

“Qh yes. Sodo TI. The alternative suggests a nasty risk. But, 
on these sort of days one does feel that it’s jolly not to have got one’s 
living over. I suppose our grandpapas and grandmammas felt much 
the same when they rode out together in Haddon Chase on a summer’s 
afternoon—before grandpapa had asked her to be grandmamma.” 

She laughs. He evidently does not quite notice the bearing of this 
remark upon their own position. ‘Do you think,” she inquires, 
“that he put it that way?” 

‘Oh no. If he had, she would not have seen it. They weren’t 
thinking of their children’s children at all.” 

Captain Dorset was not, like Bible Cholmeley, a professed conversa- 
tionalist. His thoughts were seldom of national importance, and his 
expression of them was apt to be down at heel and untidy. But he 
was not much distressed at this. He did not go in for being clever: 
in fact he rather “ barred” the sort of men who do. 

‘It’s rather a drawback to growing up,” he continues presently, 
“that soon afterwards one begins to grow old.” 

She turns her head and considers him dispassionately. 

“The ravages of age,” she says, “are lamentable indeed.” 

He laughs. 

‘‘It is a pity that you are so frivolous. It threatens to be the one 
blot upon an otherwise faultless character. I am not af present very 
old: but I am older than I was.” 

“So am I.” 
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“Really! I can only say you must have been deuced young 
formerly : I beg your pardon, extremely young formerly, I mean.” 

They were an obliging young couple, and they encouraged each 
other’s conceits by laughing pleasantly. 

‘For my part,” she declares, ‘I should like to remain seven-and- 
twenty for ever.” 

“ Like Lady Fotheringhay! She was twenty-seven when I went to 
Eton, and she will be eight-and-twenty on her next birthday. Bar 
larks, though, I am getting old. I found a grey hair on the top of 
my head this morning.” 

“From your description I should say it fell there.” 

“Ohno. It grew. It was all in one piece with me.” 

‘Lots of young men of nine-and-twenty,” she assures him, “ would 
be very glad to find a hair on the top of their head at all, without 
troubling about the colour. Evidently this one grey hair marks a sad 
day in your life. You must have had a misfortune yesterday.” 

He grows suddenly red; ‘I had,” he says quietly. “I was out 
when you arrived, and never saw you till dinner-time.” 

All the same, she wonders what he was thinking about. 


CHAPTER IX 


VV HEY Baroness Von Hagel and Captain Dorset arrived at Wil- 
motes, they were informed that the Marchioness of Hounslow 
was not a Tome; and to ensure their belief in the statement, it was 
added, that her ladyship had gone to Puddlemire to Hopen a bazaar. 

Her ladyship would be back by five, or ‘anyway ” by quarter past. 
Would not Captain Dorset and the Baroness wait? The gardings 
was looking a sight; in fact they was a sight to look at. And her 
ladyship so particular said as she oped the Capting always would 
wait. 

‘© Has Lady Haddon been here ? ” 

No: Lady Addon had not: but perhaps Captain Dorset had rode 
(this was a bold surmise under the circumstances), and Lady Addon 
had drove, and it would take longer, hoeing to the I-road being so 
much longer than the way through the Chase. 

They decided to stay at all events till the others turned up. Then 
they would wait for Lady Hounslow, or not, as Lady Addon might 
decide. 

Tea was offered, but firmly refused by Captain Dorset, and less 
firmly by the Baroness: an Englishwoman always breaks down at an 
allusion to tea in the middle of the afternoon. 

In a quarter of an hour the pony-carriage arrived. But as it was 
then only half-past four, Lady Haddon decided not to wait. 

Mr. Cholmeley was much disappointed. He said he had so much 
wanted to see the famous Reynolds—of Araminta, first Marchioness. 
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Lady Haddon quite understood that it was the existing Marchioness 
in the original that the young man really wanted to see: but she at 
once said: 

« And you shall see it. Would you be so kind as to let this gentle- 
man go with you to the picture gallery ?” she said, with her invariable 
sweetness, to the footman. 

Bible Cholmeley was disgusted—he would now have to “tip” the 
man—but he had to go. It would have been too barefaced to have 
refused. He disappeared. 

‘Will you also go and look at Pepperminta?” inquired the 
humorous Captain Dorset of the Baroness, but she said no. She 
hated clanking about in boots and spurs, especially on polished 
floors. ° 

“Mark,” said his sister, “don’t let us go straight home: as we 
are out, let us do something. Why not go round by Walden, and 
show the Baroness and Bible Cholmeley dear old Dorney.” 

‘Why, certainly. If the Baroness would like it.” 

‘ Dorney,” said Lady Haddon, “is our own old home. It is not like 
Wilmotes, of course, or even like Haddon. But it is older than either 
of them, and there is nowhere a more beautiful specimen of a thirteenth- 
century fortified manor-house.” 

The Baroness said she would of all things like to see it. 

‘‘T shall be far more interested in seeing it than in being shown 
Wilmotes,” she said. ‘ Longleat and Hatfield and Wilmotes are all 
one to me; but your friends’ own places are very different. Does it 
belong to you now, Captain Dorset ?” 

“Yes. For five years it has been very well let; but my tenant has 
succeeded to his own estate and does not want it any more.” 

“Tt is in excellent order and fully furnished,” said Lady Haddon ; 
‘Cand there is a caretaker and his wife, so we shall get tea. It will be 
a picnic.” 

“And it’s all in the way home, too; at least not two miles out of 
the way.” 

So it was settled, and Mr. Cholmeley, who had soon seen enough of 
the great Sir Joshua, did not keep them long waiting. The quicker 
he was the less, he thought, could he be expected to give. He hurried 
so much that he considered sixpence was enough! For which the 
footman thanked him aloud, taking care to drop the coin in sight of 
the party at the door, and to experience, as it seemed, great difficulty 
in finding it again with the naked eye. Nothing could have been more 
disconcerting than the assiduous, grateful air of the footman as he 
packed his benefactor again into the pony-carriage, and Bible Cholmeley 
drove away, quite hoping that he should never be brought to call at 
Wilmotes again. 

Alas, he was to return in less than half-an-hour. The riders soon 
left Lady Haddon and himself behind, and passed from sight. And 
just as the pony-carriage was waiting at Dorney Lodge for the gates to 
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be opened, the Marchioness of Hounslow came along the road from 
Puddlemire in her huge landau. She insisted on dearest Lady Haddon 
and Mr. Cholmeley (whom she was so charmed to meet) getting into 
her carriage and going back to Wilmotes—the pony-carriage might 
follow slowly. 

It was disgusting to be again confronted with that lackey, who now 
betrayed no sign of recognition. But Bible Cholmeley was not given to 
losing his head, and he coolly argued that though ultimately the lackey 
might let my lady’s-maid know about the sixpence, and the maid might 
divulge it to the Marchioness, nothing of the kind could have happened 
yet. For all practical purposes of the present visit he might have given 
the man a bank-note and her ladyship be none the wiser. 


CHAPTER X 


Loe as Lady Haddon had said, was not as fine a place as 
Haddon or Wilmotes, but it challenged comparison with neither. 
It lay, not in a park, but in a river valley, and, as far as picturesque 
beauty went, it was unapproachable by either. The road wound along 
the wooded slope of the glen, sometimes descending to the flat bottom 
by the crawling stream, where it passed by great boulders, and was 
often carried across the stream by a beautiful old Gothic arch. 

The house itself lay, in a widening of the valley, among old gardens 
walled and moated, except on the riverside, where the stream was 
its fence. : 

The grey castellated mansion, many-gabled and turreted, seemed to 
lie smiling, but asleep, in the afternoon light. The sadder tone of the 
limestone was warmed by the yellow tint of lichens, and the parterre 
in front was a blaze of red and gold. 

“And this is yours! O nimium beatos agricolas si norint!” 

He laughed. 

‘Yes, it is mine. But my case is at present just as you say, there’s 
no rint.” 

She would not laugh at his abominable and stale pleasantry. 

“Tt is fifty times more beautiful than Haddon,” she said. ‘ And 
yet you never live here ?” 

‘Not since our father died—half-a-dozen years ago. You see my 
stepmother has a big jointure, and Pauline has to get her share. So I 
have to let it and dwell in the thought that I am Mark Dorset of 
Dorney.” 

‘And a very comfortable thought too.” 

‘Thoughts don’t keep you dry when it rains, or shade you when it’s 
hot,” the young man suggests rather dismally. 

‘“‘ If this place was mine I would live in it,” observes the lady. 

‘“‘T daresay you would,” he replies, grinning irresistibly; ‘“‘so would 
I if I were you.” 
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The lady reddens a little, and does not pursue the theme. They 
. have sent away the horses, and he leads her into the old walled garden 
with its smooth bowling-green and trim box hedges. Round three 
sides of it stands a procession of chess kings and queens and knights 
and pawns all cut in box: on the third glides the river, silent here 
between conventional stone banks. The old house seems to lie dozing 
by its side, blinking comfortably down upon the handsome young man 
and woman that go strolling lazily over the soft cool turf. 

He can see she is delighted, fascinated with the place, and is himself 
pleased and flattered. He had nothing to do with the making of 
Dorney; it was all made, just as it now is, centuries before he was 
born: but he takes her admiration of the place as a compliment to 
himself. 

“Come and see the orange-trees,” he says, ‘they are round here. 
We have had orange-trees here ever since Charles II.’s time. Sir Guy 
Dorset’s wife Alicia Androz came with Catherine of Braganza as a maid 
of honour, and brought the orange pips in her pocket. We're famous 
for them: see, they have regular big trunks like little beech-trees.” 

The trees were really curious, by their rare size and evident age: 
they formed a sort of avenue shading a flagged walk. 

‘‘And now,” he continued, ‘come in and see the carved oak and 
the tapestry.” 

They retraced their steps to the river-front, and entered by a low 
tower-gate defended on either side by looped slits through the thickness 
of the walls for musketry. 

“Some say,” explained the young Castellan, “that those are later 
than the building of the tower: others that they were meant first for 
cross-bow firing.” 

Crossing a small courtyard paved with cobbles they went down by 
two steps into the great hall, a huge vaulted room occupying the whole 
of one side of an inner and larger quadrangle. Here some splendid 
suits of armour hung, and the standards of successive lords of the 
manor, showing the whole pedigree of Dorset alliances. 

The walls of this great room were of rough and undressed stone. 

A short stone stair led to the oak hall, now the dining-room, and 
the two drawing-rooms, hung with sombre but perfect gilding. 

“There is more carving,” said Mark, “in other great houses. 
There is none finer, as far as it goes, anywhere.” 

Of the tapestry he told her that it had been brought from the sack 
of a Flemish city by Gilbert Dorset, Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, who had gone as a soldier of fortune and volunteer to the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

“ And this,” cried the Baroness, shaking her head mournfully, “is 
what you want to let! I wish you would take me for a tenant.” 

He stood still opposite her, and the yellow sunlight fell on his big 
comely body as he answered : 

‘¢Qn one condition, gladly.” 
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Something in his voice made her hesitate to ask about the condition : 
but he added— 

“. , . that you come as a life-tenant.” 

The little lady looked up, and with a delightful freedom from 
embarrassment said quietly, “I perceive, Captain Dorset, that you are 
proposing to marry me.” | 

“You have,” he admitted very handsomely, “quite accurately 
divined my meaning.” 

She turned half aside and sat her dainty small body down in a huge 
chair of oddly carved oak, black and of immemorial age. No contrast 
could have shown her off to more wonderful advantage. He came 
close before her, and looked down admiringly on what he felt was a 
picture of almost perfect beauty. 

“ Twenty-four hours ago,” began the lady, “I had never seen you: 
nor you me!” 

But though the exordium was not promising, her voice was free 
from any suggestion of annoyance or offence. She seemed about to 
state the case with excellent blandness and good temper. 

‘‘ Of course,” said the young man, “I ought to have waited.” 

Their eyes met, for hers were by no means downcast or afraid of 
encountering his: and she perceived, with a slight heightening of 
colour, the obvious sincerity of his admiration. 

“Certainly,” she agreed, “ you might have waited. But if I were a 
vain woman I might take it as a great flattery that you could not 
wait.” : 

“IT wish you would so take it,” he urged simply, “it would be just 
the truth.” | 

“They say,” she pursued, without further disclaimer, “that the 
sincerest compliment a man can pay a woman is to want to marry her. 
After all it seems a very reasonable idea, . . . and if that is so, when 
the man’s desire is arrived at after long doubt and cautious hesitation, 
- it would seem that the compliment must be greater when the desire 
is prompt, and waits the dulness of no reasoned self-questioning.” 
Again she lifted her face towards his, and the young man noticed, half 
compunctiously, how honest it was, as well as how beautiful. 

‘‘ And,” she pursued questioningly, “do you really want to marry 
me?” 

“ If you will have me,” he answered stoutly. 

Her eyes dropped, and she sighed gently. 

“Captain Dorset,” she said, in a voice that was low but very audible, 
‘do you want me to say that I am in love with you, or simply that I 
will marry you if you ask and wish it?” 

‘‘ Dear lady,” he replied, ‘‘ how could I expect you to say that you 
are in love with me? But if you would really marry me (I can scarcely 
believe it), I would hope that you might at last even love me.” 

She shook her head. 

“It would need no effort to like you: almost already that is so. 
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But a woman’s idea of love, is of a love which is given once and never 
taken back; and that love—it 1s not mine to give. I did give it— 
long ago: and have never taken it back.” 

“To your husband ?” 

She made no verbal answer of assent: but he needed none. 

‘“‘ But,” she continued soon, ‘I cannot for ever be quite alone. For 
eight desolate years I have borne it, spending them quite alone with 
my memories of our brief happiness. Perhaps if I were like those 
great women that we read of I could go on to theend. But I cannot. 
I am only twenty-nine years old, and people live till they are seventy, 
eighty —ninety sometimes.” - 

He looked at her with growing admiration and respect; he had a 
soft heart, perhaps a soft head. He was easily touched, and the 
thought of her faithful lonely years moved him strongly. 

‘If he loved you as truly as you love him he would not wish it,” he 
said gently. 

She did not deny this. It was, in truth, her thought. 

“And,” she went on, “I am so rich! We were always rich, but 
now I am much richer than we used to be. All these years my wealth 
has been a reproach to me. It cries out against my inaction, my 
helplessness to use it.” 

To this he said nothing; indeed there was nothing that could 
decently be said by him. 

‘‘If I married you,” she said simply, ‘“‘ we should be good friends, I 
think. And then all our wealth would not be idle and good for 
nothing. I should no longer be alone and helpless. Together we 
might be useful, and therefore happy. If that will satisfy you, I am 
ready to agree; but I am in love with a dead man, and that you must, 
in bare justice, be warned of, before you make your decision.” 

Again she lifted her face to his, and their eyes met frankly. He was 
so filled with the sense of her beauty, and truth, and faithfulness, that 
there was room for no other thought. 

He took her hand and lifted it, slowly and with a diffident respect, 
until it barely touched his lips. 

‘There is no decision,” he said, “for me to make. It is only for 
you.” 

She sighed a little. 

“T trust you,” she said, “and, since you ask it, am willing to 
marry you.” 


CHAPTER XI 


OG Reiteke was no announcement of their engagement, and it was 
suspected by nobody. On the following day, Sunday, Captain 
Dorset received orders by telegram from his regiment to proceed to 
Hythe for a course of musketry on Monday, with a number of non- 
commissioned officers and men. He therefore returned to Warchester 
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that day. And on the day after Baroness Von Hagel also left 
Haddon. 

She had told him that it was her wish that their wedding should be 
quite private, and be nowhere announced till it had taken place, which 
might be as soon as he desired. He was quite content to obey, and 
not even his sister was given any hint. She was well satisfied with the 
progress they had seemed to make in each other’s good graces, and 
scented nothing further. 

It was annoying that Mark should be sent off to Hythe; but 
Baroness Von Hagel, as Lady Haddon knew, had a country house 
in Kent, not out of reach. And in answer to a question or hint of 
his sister’s the young man had frankly owned, that if the Baroness 
was anywherein his neighbourhood he should be pretty sure to 
meet her. 

They were married early in September, by a special license, in a 
small church a mile out of Dover, at an hour that left them just 
time to drive straight to the Calais boat that leaves at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. There was neither bride-cake nor wedding dress, and 
the sole witnesses were the pew-opener and the sexton; monuments of 
stupidity and dim-sightedness, old and rather depressing. 

There was, however, 2 much more unpleasant circumstance of 
dismal omen. The parson, almost before arriving at ‘“ amazement,” 
‘went off,” as the pew-opener put it, in a fit. The Baroness was 
naturally startled, but the sexton begged her to “ take no notice.” 

“’E ’ave ’em constant,” explained the pew-opener, “last time ’e 
were baptizing of a hinfant, andehe’d liked to have drowned un. 
Splosh it went in the font, and my! but there was a to-do an’ all.” 

To the kind ministrations of the sexton and the pew-opener the 
new-made bride and bridegroom had to leave the unfortunate divine. 
But their fees had been so handsome that the old man and woman 
were in the sweetest of tempers. The one thing they could both still 
see plainly was the difference between a sovereign and a shilling. 

As it was, the slight delay of this contreternps had nearly caused 
them to miss the boat: the train from London had arrived to the 
moment, and there were very few passengers; and as a consequence 
the baggage was speedily got on board. 

The weather was cool ashore, and on the sea proved chilly. Mark 
made his wife comfortable, and then began to pace the deck. He 
was a good enough sailor, but his wife was a better. Presently he 
went forward and lit a cigarette—a Norman sailor, with an eye to 
being offered one, coming up and opening a little conversation with him. 

Monsieur, the man assured him kindly, need not be apprehensive ; 
the sea would be quite amiable all the way over. Had Monsieur 
crossed before? Yes? Ah! the English must always be voyaging. 
The French, on the contrary, expatriate themselves never: is it not 
so? One finds everything in France: one needs not, as the English, 
to cross the sea in order to enjoy one’s self. 
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The sky was cloudy in the Channel, and a few drops of rain fell. 
The morning seemed to have lost heart and grown dismal. And 
Mark felt its chilling influence. He grew bored by the Norman sailor 
and shook him off rather abruptly. As a rule, he was not apt to be 
“short” with his inferiors, and now he was annoyed with himself for 
having snubbed the Frenchman. 

He went off to see how his wife was getting on, and found her with 
her eyes shut, and as he wrongly thought, asleep. 

So he resumed his pacing of the deck, though, as he had finished his 
Cigarette, he remained aft in full view of the shelter where she was 
sitting. His thoughts went back to the unpleasant episode of the 
parson’s sudden illness; and the recollection was certainly depressing. 
He was not much troubled by superstition, but it was not a cheering 
omen for a wedding. 

And suddenly the thought smote him like a whip stroke, that in 
marrying the girl who was now his wife, he had behaved feebly and 
amiss. He had made a mistake, and a mistake that nothing could sect 
straight or alter. 

For ten minutes the young man was almost helpless under the 
assault of these misgivings. Then he pulled himself together, and 
determined to be deaf to them. 

‘‘Whether I’ve married the wrong girl or not, I am married,” he 
thought, “and the thing to do is to make the best of it. It’s not a 
very bad best. She is almost perfect. A thousand times too good for 
me. More beautiful, yes, certainly more beautiful by far than—than 
the other one . . . who would not envy me? And my business is to 
forget there ever was any other one: to do all I can to deserve her, 
and make her life a happy one. And, hang it all, Pll doit. . . .” 

He walked back to where she was sitting, and found her eyes were 
open this time. He did not know it, but she had been watching him 
for the last quarter of an hour, and she was a woman of fatally keen 
intuitions ; on her too the chill of the clouded sky began to settle. 

“You look cold, dear,” he said, stooping to draw her wraps about 
her. And his voice was so kind, and so honest, that her eyes cleared, 
and she answered cheerily. 


CHAPTER XII 


T Calais they had time for a hurried luncheon, but failed to secure 

a carriage to themselves for the journey to Paris. It was a large 

and new first-class, and the other occupants were a French officer and 

his wife, who took two corners, leaving them the other two, so they 
were not crowded. 

The French officer wrapped himself in a cloak with a hood to it, 

and assumed the appearance of a rakish and rather immature Father 

Christmas. He very soon composed himself to sleep, but would open 
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one eye from time to time and peep across at the Baroness out of it 
very appreciatively.. 2 

His wife also went to sleep as much as she could, but had to wake 
up very often to blow up her air-pillow, and pick herself up out of her 
own lap into which she had tumbled during her unconsciousness. On 
these occasions her gallant colonel was apt to open both eyes, and 
fasten them upon her, with a very different expression from that he 
had bestowed on the Baroness. Their gleam was quite of a small- 
weed bitterness and intensity. 

At Boulogne the poor lady muttered ‘“ Bordeaux” in her sleep, as 
the train jolted itself to a standstill. And her husband muttered 
‘‘ Hein!” through his teeth, as if he would have enjoyed biting her. 

The train shook and made a noise. Mark and his wife made very 
little attempt at conversation. Each looked out of the window, and 
sometimes glanced across at one another. If their eyes met, they 
smiled politely, and he would perhaps inquire if she were tired. 

He looked out at the wide, rolling landscape, first sand dune then 
treeless cornland, and through his mind there thudded still, in unison 
with the thump and joggle of the engine, the thought that he had done 
wrong. He was by no means without conscience, and he recognised 
quite directly now the uncomfortable, awkward fact, that he was in love 
with one woman still and had married another. 

He was not without conscience, and it behoved him to get over that 
actual love that did exist, and learn to have that which ought to exist. 
No doubt, he thought, this would really be effected in time, But in 
the meanwhile he must be discontented. 

As she caught herself watching him his wife always turned her eyes 
away, angry with herself for spying on his looks. But none the less 
her troubled eyes would come back to his face again, and she almost 
knew what was waking in his mind. 

She was sorry for him, but angry also. He had not, she thought, 
been frank with her as she had been with him. 

At Abbeville the French lady awoke in a fright, and would with 
difficulty be persuaded that it was not Paris. At Amiens Mark got 
his wife some café au lait: she was too wise a traveller to want tea ata 
continental railway station. At Creil an old gentleman came looking 
for his daughter, to the great resentment of the colonel, who declared 
that Mademoiselle was not there, as if he had been accused of stealing 
her. He stood up in his place and patted his breast pockets as if 
defying the world to search him. 

There were no other incidents of the journey, and at three minutes 
to five they reached the. Nord terminus. By twenty minutes to six 
they were in their rooms at the Hotel Continental; a fine suite ax 
premier overlooking the Tuileries gardens. 

“The luggage will be brought up almost immediately,’ Mark de- 
clared, ‘ but don’t worry about unpacking yet. Have some tea and 
then rest.” 
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‘‘When do we dine?” 

* Not till eight. But I can tell them to have it earlier if you like.” 

“Qh no. I would rather not have it before eight. Yes, I’ll close 
with your offer of the tea. But I do not feel inclined to sit still: 
we've been sitting all day. Let us go for a drive afterwards.” 

He agreed very readily, and rang to order the tea and the carriage. 

“Are you sure you can manage without Jekyll?” he asked. “I 
wish I had made you bring another maid.” 

She laughed: his tone was already so marital. 

‘Certainly I can manage! I could always pack and unpack better 
than Jekyll. By the way, I heard from her this morning! her father is 
better. His death never alarms me: he dies annually about this time, 
but he always gets well when three doctors have given him up. Never 
before—that would be undignified. Jekyll would not care sixpence for 
an ordinary month’s holiday, but she loves the importance of being 
telegraphed for, and having to go off in a hurry.” 

* And she knows nothing of our marriage?” 

‘*Not a word. How astonished she’ll be!” 

The tea came, but Mark only poured out his wife’s, and would have 
none himself. 

“I'll go out in the balcony and smoke a cigarette,” he said. 

“Listen. I’ve an amendment to propose. You go for a stroll, and 
I will, after all, rest for quarter of an hour. Then I'll pick you up 
somewhere, and we'll dine! ” 

“Very well. I'll go across the Place de la Concorde and into the 
Champs Elysées. You'll find me mooching slowly along, or sitting on 
a bench, on the right side as you go up to the Arc.” 

He disappeared, and gave instructions to the concierge that the 
carriage was to be announced to Madame in twenty minutes. 


(To be concluded.) 
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moans as it swept across the blackened barren veld, charred out 

of all semblance of beauty by the devastating passage of a grass 
fire. Not a tree relieved the eye—wearying and undulating waste; the 
leaden grey of the sky seemed to press down upon the earth, bank 
upon bank, a dull depressing weight which even the seughing, searching 
south-east wind failed to lift. 

A few large flakes of snow began to fall, slowly at first, then with 
swifter steadiness, gradually blurring the narrow Kaffir path zigzagging 
the veld, and blotting from view a one-storeyed building constructed of 
sun-dried bricks, with gabled roof thatched with tambouki grass—the 
dwelling of a Boer—silhouetted against the sky-line, a bleak monument 
of slow and half-hearted industry. 

Nothing in the desolate scene recalled the past summer days of 
cloudless skies of azure; days when the wind blew softly and bore 
upon its breath the scent of many lovely flowers nestling in the velvet 
of the young green grass. During that translucent and beautiful 
summer period the waxen petals of the ink-plant showed in clusters, 
ivory-white against a background of upright tender green, until the 
kisses of the passing moments, alighting on the upturned countenances 
of the blossoms, bruised, and criss-crossed their fairness with a thou- 
sand lines of purple wrinklings ; the wild open-eyed convolvulus trailed 
its green length; and blossoming freely, threw entwining tendrils about 
the prickly cactus plants, which raised, amid fiercely-spiked leaves, 
fiery-hued tapering fingers to the sky. Throughout this warm, sun- 
bathed epoch, day slid into night, so equably and kindly tempered, 
that the veld scarce noted the transition of the waking to the sleeping 
hours, and but for the absence of light, the advent of night might have 
been unrecognised. The avon-blooms made choice of the night to 
lift to the starlit heavens hundreds of straw-coloured petals on reedy 
stalks of extreme slenderness, the flowers exuding a peach-like fragrance, 
so that in those places of the veld where the plants gathered together, 
the night air was heavy with their odour. But all is changed—winter 
has trampled summer under foot. The long-legged crane and the 
stately secretary-bird have forsaken their favourite haunts, and the 
little dark striped mice no longer ‘‘skoot” from one grass hillock to 
another. The bles-boks wander aimlessly about, seeking a scanty 
living, whilst many a one sinks down upon the barren veld to die. 

Far away there in the north, in Shangaan Country, where the veld 
is thickly peopled with Kaffir kraals, the dread fiat has gone forth. 
He that would retain his life shall do the chief’s bidding and go forth 
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a bitter wind shrieked, and gave forth long, dreary, whistling 
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and work—the chief has spoken, and it is he whom no black man 
may disobey, and live. ‘Therefore the gangs for labour on the diamond 
and gold fields are drafted without delay, and the Kaffir hearts are 
heavy within them. For is not the day of return to the light-hearted, 
mealie-eating, sun-basking peacefulness of the kraal life lost in the 
mists of speculation, shrouding the dreaded unknown world of the 
white man, which now for many days’ journey they must seek? The 
number of the days of travel and the days wherein they must lose 
themselves in the towns of the white man, the notches each man will 
cut on his stick shall show; and good will be that day when the wood 
has no space left, and the last cleft has been made; but the time is 
young now, and as yet their hearts are bowed with woe even as a 
mealie-field stricken by a hail-storm. In the mealie-field it is the 
strong young stalks alone that will lift once more their leaves in the 
sunlight ; and of themselves who so wise among their doctors, that 
he may say which man among their company shall prove strong enough 
to see his kraal again? But the chief has spoken, and it is well he 
should be obeyed. Though many fall and perish by the wayside, 
some will be left to return and bring the gold the great one above 
them desires ; and hearts of wives and little ones will be made glad. 

The wind howls over the desert sweep of the high veld—tthe winter 
wind—and it will shriek and blow in bitter gusts for long months. 
Always the wind. And sometimes the snow comes to tussle with the 
wind for mile on mile of dreary waste. 

The boisterous, chilly blasts play rudely about the veld debris, 
here the wind rattles the skeleton of an ox—the beast had lain him 
down to die, and the aasvogels, quick to sight their prey, stay their 
skyward flight, to swoop down and pick his bones clean. Here a fine 
bok is stretched on the hard ground, his sides panting feebly, his eyes 
dimmed in the death throes. There are some bones a distance farther 
on, the skull with the eyeless sockets turned heavenward ; some Kaffr 
woman in the kraal in Shangaan Country must vainly wait and weep 
the return of her lover, or maybe her husband, the father of those 
little ones sprawling in glee on the hut floor, or chasing one another 
round the cattle kraal. The veld whispers of many such deaths. Of 
a truth there are many such skulls in the track of the Kaffir gangs 
striving to reach the mines of the “Golden City,” for the path to 
Johannesburg in the days of its infancy—ere the ‘ permanent way” 
was laid across the veld—was a journey of sore distress to many, 
white and black. 

Six hundred miles from Shangaan Country to the goal. Walking, 
walking, day in, day out. At sunset to lie down on the bare, wind- 
swept veld, wrapped in a thread-worn cotton blanket, not seldom the 
only covering twixt the black nakedness of their bodies and the piercing 
cold without. To rise as the day dawns and take a drink of water 
from the calabash or gourd, which all day is strung with the rest of the 
Kaffir’s tmpathlas (goods and chattels) and slung over the shoulder, or 
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carried swinging from the hand. To stay the appetite with a meagre 
meal of “ poop ”—a porridge composed of mealie meal—cooked in a 
tin “billy” over a few fired sticks of some withered sugar-bush shrub. 
Then rise and continue the weary journey through the wilderness. 
Gaunt figures people the dreary landscape; the most part of the men 
forming black gangs, staggering as they walk, and striving to drag 
onward their stiff unwilling limbs; and daily drawing tighter, to still 
the pangs of hunger, the narrow bands of ox-hide girding their waists. 

Each day is fated to lessen the tale of their numbers; a man’s legs 
give way beneath him, the span of his endurance has been measured 
out, he makes no outcry, he asks the pity of none, the sentiment of 
compassion is unknown to him, or his race; quietly he sinks upon 
the hardened veld knowing he will rise no more, while his comrades 
pursue their journeying and heed him not. He watches them with 
indifference as they become black specks in the distance. He is not 
indignant with them for their heartless conduct, nor does he lift his 
voice in impotent dying curses. As yet his companions’ legs do not 
lack the strength to move, therefore it is their right to leave him; 
in like case would he not do the same? For what is death, that 
living man should tarry to minister to it? Did they not all know, 
yea, from the time their mothers set them astride on their backs, and 
drew the supple ox-skin round about their little black bodies, knotting 
the ends of the skin tightly beneath their breasts, so that they, the 
babes, were forced to sit in the ox-bag for hours, with the fierce sun 
beating down upon their uncovered heads, whilst their mothers hoed 
the mealie patch; yea, from these early hours, life, did they not know 
it, had been ever to the strong ? 

And now the wind sweeps the snow across the veld. Soon the 
footpath made by the passage of many Kaffr feet will be hidden. 
Already the red-brown mounds, the homes of the ants, rising sugar- 
loafed from the veld, are thickly powdered; all round a white carpet 
is spreading rapidly. A black heap lying huddled by the wayside 
shows life, now by an occasional shudder, now by a feeble moan, 
which the wind roughly echoes. So the hours steal by, and night has 
settled down upon the veld. 

A candle has been lighted in the Boer dwelling standing in lonely 
habitation of the veld; the light gleams out on the darkness from 
where it has been set in a dab of warmed grease on the window-ledge. 
There is to be an “up-sitting” this night, and the Boer maiden has 
placed the candle that its light may guide her lover to the doorway ; 
his horse she knows will scent a dwelling from afar, and the light will 
penetrate the gloom without for some distance ahead, for where the 
veld is so flat, even a glimmer of light is easily discernible a con- 
siderable distance away. 

The Boer maiden as she sits by the wooden table in the dwelling- 
room, with her hands idly folded on the white apron covering her 
black stuff skirt, casts somewhat anxious glances at the diminishing 
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length of the burning candle. It will never do that it should continue 
to waste itself thus, for was it not intended its light should measure 
the duration of her lover’s visit to her? And when the cruel wick 
shall have exhausted all the surrounding fat, then must he, her beloved, 
loose her hand from his grasp, where it will have remained since his 
arrival, and get him away with speed from the dwelling, or exceeding 
great will be the wrath of her father and mother, who, in company 
with her elder brothers and sisters, are asleep beneath the sheepskin 
kaross on the grass-stuffed mattress, laid upon the floor; for by the 
laws of that ancient custom which has stood good for the guidance 
of both her father and mother, and their parents before them, and 
far back into the generations of the Boer people, a man may remain 
in courtship only so long as the presentation candle shall last. This 
candle, set on the window-sill,_had not her mother bestowed its 
goodly length upon her ere she got her to her rest under the sheep- 
skin? How sadly, how swiftly now was its fat decreasing! And yet 
she was unwilling to extinguish the light and sit awaiting her lover’s 
arrival in the dark, for the night without was unlit by moon or stars, 
and the falling flakes of snow would obscure the path to his horse’s feet. 
Thus did the Boer maid sit and listen for the sound of distant horse- 
hoofs clattering over the hard veld, whilst the silence was broken by the 
snores and heavy breathing of her family, deep in repose behind the 
curtained alcove at the farther end of the one-roomed dwelling. 

There was a sound on the veld. Something or some one had 
reached the Boer door. The girl listened. No, it was not her lover, 
or she must have heard his horse stop at the door. There were no 
audible footsteps. Doubtless, then, it was a Kaffir. She would not 
trouble as yet to open and see; he might wait and knock; there were 
always Kaffirs troubling, now the gold had been discovered away there 
in Johannesburg! It must certainly be some tiresome Kaffir, and he 
would be wanting shelter in the out-building. But he should not have 
it. Her father would have no such creatures lying about his place 
without pay of work or money! 

At this point her meditations were rudely disturbed by the fall or 
knock of something against the door with such heaviness that the 
wood shook and rattled on its crazy hinges. 

The girl rose with reluctance from her seat beside the table and 
crossed the room to the door. Then she pulled back, with angry 
force, the wooden bolt by which it was secured, letting so boisterous 
a draught of wind accompanied by snow into the dwelling, that the 
flame of the candle in the window was all but extinguished. 

Close to the threshold, fallen in a huddled mass, lay a body. Feeble 
groaning showed that life was not extinct. The girl wrenched the 
candle from its bed of grease on the window-ledge and brought it to 
the door, carefully protecting the flame with the sheltering curve of her 
palm; the guttering glow of the wick showed her the dark and (save 
for a thin cotton blanket) naked form of a Kaffir, evidently in the last 
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stages of emaciation from starvation and exposure. He was already 
speechless from exhaustion, and it was the sound of his falling body 
against the door which had aroused the girl. Only a Kafhr after all, 
allemachter! There had been more than she could count this winter 
crawl past the house to die in the veld. : 

Looking carefully to her candle, she shut the door, pushed the 
wooden bolt into its slot, let a warm liquid stream of fat run on to 
the cooled clot on the window-ledge, set the candle firmly in position 
in its bed, and returned to her seat to await her lover. 

Outside in the cold and darkness the Kaffir lay where he had fallen, 
helpless and motionless save for an occasional convulsive twitching of 
the limbs. He was so far advanced on that other and last journey as 
to be already forgetful of his object in reaching the Boer dwelling. 

The dominant faculty, for an instant, of self-preservation, shared 
alike by man and beast, had for a momentary period been sufficiently 
aroused in his dying body, by the gleam of the candle shining out on 
the lonely veld, to endue him with strength to rise from the side of 
the Kaffir footpath where he had fallen, and crawl rather than walk the 
few hundred yards separating him from the beckoning light; but the 
object attained, the spark of vitality flared out as speedily as it had 
been ignited, and he only reached the door to fall against it, incapable 
of the further effort of making his pitiable condition known by word 
of mouth. 

The Boer girl sat in sullen impatience beside the table, and watched 
the diminishing height of the candle. At length the welcome sound of 
horse-hoofs striking the ground smote on her ear. Ya, it would be 
Piet this time; and she rose with alacrity to withdraw the house-bolt, 
standing in readiness to throw open the door. Ya, without doubt it 
was her lover Piet. Ya, it was Piet! but his horse had shied, and his 
voice was raised in anger. 

It would be that tiresome Kaffir had frightened the animal ! 

She undid the door and brought the candle cautiously forward, so 
that the flame might not be extinguished by the draught. Her lover 
was employed kicking the Kaffir’s body savagely from before the door- 
way, and in the Kaffir language telling the “boy” to begone or he 
would lay his sjambok about his body. The Kaffir groaned once or 
twice, but lay an inert mass where the force of the young Boer’s boot 
had driven him, The girl put an end to the scene by sharply drawing 
her lover’s attention to the condition of the wind-guttered candle ; 
then, hitching his horse by the bridle to a convenient post, the Boer 
followed the girl within, and the door was once more closed. 

The horse champed his bit in the darkness and occasionally pawed 
the frozen ground, turning his hind-quarters to the wind, but he had 
been lessoned in patience by his Boer master, and there was no fear of 
his being again alarmed by the dark unseen form huddled up a few 
yards distant. The limbs of the black man Death had pitifully stilled. 

BLOFIELD WALKER. 
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THE CROWN OF LOVE 


Y love was fairer than the morn, 
M But cold and calm she passed me by 
She would not hear my anxious cry, 
But laughed my proudest boast to scorn. 
And yet I loved her, set her high, 
To wear with hope my crown of thorn. 


I prayed her pity, dark and wild, 
Called down the days that were to be; 

Held her as bitterly beguiled, : 
But calm and cold she answered me, 

As though I were a wayward child: 
“‘[ can be nothing unto thee!” 


‘‘T love another, perish thine! 
Mine is his honour, mine the deep 
Passion of love that seems divine, 
Of human hope that will not sleep. 
Mine is his life, his heart 1s mine, 
Mine to be given, mine to keep!” 


She passed: but sweetness turned to gall, 
And sorrow marred life’s perfect whole, 

Summers must rise, and winters fall, _ 
And angry seas between us roll. 

She must be captive in his thrall 
Who had no pity for her soul. 


At length came Freedom, as of old 
A friend, to give her peace at last. 
My treasures at her feet I cast, 

I could not call her calm or cold. 
The dismal years are over-past, 


I wear with joy my crown of gold. 
ERNEST HILL. 
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LETTERS FROM THE NORTH 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S., 
AUTHOR OF “IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE,” ETC., ETC. 


ARE AMICE,—We went through the streets of Bergen in the 
C early morning, turning a little out of our way to give a glance at 
the fish-market. It was filled with buyers and sellers, women 
from the environs in quaint caps and costumes, and ladies of the town 
more fashionably attired. Many boats were alongside laden with 
silver fish, and wholesale and retail bargains were going on with 
animation. It was the usual scene, a scene which makes the fish- 
market of Bergen one of the chief sights of that famous old town. But 
it owes all its picturesqueness to the harbour alone, that, crowded 
with shipping, stretches far as the eye can reach. 

Now, in Christiania the market itself is quaint and picturesque. 
The women sit in their stalls, with bowers of green leaves arched above 
them ; whilst many turn their boats into stalls and dispense fish from 
the water-side; neat, good-looking women, with interesting costumes 
and a certain amount of peasant jewellery—and the Norwegian jewellery 
is large, conspicuous and effective. 

There is nothing of all this in Bergen. Picturesqueness lies in 
place, not in people. The men are rough, the women ordinarily 
dressed. ‘They have no beauty to recommend them ; and it is certain 
that the women of this west coast of Norway are less comely than 
those in the neighbourhood of Christiania. The interest lies in the 
general effect of the crowd; in the multitude of well-filled fishing-boats ; 
in the far-reaching perspective of the harbour; in the row of old 
Hanseatic houses, with their quaint gables and latticed windows, that 
border the quay, recalling bygone days and history. . 

Turning from the fish-market we went down the main street, now 
quiet and empty, but later in the day crowded and bustling, and soon 
reached our Hardanger boat. The hotel porter had gone on in advance, 
and was patiently waiting: like all these porters, anxiously expecting 
a gratuity far in excess of his merits. 

These boats plymg the chief fjords are as a rule very comfortable. 
Every one on board is civil, and nearly all, from the captain down- 
wards, speak a certain amount of English. The commissariat depart- 
ment is admirably managed, wine and food are of excellent quality, 
and the chef is quite up to the mark of the best Norwegian hotels. 

It was a little late for Norway, and there were no outward-bound 
travellers on pleasure bent; they were rather flocking the other way, 
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preparatory to returning to England. The second-class deck was 
more crowded with Norwegians travelling for business, but they in no 
way interfered with us. They looked quiet, inoffensive, rather phleg- 
matic men and women, with faculties still to be largely developed. 
We took our stand on the upper deck, but after passing into the 
Hardanger Fjord a fairly high wind sent the few who had also come 
up to the warmer regions below. We had it to ourselves, with the 
exception of three English ladies who were not afraid of fresh air, and 
whom, on account of their amiability and number, we have christened 
the Graces. 

The Hardanger Fjord is one of the loveliest and largest fjords in 
Norway, and from its accessibility one of the most frequented. If it 
has a fault it is that it 1s too large, so that you occasionally lose the 
details of the landscape. At the very outset you turn into the fjord 
amidst a set of dream islands, some of them little more than wide- 
spread rocks, all bathed in an atmosphere of wonderful colours. 
Wergeland, indeed, has called the fjord the ‘‘ wondrous-beautiful,” and 
his extraordinary and interesting praise is not exaggerated. 

All day long we steamed through the quiet waters, mountains on each 
side of us, their outlines sharply marked against the blue sky. If one 
wished to become thoroughly acquainted with the Hardanger, all its 
possibilities, innumerable creeks, minor fjords, and small towns and 
settlements, it would take many a long month before the task was 
accomplished; but it would be difficult to conceive months more 
pleasantly spent. 

We stopped at a good many stations on our way; small paradises, 
where one might enjoy the charm of absolute repose. At these 
‘stations ” one catches a little glimpse of the inner life of the country. 
Small cargoes are exchanged and people land, and others came on 
board, It seems a very primitive state of existence, as though the 
advancement and influence of the end of the nineteenth century had 
not yet penetrated to the fjelds and fjords of Norway. And it is only 
in the larger towns and most-frequented places that we find a loss of 
that simplicity which still exists in remoter districts. 

Many of these “stations” on the Hardanger consist of one large 
solitary house: an hotel which, added to from time to time, has 
become extensive and imposing. But, however large they may be, the 
material is always wood, and the house invariably looks light, cheerful, 
and airy—infinitely attractive: where one longs to take up unlimited 
abode. 

Godésund, one of our first calling-places, was especially lovely, with 
its wooded islands and narrow channels: quite a small place, but 
popular and crowded in the bathing season. A more unconventional 
watering-place could hardly be imagined, and for that reason it must be 
a delightful resort. 

The wind grew sharp and keen as the morning wore on, in spite 
of the brilliant sunshine, and even our three English ladies went down 
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for a time, leaving us undisputed monarchs of the upper deck. Every 
shade and variety of landscape, every turn and twist of the steamer 
as it throbbed upwards, now to right, now to left, now -entering 
narrow channels, now passing out into wide waters, drew forth L.’s 
unbounded admiration. We had gone down the fjord last year, but 
it had been a day of wind and rain, shiveringly cold and terribly 
uncomfortable. The whole landscape had been blotted out with 
thick mist, and we had rejoiced with great joy when the journey was 
over and Bergen was reached. Thus L. was to-day really seeing the 
Hardanger for the first time; and a first visit to the Hardanger is an 
event in one’s life. 

Never can I forget my own first experience of the fjord, though it is 
more years ago than I care to count—twenty years this summer. 

We had started in the afternoon by an express steamer—aA. and I. 
A., who, as I told you in my last letter, has a broken column for tomb- 
stone, symbol of a life cut short. It was a special steamer, the largest 
that had ever gone up the fjord, and so was made a matter of great 
rejoicing. We had, almost lost it, for when we reached the quay it 
had already started. But, pushing out hurriedly in a small boat, a rope 
was thrown over the side, and one after the other we were hauled up. 
Those were days of quiet travelling, with no undue crowding, no 
fighting for place, no jarring of nerves, no necessity for telegraphing 
one’s arrival days beforehand. There was a goodly company on board, 
but we two were the only English. The steamer did in five hours 
what 1s generally done in ten or twelve. She went straight up to 
Eide without calling anywhere, having started at 5 p.m. Thus we had 
with us all the charm and beauty of the afternoon light; and as sunset 
approached, all the marvellous tones and colours of this northern sky. 

There was a special banquet on board, consisting of all the delicacies 
of the Norwegian table: mountains of wild strawberries and cream, 
and of the rare multeberg, which very much resembles the Scotch 
cloudberry. It was an unbroken dream of exquisite charm and beauty, 
and after many years I look back upon it as a visit to another world, 
certainly resembling nothing else ever experienced in this. Many a 
time since have I been up the Hardanger, but the effect of that first 
visit has never been equalled, never approached. 

One incident especially stamped it upon the memory. 

A lady on board, one of a party of Norwegians, sat down to the 
piano and extemporised music that seemed drawn from the skies— 
brilliant, soothing, dreamy and romantic; we had never heard anything 
like it; I never have since, and never shall again. There are some 
things that do not happen twice in a lifetime. Whether she, too, was 
influenced by the charm of scenery, the magic of the hour, I do not 
know; but certain it is that all the beauty and romance in earth, sky, 
and water seemed to find voice and expression in her wonderful fingers. 

She played long, and every one was utterly silent and motionless, 
and when she ceased the murmur of applause was very subdued. She 
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had mesmerised her audience. I went up and asked where it all came 
from. 

“T don’t know,” she replied; “I am in a dream; this is all a 
dream; we are not on earth, and we are all spirits; I did not feel the 
music came from me.” 

“ Will you not go on?” I pleaded. 

“T cannot,” she answered. ‘The charm is broken, and cannot be 
taken up again.” 

I still hear that music after twenty years, and wonder what has 
become of the player. Perhaps she, too, has gone to another world, 
where one can hardly conceive of music more beautiful than hers. 
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To-day we had no experience of this sort; no celestial strains ; and 
if there were any angels on board, they were in disguise. 

In spite of the somewhat keen wind, we reluctantly went below 
when dinner was ready. Much as L. was enjoying the scenery, there 
was no doubt or hesitation in his mind as to the necessity of fortifying 
the inner man. 

‘For half-an-hour we must imagine the outlook,” he remarked ; 
‘‘and after all, a break so agreeably occupied is ben trovato.”’ 

We sat next to our three ladies and exchanged notes. The table 
was fairly full, and the English opposite to us looked very curious 
specimens. Cook and messman had not to-day put forward their best 
efforts. ‘ But one soon learns to be thankful for small mercies,’’ said 
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L., who, hungry as a hunter, found everything as good as nectar and 
ambrosia. Things were primitive. The English ladies lamented the 
absence of salt-spoons, which have by no means become universal in 
Norway. The whole ceremony of dinner was rather amusing, but our 
interests were divided, and we were glad to get back to our deck 
quarters. | 

The afternoon wore on, and the beauty of the scenery never dimi- 
nished, and we never grew tired of gazing. 

At length, bearing to the left, we approached Norheimsund, one 
of the loveliest spots on the Hardanger, where mountains rise in 
greatest beauty. Across the fjord one caught sight of the splendid 
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Folgefond glacier, standing out white and pure amidst the surround- 
ing hills. The hotel, close to the water, looked the very essence of 
comfort and cheerfulness, and we longed to get out and explore. 
Here the Graces did actually land, and we concluded that we had seen 
the last of them. Nothing is more certain, however, than ‘that you 
never know when you have seen the last of your fellow-travellers in 
Norway. You part from them; they go north, you south; and 
yet in the most unexpected manner and place you suddenly meet 
again. All roads lead to Rome—and all roads seem to bring you to 
a given centre in Norway. 

The Graces soon settled themselves at the hotel, for in a few 
minutes they all appeared upon their balcony, and it might be seen 
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by their manner that they were charmed with everything. We felt quite 
desolate and abandoned as the steamer left the shore and made her 
way across the fjord, Norheimsund, amidst its lovely hills, fading away 
like a dream. 

It looks very much like the end of the world, but is really the 
beginning of another world, for immediately behind the hotel the 
Steinsdal opens up, one of the loveliest and most fertile of the 
Norwegian valleys, where you find lakes a thousand feet above the 
sea, and waterfalls seem to multiply themselves and make the air 
musical with that rushing torrent sound that ts so exhilarating ; 
alluring to the traveller as the song of the sirens. There are lovely 
pine forests, too, in the Steinsdal, in the intense silence of which you 
hear the murmuring of the branches, and the fir cones seem to explode 
with miniature reports, and the squirrels, unmolested, unhunted, pause 
in their games, and come and look at you with their bright black 
eyes, and seem altogether inclined to take you into their confidence. 
To the lover of nature the charms of the Steinsdal, as the charms of 
many another northern valley, are endless and perennial. Every 
season has its peculiar and special attraction. 

We steered for Ostensd, in full view of the Folgefond glacier. This 
place again was charmingly situated, and many excursions may be made 
from it; notably that up the Fiksesund, the narrowest branch of the 
.Hardanger, where only very small steamers venture. There is good 
lake fishing in this neighbourhood, and you may make a wonderfully 
interesting inland excursion to Vossevangen, whence the railway takes 
you to Bergen; though, in Norway, it is well to avoid railways as 
far as possible. Fortunately one seldom has the chance of doing 
anything else: railways are still conspicuous by their absence. At Utne 
we found ourselves at the junction of four fjords, and every one who 
can do so should stay here and explore these fjords with their magni- 
ficent surroundings, the Sor Fjord possessing the grandest scenery of 
the Hardanger. From this we steamed due north up the Graven Fjord, 
with its wild and beautiful hills and narrow waters. 

Many a time as I have been to Norway, I had never been up the 
Graven Fjord to Eide since that far-off day and memorable journey 
when the Norwegian lady charmed us with her celestial music. We 
had arrived at ten o’clock at night; a midsummer night’s dream. 
Though the sun had gone down, there was a strangely beautiful light 
in the sky, and it never grew quite dark. A. was enchanted. Our 
friend Rogers, who had gone up from Bergen the day before, met us 
on the quay. He, too, has passed out of our life. Those were primitive 
days, and only primitive inns awaited us. It is very different now— 
and not half so interesting. Perhaps also a little must be put down 
to the halcyon period of early youth. ‘To-day it was all very different 
from that far-off time, when everything was couleur de rose, and dis- 
illusions and disappointments were supposed to be non-existent, or at 
least were not dreamed of. 
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Eide is really the end of the world as far as navigation is concerned, 
for here the water ceases, and the steamer has to turn back again. 

This evening we had to change steamers, leaving the larger vessel 
for the smaller, which goes up the Eid Fjord on its way to Vik. 

At Eide we seemed quite in the world again. The little quay was 
crowded. A good many people came down to meet their friends, and 
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a certain number were leaving. We made our exchange merely by 
stepping from one boat to the other: and having done so, on steaming 
off found we had the little craft to ourselves, the only passengers for Vik. 

The captain had his wife and children on board, having probably 
given them a day’s holiday, and presently we found ourselves all seated 
at supper in the little saloon; the children with their long plaits 
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of hair and stiff frocks looking quaint and old-fashioned, but behaving 
in a manner that showed they were well brought up, and were not 
allowed to make themselves nuisances. We had wished to defer 
supper until arriving at Vik, but the captain showed himself so wounded 
in his feelings that we had to give way. In fact he refused to go down 
until we had gone before him. 

It was a lovely evening, and we hAd all the beauty and all the colours 
of the sunset to glorify it as we steamed up the narrowing waters. The 
scenery was wild and grand in the extreme, yet calm and full of repose. 
As the gloaming deepened the hills became wrapped in darkness and 
mystery, and their outlines grew faint against the darkening sky. The 
stars came out, looking larger than we ever see them in England, and 
flashing with a brilliancy equally unknown to English skies. I have seen 
Venus in these northern latitudes dipping westwards and appearing lite- 
rally as large as a saucer. Here and there a light shone out from some 
hillside, proving the existence of a habitation, and human beings living 
almost as remote from civilisation as in the centre of a great desert ; 
whilst down upon the water, a small boat moored to the banks proved 
their only means of communication with the outer world; a means, 
however, as sure and safe to a Norwegian as dry land to an English- 
man. Water is almost their native element; and the women row as 
vigorously and steadily as the men. 

At last we entered the magnificent bay at the end of which stands 
Vik—the east end of the Eid Fjord. In the light still lingering in the 
sky we could see the Voringfos Hotel close to the water, its windows 
lighted up, as though to welcome the approaching vessel. All around 
the hills rose in solemn and majestic outlines. Nothing could exceed 
the beauty of the situation. Beyond the hotel, on sloping ground, one 
caught faint outlines of the village, above which appeared the little 
church with its slender spire. 

The boat drew up to the pier, and the portier of the hotel, an 
admirable man, took us under his wing, and piloted us to the house. 
There he took great pains to give us rooms to our liking. From first 
to last we thought Vik one of the pleasantest places in Norway. 

The next morning, Saturday, we rose early, having arranged for our 
excursion to the Vo6ringfos. On opening the window and stepping 
out to the balcony, I was amazed at the splendour of the view. To 
the right, the wide bay spread out in all its magnificence. The light 
upon the surface was indescribable: a pale celestial blue of the most 
delicate description. Not a ripple disturbed it. The surrounding 
hills were faintly clothed in a purple haze, which wore off as the 
morning grew older. Nothing could exceed their beauty, loneliness, 
solemn silence, and repose. One gazed fascinated, the mind taken 
captive. A life spent in such a scene—whata life it would be! What 
possibilities, mental and spiritual! Possibilities utterly beyond the con- 
ception of the busy world, utterly beyond the power of a town existence 
to produce, with its whirling vortex and restless atmosphere, 
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The outlines of the hills stood out clearly against the background 
of pale blue serene sky, where last night the stars had flashed and 
flamed with such startling brilliancy. In front of us was the little 
pier, quiet and deserted—there was no boat to come in until the 
evening ; we were safe from the intrusion of the world beyond; and 
how delightful that feeling 1s you and I have realised in some of those 
out-of-the-world spots in Spain, where we have found treasures of art 
and nature apparently unknown to the greater part of mankind. 

Whilst I was looking at all this, L. came in and joined me on the 
balcony, full of enthusiasm at the incomparable view. 

‘We shall never beat this,” he cried, his words tripping over each 
other in his excitement. ‘I haven’t seen anything to equal this quiet 
charm in all Norway. I vote we take up our abode here; make it a 
centre for excursions ; explore the fjords and travel to and fro inland. 
There lies the village,” he continued ; “and to-morrow being Sunday, 
the little world will turn out in costume. We shall see the elite 
of the peasantry, and have a grand opportunity for taking photo- 
graphs.” 

The village lay to the left, under the shadow of the great hills, and 
the spire of the church stood above the houses: all sufficiently far 
off not to disturb our own sense of isolation and repose. The hotel 
itself was quiet and fairly empty; for the season was advanced, and 
people were no longer coming up. A few Englishmen had been 
spending some weeks at Vik for fishing, and were still there, indulging 
in the pleasures of hope, for they had had scarcely any sport throughout 
the season. 

“But,” said one of them, the MacDougall of MacDougall, “I am 
no worse off than my neighbours. The fishing has been bad this 
year throughout Norway. After all, it kills time, begets patience, and 
we lay in a stock of health. I consider the air here finer and more 
invigorating than the air of my own island up on the west coast of 
Scotland—though I’m not sure that I shall ever come here again, 
at any rate for fishing. Have you come for fishing?” a suspicion of 
commiseration in his tone. 

The question was hardly necessary, as the MacDougall of Mac- 
Dougall immediately remarked. It was rather too late in the season 
to begin a campaign; and we had no desire to be leaders of a forlorn 
hope. 

The quietness and repose of the Véringfos Hotel at Vik after the 
racket of the Holdt’s Hotel at Bergen was, as L. said, quite a foretaste 
of Paradise. 

“T really could not realise last night that I was to get to sleep 
with those rival bands, and started up half-a-dozen times thinking 
they were just about to strike up. Then the house was so strangely 
silent. The night before at Holdt’s Hotel my neighbour came in at 
two in the morning, slammed his door, threw his boots about the 
room, upset a couple of chairs, and finally subsided into snoring that 
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would have awakened the seven sleepers. I hardly closed my eyes 
all night. And now for the Vo6ringfos. Are you ready?” 

This conversation took place at the breakfast-table. L. had com- 
fortably disposed of half a pot of marmalade, four poached. eggs, two 
dishes of sliced cold meat, and half-a-dozen hot rolls. 

“I find the air of Norway quite conducive to appetite,” he re-- 
marked, at the end of this successful bombardment. ‘ At home I 
assure you I often have quite a difficulty in getting down a fragment 
of toast and tea. What do you say to living in Norway all the year 
round? It is such an advantage to be able to do justice to the 
commissariat department,” 

Deferring the momentous question for the present, we made our 
final arrangements for the Véringfos. These consisted of a hamper 
of provisions carefully packed under L.’s supervision. 

“Just a little light luncheon,” he laughed, ‘“‘and some bottles of 
beer to keep us going. What? never take beer? Oh, nonsensé! 
A Rome comme 4 Rome! Every one takes beer in Norway, and you 
must take it too.” 

There was no resisting his torrent of words and will—and he 
positively had his way. In due time the beer was taken, and 
presently, like Oliver, I asked for more. 

The carioles were at the door; the hamper was packed and 
strapped behind L.’s cariole; our guides announced themselves ready. 

One was a tall, cadaverous man, who looked in the last stage of 
consumption, but proved strong and equal to any amount of fatigue. 
He might have been about forty years old. The other guide was a boy 
of about thirteen, broad and sturdy for his age; yet I thought him 
too young for the long day’s hard work he went through with great 
cheerfulness, and apparently without fatigue. 

‘They are used to it,” said L., when I remarked upon the seeming 
hardship, “and use is second nature. They have all the rest of the 
year torepose in. But the Norwegians are a race apart; have in them 
some of the sturdy strength of their hills. Those everlasting hills!” 
throwing his gaze over the wide extent of outlines, so clearly and 
splendidly defined against the blue sky beyond. 

We had fairly started by this time, and were running rapidly over 
the smooth road, leaving the village to the right; on our left the 
river, in which our fishermen were indulging in the patience and 
pleasures of hope—the MacDougall of MacDougall conspicuous 
amongst them. They had started long before us, and we passed them 
up the valley, and saw them wading in the distance and throwing the 
fly with an ardour—shatl I say worthy of a better cause? I think 
not, for the pursuit is harmless, and should be morally and physically 
healthful; to breathe the free air of heaven and to be constantly 
surrounded by the splendours of Nature must have a wholesome effect 
upon the least impressionable of mankind. 

The first part of our journey was easy enough. At the end of the 
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river we came to the Eidfjordsvand, a lake enclosed in huge frowning 
cliffs. It is about four miles long, and has a depth of some 250 feet, 
and the waters, assisted by the barren perpendicular cliffs, look cold 
and treacherous. The road has been cut out of the side of the cliff, 
and is cleverly engineered. There is said to be fairly good trout- . 
fishing in the lake. | 

At the end of an hour and a quarter we reached the farm Saebo, 
where our cariole 
drive came to an end. 
These carioles were 
exchanged for saddle- 
horses, and the rea- 
son was soon appa- 
rent. Henceforth 
there was no road, 
but an almost con- 
stant ascent over a 
rough and = rugged 
pathway leading over 
great rocks and boul- 
ders, which the horses 
took with frequent 
pauses, hesitation, 
and difficulty, often 
sliding and slipping, 
but never falling. - 
Walking forthosewho 
are able to endure 
fatigue is infinitely 
preferable to this 
camel- like motion. 
Now we found our- 
selves climbing a 
pyramid and stand- 
ing on the apex, the 
trusty animal bringing 
its four feet together, 
hesitating, and then 
finally tobogganing, ONL) GREE A WH 
its tail in the alr, and THE VORINGFOS 
we at an angle of 
seventy degrees. It was a rough and tiring experience, but pro- 
duced great fun and laughter; and there was just that suspicion 
of possible danger and catastrophe which braces up and excites the 
nerves. Certainly a very difficult journey, and many a time we 
reached an impasse of impossibilities, for which there was nothing but 
to dismount, scramble over the rocks, and let the horses find their 
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own way. L.’s horse was a little handicapped by the luncheon 
hamper. 

‘‘ But we shall soon relieve him of that burden,” he laughed; “I 
begin to feel as if I had had no breakfast.” 

As we made way, the valley grew in wildness and savage grandeur, 
the rocky walls rising precipitously to some 2600 feet. It was a per- 
fect luxury of enjoyment—highest and keenest of all earthly enjoy- 
ment—familiar contact with all Nature’s wild beauty and majestic 
splendour ; feeling utterly out of the world, free as birds of the air. 
In the latter part the pathway improved, and the journey became 
comparatively easy. 

At last the end was in sight ; we reached the turning leading to the 
top of the fall. This we did not take, but kept to the lower path, 
which would conduct us to the bottom of the fall. In the distance we 
could hear the roar and thunder of the water, but as yet saw nothing 
of it. A few moments more and our cadaverous guide intimated 
that the horses could go no farther. This was a little diplomacy on 
his part; but we were quite ready to walk. So we dismounted, the 
horses were unsaddled and allowed to graze by the pathside, where 
their harvest was certainly limited. The boy was left in charge, whilst 
Johan the guide carried our luncheon basket and mackintoshes. The 
latter, we were told, were indispensable, but to-day proved unnecessary. 

At the first rocks offering a table and seats we halted. ‘The very 
place,” said L. ‘Let us here open our treasures and replenish the 
inner man.” 

And without further parley he took the basket from Johan and sat 
down. 

“ But we must be within 200 yards of the fall,” I objected. ‘Why 
delay that magnificent sight ? why not first go up to it, and after that 
spread our stores P”’ 

‘Not at all,” returned L., with his torrent of words and will. ‘ This 
has been a long and tiring expedition. It seems a week since we 
breakfasted, and I am in a state of collapse. We are exhausted, and 
quite incapable of receiving grand impressions. Now these bottles of 
beer, and this delicious tongue and chicken, and these substantial slices of 
roast beef, will restore the balance of power and make new men of us.” 

Johan had disappeared as soon as ever L. had relieved him of the 
basket; had retraced his steps, ostensibly to see to the horses, in 
reality to have a gossip with an old comrade he had met at the foot of 
the upper path. 

‘‘That’s very good of him,” said L., who thought the man had 
retired from delicacy of feeling. ‘‘We are so much better alone; shall 
enjoy our luncheon so much more without those cadaverous eyes 
watching and wondering how many fragments will be left to his share. 
I think he is the leanest, most thread-paper man I ever saw in my life. 
One can almost see through him. In fact, I can hardly look at him 
without an uncomfortable shudder—as if he were a ghost or a shadow,” 
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L. was working as well as talking, handed over a plate of tongue 
and chicken, with condiments, and helped himself. His fine appetite 
was only equalled by his splendid capacity. He might have been 
opening bottles of beer all his life, and was perfectly at home with the 
Norwegian system. 

All this time we were in sound of the roaring, tumbling waterfall, 
longing to reach it. A point of perpendicular rock hid everything 
from us; that turned, the fall would be visible. 

‘“‘ Patience,” cried L., who had despatched his tongue and chicken, 
and was now engaged upon his third slice of roast beef. ‘We are 
already in much better condition for taking in grand impressions ; and 
you must acknowledge that I have been wise. I am now ready to 
do battle with the waterfall, or walk all the way back to Vik. I’m sure 
you could do the same.” 

Our feast had come to an end; the fragments were gathered into 
the basket, which was left on the rock, and putting on our mackintoshes, 
we set out, as L. said with much truth, greatly reinforced. 

It was a bit of rough, rocky walking, and not quite so near as we 
had imagined. Every moment the roaring grew louder, and before we 
reached the fall itself we saw the spray ascending like clouds of steam. 
Then a sudden turn in the rocky path, and the Voringfos, one of the 
largest waterfalls in this land of waterfalls, stood before us in all its 
might and majesty. Yet not all; for fine as it was, the volume of 
water was small in comparison with what it is earlier in the year and 
in rainy seasons. This has been an unusually dry summer, and as it 
is impossible to please every one, the fishermen grumble. 

‘“‘ Hard lines and hard luck,” said the MacDougall of MacDougall 
in the early morning. ‘A stream of wretched tourists, Cook’s and 
others, rushing through the country, are of course clapping their hands, 
but we, who are in earnest in our pursuit, are absolutely handicapped.” 
This sounded as if the MacDougall had been very nearly guilty of the 
iniquity of a pun. 

‘‘What is the proportion of aggrieved fishermen to the number of 
aggravating tourists?” I asked mildly, But the MacDougall of 
MacDougall, with a murmur that he was not good at mental arith- 
metic, opened his fly-book and began selecting. 

We reached the end of the path, and found ourselves in an amphi- 
theatre of rocky walls. In front of us the V6ringfos, a straight 
column of 530 feet, fell with a noise of thunder, to which the rocky walls 
lent all their reverberation. The spray ascended in a constant, far-reach- 
ing shower. The scene was wild and savage in the extreme. Though 
L. and I shouted to each other, we with difficulty made ourselves 
heard. The volume of water, though disappointing, was considerable, 
and I caine to the conclusion that at its best the Véringfos must be 
the finest of the three great waterfalls of Norway. L. was inclined to 
disagree in favour of Rjukanfos. 

‘The volume of water is there very great, and it has a fall of 800 feet, 
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whilst the grandeur of its situation is quite matchless,” said he. “I 
incline to placing the Rjukanfos first.” 

Against this I argued that we could only see the Rjukanfos from the 
top of the fall, and the effect of looking up at 530 feet of falling water 
was greater and more impressive than looking down upon 800 feet. 
However, it was difficult to determine, and after all, is a matter of 
opinion. 

We stayed long, gazing at this splendid, awe-inspiring spectacle ; 
so long indeed that we presently realised we were in very cold and 
very damp quarters, and began to shiver. Then with a final look at 
the fall we turned and began to retrace our steps. 

“Now,” I said to L., ‘if we were only on the right side of lun- 
cheon——_” 

‘We should simply never have come out of that damp tomb alive,” 
he interrupted, laughing. ‘On reaching the top of the fall and the inn 
we shall be ready for another tiffin.” 

The basket we had left on the rock had disappeared; Johan had 
evidently been in search of gleanings. At the upper path we found 
horses, man and boy, and beginning to climb, left them to follow. 

It was a rougher, steeper climb than we had imagined, and took us 
about three-quarters of an hour; but the way was interesting, and our 
reward was great. The afternoon was perfect, the sky blue and cloud- 
less, the air fresh and exhilarating as it can be only in Norway. Arrived 
at the summit, a wide stretch of undulating land opened all around, 
mountains rising afar off. It would be impossible to describe its 
charm. We seemed miles above the world, free as birds of the air, 
able to fly. All the undulating country was covered with grass and 
wild flowers; the exquisite multeberg grew everywhere proving how 
high we were above the level of the sea. The river was crossed by 
a wire suspension bridge of somewhat frail construction, and, turning 
to the left, we soon reached the inn. 

Enterprise has here built quite a large and comfortable hotel, and in 
summer weather it must be the height of luxury to spend a week or 
two in this out-of-the-world spot, and revel in all the freedom of its 
undulating country and exhilarating air. We shall neither of us for- 
get the two hours spent on those heights. “If all the rest proved a 
failure,” said L, enthusiastically, ‘this alone would repay our visit to 
Norway.” 

The hotel seemed deserted, and the first objects to catch our eyes 
on entering the long dining-room were heaped-up dishes of multer- 
baer. L.’s eyes sparkled; I almost think mine responded with a 
sympathetic gleam. No doubt there were buckets of cream in the 
dairy. 

We rang the bell, when a substantial maiden appeared; and we 
ordered coffee, unlimited supplies of multerbaer and cream, and hot, 
delicate rolls and butter; all which could be ready, said our admirable 
maiden, in half-an-hour. 
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Then our cadaverous Johan and the boy appeared outside, having 
turned the horses loose to graze at their pleasure ; and as the gleanings 
from the basket had been deplorably scanty, we ordered the men a 
substantial meal. It was an unexpected perquisite, and no doubt 
appreciated ; and, on being summoned, they followed the maiden to 
her kitchen, where they were probably quite at home. 

We went out whilst what L. called our dessert was preparing. It 
was difficult to restrain our enthusiasm, and it is altogether impossible 
to describe the effect of this wonderful spot upon nerves, spirits, and 
imagination. The river ran its course quick and frothing, a silver 
thread between green undulations. Then we made our way to a 
given point, and there beheld the full force of the fall, which we had 
lately looked at from the depths below. From our present position it 
was less effective but more beautiful, for from the head of the fall we 
could trace the river until it disappeared in the hills; a long, broad 
stream, of which the fall was the culmination. We here beheld cause 
and effect, and seemed to command the whole situation. L. was 
enchanted, and lavish with his photographs. ‘ But as I develop and 
print them myself,” he remarked, “the sole extravagance lies in the 
plates—a mere nothing.” 

When the half-hour was up we went back to the hotel. The maiden 
had been equal to her word. Delicious hot rolls, just made, pure 
fresh butter, piles of multerbaer, and jugs of cream, stood ready on 
the table. On first entering we had objected to twelve bottles of 
English pickles that stood at intervals on the long table, every one of 
them uncorked. ‘These she had carefully not only recorked, but removed, 
and we were spared the atmosphere of Soho Square—that mixture of 
vinegar and jam which brings on a terrible feeling of malaise whenever 
one passes it, reminding one very forcibly that the inhabitants of Soho 
have to pay rather dearly for the blessings Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell 
sow broadcast through the world. Then the maiden brought in steam- 
ing coffee, the crowning glory of the collation, and presently L. exclaimed, 
when the first jug of cream had disappeared, and the first great dish 
of multerbaer and coffee in proportion : 

‘‘We are on Mount Olympus, and this is the veritable nectar and 
ambrosia in which they delighted !” 

We both did full justice to this Olympian fare, and then went out 
again to enjoy the wide undulations, lovely country, and free fresh air. 
The horses were quietly grazing, enjoying life in their own way. Our 
guides nowhere to be seen, had probably special haunts and friends 
of their own in the outer premises, for the place was not so deserted 
as we had at first supposed. 

Another hour passed in purest delight. Some of the flowers we 
found were unknown to us, rare and beautiful. The multerbaer had 
lost some of their charm unaccompanied by cream and sugar. The 
air was like champagne. 

But we had to leave it all at last, for we had a long journey before 
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us, and it was absolutely necessary to arrive in daylight. So we found 
our way back to the Fosli, settled our account with the substantial 
waiting-maid, thanked her for her delicious hot rolls, all her willing 
attentions, and took our departure, walking down as we had walked up, 
leaving horses and guides to follow. Johan the cadaverous walked 
also, but the boy, making the most of his opportunity, mounted my 
horse and proceeded in state. 

The path was difficult and slippery, and, perhaps for want of care, 
I fell four times, narrowly escaping yawning precipices and broken 
bones. L. was unsympathetic, not to say jeering, wondering whether 
the multerbaer and cream had fermented—with the usual consequences 
of free indulgence in fermented liquors. I had to take it all humbly, 
as I did the falls, having due regard to the supremacy of six feet two 
as compared with my own want of inches. 

We got down at last to where the two ways met, and there waited 
whilst guides and quadrupeds pursued their leisurely way. At last 
we had by signs and shoutings to hasten them. They had evidently 
had too good a feast, and the beer had made them sleepy. We had 
not ordered them beer for prudential reasons; but prudent considera- 
tions were unknown to the liberal heart of the substantial waiting-maid. 
She gave them beer on her own responsibility: a veritable Circe. 

Our return journey was a repetition of the morning’s pilgrimage, 
excepting that the difficulties of the road seemed more perplexing 
than ever; more pyramids to be crowned by the four-footed animals, 
more tobogganing down the inclined planes of stone; demanding 
constant attention, and rather a strain; so that we were not at all 
sorry to arrive at Saebo farm, where our carioles patiently awaited us. 

That evening drive was a restful pleasure after our rocky pilgrimage 
and hairbreadth escapes. The waters of the lake looked deeper and 
colder than ever, the rocky precipitous walls more frowning ; but turn- 
ing an angle, and with our faces set towards Vik, our sky was flushed 
with all the colours of sunset. 

‘‘] wonder,” L. presently remarked, “whether we shall ever see 
the Graces again?” He was riding just in front of me and looked 
back. ‘This sky makes me think of them; they seemed so charmed 
with all Norway’s fine effects.” 

‘Probably not,” I returned. “They were no doubt going to 
explore the lovely Steinsdal, and I think made a wise selection. We 
may perhaps meet again in Bergen, on their last day, or our last day.” 

‘IT don’t know,” returned L. ‘I often have presentiments and 
premonitions. In fact I shouldn’t wonder if I were gifted with 
second-sight. On the present occasion I have an instinctive feeling 
that they will turn up at Vik. The MacDougall of MacDougall will 
look wrathful and enter them in his diary as ‘tourists who bring 
sunshine with them to the waste of his days and destruction of 
his craft.’ I think it would be rather pleasant to meet them again. 
By-the-bye, don’t you feel very much like dinner? I firmly believe 
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I could eat a whole sheep. But then a Norwegian sheep is like an 
English goose—too much for one and not enough for two. We 
shall want fwo sheep for dinner.” 
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We reached the hotel, and the portier rushed out and helped us, 
declaring we had had the finest day of the season. The Mac- 


Dougall of MacDougall had just come in, he observed, with an empty 
basket ; and the other fishers had also come in, all with empty baskets, 
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long faces and short tempers. Continued and persistent ill-luck does 
become monotonous at last. . 

We went in and found dinner waiting for us as soon as we had 
made ourselves ready. They had not roasted two sheep or even one, 
but there was an abundance of good things, which no doubt trans- 
ferred a little of L.’s sunshine from his face to his heart. 

‘Whatever success the MacDougall may or may not have had, this 
has been a perfect day to us,” he said, ‘one of the red-letter days of my 
life: and this excellent dinner is a fitting monument to crownit. There 
is a great charm about Vik. Let us hire the exclusive right of the river 
for next year, and spend our whole summer fishing and exploring, and 
going to and fro just as the spirit moves us. The Graces are not here, 
but then, there has been no boat all day. Even the Graces can’t 
compass the impossible, and fly through the air on broomsticks like 
the witches of old. If they could, what a sensation they would cause! 
The portier—capital man, that portier!—says a boat comes in at 
eleven to-night. I wonder if we could manage to keep awake until 
then? I think I could, with strong black coffee, and a wet towel 
round my head—just as I used to do at Eton when I hadn’t done a 
bit of work all day and had only the night for preparation.” 

‘“ But how about lights out at 10.30?” 

‘Mine were always out at 10.30. That is mearly always,” returned 
L., with unnecessary haste and emphasis. ‘Of course, you know, 
the exception proves the rule. Nine times out of ten I was in bed 
and fast asleep by 10.30.” 

That night we were sitting on my balcony, enjoying the loveliness 
of the evening, the brilliancy of the stars, the splendour of the moon. 
The lake stretched far away into the invisible distance, hills rose 
in solemn outlines, absolute stillness and repose reigned everywhere. 
A clock in the house struck eleven, and as it did so we heard the 
first distant plash-plash of the approaching steamer. It gradually 
drew nearer, until we could make it out upon the water, like a great 
black monster endowed with life. But it was only a little steamer, 
and presently it glided up slowly and noiselessly to the pier. 

There were only three passengers on board—the Graces! We 
watched them disembark ; watched the portier load himself with their 
impedimenta; watched them quietly come up the garden and dis- 
appear into the hotel. L. sipped his coffee, waiting to be congratu- 
lated on his second-sight. I kept silence. 

‘What did I tell you?” he exclaimed at last. ‘I was perfectly 
certain the boat would bring them; as certain as if I had seen them 
embark at Norheimsund. Now that must be second-sight. It is no 
mere guesswork, or weak impression. Jt was borne in upon me. De- 
pend upon it they have come to do the Voringfos, and only broke 
their journey at Norheimsund. If they had come on yesterday we 
might all have done it together to-day. We should have had a lively 
excursion—and what a run upon the multerbaer at the Fosli!” 
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We heard the Graces marshalled upstairs by the portier ; heard them 
‘select their rooms; heard pleasant English voices declaring that every- 
thing was very nice, and might they have some refreshment? Heard 
the portier murmur something about the lateness of the hour, but 
he would see how far the chef was open to reason. 

Presently we heard the Graces go down, and so the chef had evi- 
dently been won over, so far as to provide tea and a cold collation. 

We did not hear very much more that night; L.’s eyelids were 
drooping in spite of black coffee. He went off to his room; and 
after I had indulged some time longer in the splendours of the night 
scene, I too sought my pillow. Not too soon; for almost before my 
head was down I had passed into dreamland, and was living over again 
all the wonderful impressions and experiences of a day that L. correctly 
described as a red-letter day in our lives. 


( 196 ) 


A FORGOTTEN POET 


OW quickly does oblivion scatter her poppies! Fifty years ago 
H Tennyson and Alexander Smith were being coupled together as 
the poetic geniuses of the time; to-day Smith 1s known only to 
the select few, and the conjunction of names seems almost as strange 
as if Browning and Eliza Cook were to be mentioned in the same 
breath. The “ Life Drama” and the “City Poems,” once the theme 
of enthusiastic discussion, have been all but completely forgotten, and, 
like the ‘‘ Dreamthorp ” essays and the “ Summer in Skye,” have to be 
sought in the second-hand catalogues of the booksellers. To those 
who have learned to love Smith, to love especially his delightful essays, 
the neglect seems an all but insoluble problem. It may be, as the 
late Mr. Ashcroft Noble hinted, that the author of “A Life Drama” 
was born out of due season, and that the early sixties were an unfit 
environment for his charming gift. Had it first seen the light in the 
eighties or the nineties it would almost certainly have found recognition 
and welcome; and although it is undoubtedly difficult to revive an 
Interest in books which have long since gone to the top shelf, one is 
convinced that Smith’s day, though, like Blake’s, it may be long 
delayed, is bound to come at last. It is impossible that work which 
touches so closely the borderland of genius should be lost to lovers of 
good literature. 

Alexander Smith’s career, apart from his literary work and the con- 
nections which it brought him, is of comparatively little interest. Born 
at Kilmarnock, a town not unknown to the Muses, in 1829, he 
removed with his family to Glasgow, where he began life as a pattern- 
designer. There seems to have been at one time an intention to 
educate him for the ministry, but this intention was abandoned, for 
reasons which have not been fully explained. As a designer he does 
not appear to have been a success. He used himself to tell that great 
part of his early poetry was composed over his work; and the state- 
ment was afterwards corroborated by his employer, who declared that 
it had been written ‘“‘at my expense, sir, every d d line of it.” It 
was very good poetry, at any rate, for a youth of Smith’s limited 
training. Some of it, including the remarkably fine * Barbara,” one of 
the best things he ever did, found its way into the Poet’s Corner of the 
Glasgow Citizen, then and for long edited by Dr. James Hedderwick, 
a man of the nicest literary taste. 

But Smith had higher ambitions than the Poet’s Corner: he 
desired to shine as a Star in the literary firmament. At this time 
George Gilfillan was the chief power in the critical world. He wielded 
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an eloquent, if not very discriminating pen, and was known besides for 
his strenuous encouragement of budding genius. He had done some- 
thing for the author of ‘ Festus,” he had proclaimed the merits of 
Sydney Dobell; now he was to take up Alexander Smith. Smith had 
already written a considerable part of what afterwards became the 
‘‘ Life Drama,” when he thought of asking Gilfillan’s opinion and 
advice. He sent the selections to Dundee, and the result was “ im- 
mediate and generous recognition.” Gilfillan wrote a glowing eulogy 
in the London Critic, supported by lavish extracts from the “ Life 
Drama,” and the literary world at once recognised that a new poet had 
arrived. The “great Caledonian voice shouting across the border” 
had added another name to the list of his “ discoveries,” and Alexander 
Smith was no more to be found in the Poet’s Corner. 

This was in 1851. Next year the “Life Drama” was published 
in complete form, Its reception was instant, both with the critics and 
the public. Not, indeed, since the morning when Byron woke and 
found himself famous, had a youthful aspirant been received with such 
rapturous applause. It was said that his poems were “in no respect 
inferior to those of the Laureate”; that he was “a finer poet than 
Keats in the very qualities in which Keats is finest”; that he was 
‘‘the greatest poet Scotland has ever produced”; and so on to the 
same effect. It is somewhat difficult to understand the excessive 
enthusiasm now; for the ‘Life Drama,” notwithstanding that Smith 
never surpassed it, is by no means a perfect work. That it has great 
and real merits is undeniable. It shows an intellectual mastery which 
is quite surprising in the circumstances; and the genuine power and 
passion displayed in certain notable passages are in themselves almost 
sufficient to account for the transports of delight with which the poem 
was first greeted. Its imagery is both bold and abundant, perhaps a trifle 
too abundant ; the expression is at once strong and delicate ; and in spite 
of apparent imitations there runs through it a vein of originality which 
was hardly to be looked for from one whose experiences and oppor- 
tunities were so restricted. The verse is always melodious and some- 
times very striking ; and the reader comes here and there upon happy 
thoughts and quaint conceits, which only one who possessed the true 
poetic instinct could have written. 

But the defects of the work are no less evident than its merits; and 
indeed no one was more conscious of these defects than Smith himself. 
He had thrown off the poem, as it were, in fragments, conceived and 
executed independently, and the result was inevitable in a certain lack 
of that unity and cohesion which make one of the essentials of a great 
work. Moreover, the author, on his own admission, sang because he 
was ‘urged. by passionate unrest” to sing. His mind at the time was 
in an abnormal state, the outcome of unhealthy excitement produced 
by the French Revolution and the riotous risings of Scottish Chartism, 
In that condition he conceived the ‘“ Life Drama,” wrote it hurnedly 
under the additional flush produced by Gilfillan’s burst of praise in the 
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Critic, and sent it to press without calm and leisurely revision because 
the public had been promised and were waiting. He saw it all after- 
wards when it was too late, and to the end he never ceased to regret 
that he had not taken time to recast and to prune a work of which the 
public, to his own amazement, made so much. Mrs. Browning did not 
understand why he got into a third edition; very likely he did not 
understand it himself. 

At this point it may be of some interest to note a curiously mis- 
taken inference which Tennyson seems to have drawn from certain 
utterances in the “ Life Drama.” Near the beginning of the poem 
occur the following lines, spoken just after a star has been observed to 
come out brilliantly in the evening sky :— 


“Might I so broaden on the skies of fame! 
O Fame, Fame, Fame, next grandest word to God ! 
I seek the look of Fame. Poor fool—so tries 
Some lonely wanderer on the desert sands 
By shouts to gain the notice of the Sphinx, 
Staring right on with calm, eternal eyes.” 


It is almost certainly in reference to this passage that Tennyson (see 
the “ Life,” vol. i. p. 468) remarks that Smith must seek some higher 
inspiration than the love of fame. But what ground had Tennyson 
for supposing that the utterances of the dramatis persone of Smith's 
poem were to be taken as an expression of the mind of the writer him- 
self? Even if the speaker were here to be regarded as in any sense 
identical with the author, the whole purpose of the drama as it develops 
is to unfold the disappointing issue of a life that is guided by such a 
motive as the love of fame. This comes out in a singularly noble 
passage towards the close, where the hero tells how the discipline of a 
bitter experience had opened his eyes to the unsatisfactory nature of a 
career inspired by no higher ambition than that of his earlier life— 


“Great duties are before me and great songs, 
And whether crowned or crownless, when I fall 
It matters not, so as God’s work its done. 

I’ve learnt to prize the quiet lightning-deed, 
Not the applauding thunder at its heels 
Which men call fame.” 


It is clear that Tennyson must have either overlooked or forgotten 
this passage when he made the remark to which we have referred. 
That Smith was fired by a nobler aspiration than that of mere fame is 
abundantly evident. I have it on the authority of his cousin, Professor 
Clark Murray, of Montreal, that he once heard him forcibly declare: 
‘A man doesn’t write poetry for the applause of others. I should 
write all the same if I were thrown, like Robinson Crusoe, on to an 
yninhabited island.” Which was only another way of saying what 
Tennyson himself has said in lines which have become hackneyed 
beyond expression, It may just be added that if Tennyson did not 
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think very highly of Smith, neither did Smith think very highly of 
Tennyson. ‘The Laureate,’’ he said, in his essay on Sydney Dobell, 
“has long been popular, but he is popular not so much from the 
essential merits of his verse as, from his exquisite form, exquisite finish, 
and the wonderful way in which he reflects the culture, the sentiment, 
the refined lazy scepticism made amiable only by its sadness, the vague 
aspiration of English society. He hold§ the mirror up to the time, 
but it is an enchanted one, and reflects but noble faces. People will 
weary of his finish, as they weary of pictures finished on ivory; and 
he will be succeeded by some far stormier and less perfectly balanced 
spirit.” Clearly we are still waiting for that-stormier spirit, for that 
time when the poetry of Tennyson shall have ceased to exercise its 
old charm. 

After the enthusiasm and encouragemext which resulted from the 
publication of the “ Life Drama,” it was natural that Smith should 
seriously consider whether he might not find some more congenial 
employment than that of pattern-designing. What that employment 
should be he could not as yet decide; but having received £150 for 
his poem, he conceived that a holiday might be admissible, and, in 
company with his friend, the late Professor John Nichol, of Glasgow, 
he set off for the south. He took the Lake Country on the way, but 
we hear nothing of his doings there except that he met with Dorothy 
Wordsworth, who “has been crazy for twenty years,” and paid a visit 
to Harriet Martineau. Miss Martineau, as everybody knows, was 
somewhat deaf. Smith on being introduced to her remarked simply 
that it had been “a very fine day.” She failed to catch what he said, 
but thinking no doubt that he had uttered something instinct with 
fine genius, she begged that Mr. Smith would repeat his observation. 
Mr. Smith repeated in a somewhat higher key. The old lady shook 
her head. It was “ really so annoying, but she did not quite catch it; 
would Mr. Smith be again so good?” The unhappy poet, feeling, 
to use his own words, as if suicide might be the right thing, shrieked 
once more through the ear trumpet, and at last Miss Martineau learned 
what a commonplace observation the author of the “ Life Drama”’ had 
been guilty of. Smith afterwards took his consolation by remarking 
of Miss Martineau that “no one from her appearance would suspect 
her of the sin of authorship.” It is perhaps as well that he did not 
go to Haworth, as he had originally intended ! 

In London the young poet made the acquaintance of George Henry 
Lewes, Mr. Herbert Spencer (‘‘a quiet, Scotch-looking, thoughtful 
man”), Mr. Arthur Helps, and others who subsequently became of 
some little use to him. He even drove forty miles to see Martin 
Tupper, who “ lives in a most beautiful part of the country, and gives 
ood dinners—two virtues which I hope will cover his literary sins.” 
He was very anxious to meet Carlyle, but no opportunity presented 
itself of being introduced to him, and Smith was far too modest a 
man to intrude himself at Cheyne Row, 
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When he returned to Scotland it was to be lionised for a week by 
the Duke of Argyll at Inveraray Castle. How he felt when he thus, 
in Burns’s phrase, “ dinner’d wi’ a lord,” he has not recorded, but we 
may safely conclude that he would as readily have been among his 
club friends in Glasgow. The visit to the Duke indicates the high 
position which he had then attained in the estimation of the public. 
But position without pursé was of comparatively little value. The 
question of a profession was still unsettled: a hundred and fifty 
pounds would not last for ever, and poetry, after all, was but a poor 
staff. Bethinking himself of journalism, he became editor for a time 
of a “weekly literary serial,” under the auspices of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s father, the proprietor of the Glasgow Sentinel. The paper 
seems to have been in a moribund condition; and in reality Smith 
was as little capable of galvanising it into life as De Quincey was 
of making the Westmoreland Gazette of interest to the rustics of 
Lakeland. 

With his usual keenness of insight, Dr. Hedderwick realised the 
position, and at once set himself to do something for Smith. He 
wrote to Mr. Robert Chambers, and through him there presently came 
word that Smith might apply for the Secretaryship of the Edinburgh 
University, which had just become vacant. The patronage of this 
post lay with the Magistrates and Town Council, and the worthy 
Provost actually thought it necessary to advise Smith to send in his 
application “ written in simple prose”! The duties would be prosaic, 
and the practical Provost had heard the fact of Smith’s being a poet 
referred to, not as a point in his favour, but as a positive disqualifica- 
tion. The applicants for the appointment were numerous, but Smith 
had been recommended by the Duke of Argyll, and he was elected by 
a small majority. There are indications that he did not find it an 
altogether congenial post, but at least it assured him of a certain 
income, and as the hours were not long, he had ample time for his 
own work. Moreover, his chances of making serviceable literary 
friendships were far better in Edinburgh than they could ever have 
been in Glasgow; and although he was never what might be called a 
sociable man (Professor Blackie confessed his inability to “melt him 
into geniality”’), he soon became the centre of a very pleasant circle 
of acquaintances, whose influence must have made itself felt on his 
mental culture and development. 

During the winter of 1854 Mr. Sydney Dobell came to reside at 
Corstorphine, near Edinburgh, and between the two poets a close and 
affectionate friendship sprang up, the result of which to the reading 
public was a little joint collection of sonnets on the Crimean War. 
There was nothing very striking about these productions, which, like 
most piéces de occasion, have now passed into oblivion; but they served 
to cement a friendship which evidently brought much pleasure to both. 
One of Smith’s best-known essays deals, as we have already hinted, with 
the author of ‘ Balder,” whose poetical product he very excusably over- 
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rated. In his view Dobell was “ of the line and stock of Spenser.” His 
mental constitution, said he, is “high, solitary disdainful. His genius 
is of an ascetic and fakir kind. He stands apart from his fellows, and 
wraps himself up in the mantle of his own thoughts. He is terribly 
self-conscious ; he is the slave of ideas; he writes with a purpose, and 
as if under a certain compulsion. There is nothing he hates so in- 
tensely as commonplace ; nothing he loves so intensely as beauty—the 
more ideal the better.” Alas! and who reads Sydney Dobell now? 
Unless it be for his ““Tommy’s Dead,” and the untitled ballad where 
occurs the refrain— 


“Oh Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line,” 


his poetical product is practically forgotten except by the elect. The 
punsters of the day called his poetry balderdash, and such indeed a 
good deal of it is. 

Meanwhile, the author of the “ Life Drama” was busily engaged on 
a new work. This was his “City Poems,” for which Mr. Macmillan 
presently gave him £200. The publication of the book was, however, 
materially affected by one or two important circumstances which it is 
necessary to notice before going further. In the first place, a charge 
of plagiarism had been brought against Smith in connection with the 
‘“‘ Life Drama.” It was an excessively stupid and malignant charge, 
but its effect on the poet, especially on his popularity, was none the 
less destructive. His friend Patrick Proctor Alexander tells that at first 
he took the matter lightly, with his usual imperturbable good humour ; 
being much encouraged by a “kind and beautiful letter” from Mr. 
Helps, who sensibly remarked that “ really if people were at all critics, 
they should be able to distinguish between the man who conquers and 
the man who séeads.”” Unhappily the difficulty was just exactly that 
Smith’s critics, like many more of their class, did not or could not so 
distinguish. Smith, like Byron, was an extensive reader, and, also 
like Byron, must often have been unwittingly led into adopting the 
thoughts of other writers. But this was a very different thing from 
conscious literary larceny. In the proper sense of the term, plagiarism 
can only be so called when not only the ideas but the identical words 
of another writer are deliberately ‘‘ conveyed.” 

That Smith was not likely, of set purpose, to use another man’s 
words, we may safely take for granted, from the care which he took 
about his own style and the importance which he avowedly placed upon 
the matter of expression. That, on the other hand, he recognised the 
impossibility of attaining absolute originality of idea we can easily see 
from his essay on Dobell. <A biographer of Byron once declared that 
originality can be expected only from sensational novelists, hermits, and 
lunatics. This was practically Smith’s view. To a sane individual, he 
said, ‘‘ there is nothing more frightfully original than the seething brain 
of a madman.” An entirely original book he regarded as an impossi- 
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bility. ‘The generations of books are like the generations of men: 
the one begets the other, and not infrequently the features of an ancestor 
recur in a descendant of to-day.” And then he goes on to remark, 
much as Johnson had remarked before him, upon the astonishingly small 
number of simple root-ideas to which the entire poetry of the world may ~ 
be traced. Iam, I was, I love, I hate, I suffer, I am glad, I must die 
—these lie at the bottom of all song. After the death of Abel, the 
first family had pretty nearly gone the round of all possible experiences. 
In the primordial elements of human experience there is nothing trite, 
except to the trite: the only fruitful originality comes out of an entire 
and noble apprehension of those primordial elements, and the man 
who can give musical utterance to that noble apprehension is a poet, 
and a sufficiently original one, too, for all purposes. 

That Smith was not original in the sense of having made no great 
addition to the stock of common ideas would thus have been admitted 
by himself. But this was not the line taken by his detractors. Their 
charge was that he had deliberately and knowingly enriched himself 
with the gold of other writers ; in some cases despoiling them of their 
ideas, in other cases of their very words. To go into any detail in 
regard to the question would, at this time of day, be altogether super- 
fluous ; but the case illustrates in a very remarkable way the extraordinary 
extremes to which the literary detective is sometimes carried by his 
misguided zeal. One of the most frequently quoted passages in the 
“Life Drama” reads— 


“I'd be an atheist in our town of trade, 
Were’t not for stars.” 


This, it was said, had been calmly conveyed from a previous writer, 
who had remarked that “the undevout astronomer is mad.”’ And yet 
Kant and Marcus Aurelius, and many more, had said practically the 
same thing without being in any way consciously indebted to each 
other. Smith wrote—“ A shallow river breaks o’er shallow falls,” and 
immediately he was confronted with Marlowe’s 


““ Shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.” 


He wrote the line—‘' To ease the empty aching of her heart,” and it 
was at once remembered against him that Coleridge had written—‘ To 
free the hollow heart from paining.” Such was the nature of the 
parallelisms upon which this absurdly vexatious charge of plagiarism 
was founded. The entire lot taken together do not bring out that 
Smith was any more of a plagiarist than many other poets who have 
borne far greater names. He was a plagiarist as Virgil and Shakespeare 
and Milton and Burns and Tennyson, and, in short, everybody worth 
mentioning is a plagiarist. That his conscience must have been 
perfectly clear in the matter is absolutely certain; but unfortunately, 
like Tennyson, he could not help being keenly annoyed by the 
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plagiarism-hunters, detecting in them, as Mr. Lang has put it, the 
meanness and stupidity of the stupid and mean, who “ inflate themselves 
with some insane delight” on the supposed slips of their superiors. 
Several of his literary friends took up his cause at this time, including 
George Henry Lewes and Mr. Shirley Brooks, whose little paper in 
Punch was really, as Alexander remarks, the reductio ad absurdum of 
the plagiarism plaint. But these things were for the critics. The 
public who had bought the “ Life Drama” had neither the time nor 
the ability to look into the rights and wrongs of the question: for them 
it was sufficient that the charge had been made. 

And unfortunately there was another agent at work against Smith. 
He had been ridiculed by Aytoun in the curiously satirical “ Firmilian ” 
as one of the so-called “ Spasmodic School.” What it was exactly to 
be a ‘“‘Spasmodist ”’ the public did not fully understand ; but they saw 
that the satire had been turned against the author of the ‘“ Life Drama,” 
in company with ‘“ Festus” Bailey and Sydney Dobell, and they 
chuckled accordingly. Smith himself appears to have enjoyed the 
joke, not realising at first how dangerous a weapon ridicule may 
become when turned against a popular writer. But the fate of the 
‘‘City Poems” and the subsequent ‘‘ Edwin of Deira” proved very 
clearly to him how a joke of that kind may affect the author’s pocket. 
The first named was indeed in some respects an improvement upon the 
‘Life Drama.” The feverishness, the spirit of unrest, which charac- 
terised that work were almost entirely absent, while the finish, the 
thought and the style were in many portions all on the side of advance. 
But the public did not want the “City Poems”: the tide had turned, 
the reaction had set in. Smith tried again with “ Edwin of Deira,” 
but misfortune still pursued him. Written for the most part before 
Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King,” the book was published some time 
after that fine work, and the old cry of imitation was raised again. It 
was just as unfounded as before, but it became perfectly evident to 
Smith that he had lost his place with the public, and, since he found it 
impossible—being now a married man with an increasing family—to 
live on his small salary at the University, he gave up poetry and took 
to prose. 

It is very curious to note how, while Aytoun was largely responsible 
for Smith’s waning popularity as a poet, he was also the medium of pro- 
curing for him work in another direction. ‘ Poetry is well, but it doesn’t 
pay, for the most part,” said the Professor one day. ‘ Why not try a 
little prose? Suppose you write something for Blackwood. ‘Try; write 
the stuff and let me know when you send it in. I’ll do what I can for 
you in that quarter, and I don’t much doubt I'll be able to get it ad- 
mitted.” The paper was written and printed, to be followed in time by 
other papers, although the connection with Blackwood, for some reason 
or other, was not permanent. In any case, as a writer of prose, Smith 
proved much more steadily successful than he had been as a poet. 
He found a ready market for everything that he wrote, and his 
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acceptance with the, public. was more than gratifying. The first result 
in book form was the charming “ Dreamthorp,” by which, if by any- 
thing, it is likely that he will be remembered. If there be anything in 
Lowell’s dictum that style is fame’s great antiseptic, then these 
‘ Dreamthorp ” essays ought to live as surely in the hearts of readers 
as the finest work of Lamb and Hazlitt. For Smith at his best was a 
stylist of the first water. The essayist, he has said in one place, “ lifts 
a pebble from the ground, and puts it aside more carefully than any 
gem; and on a nail in a cottage door he will hang the mantle of his 
thought, heavily brocaded with the gold of rhetoric.” The author of 
‘‘Dreamthorp”’ was a master of this brocading. As a celebrated 
critic has remarked, we can never forget that we are in the presence of 
a poet, and what he gives us is poet’s prose, which is a very different 
thing from that detestable hybrid called prose poetry. He is never at 
a loss for a fine image which arrests by its aptitude or its beauty, but 
his imagery is always spontaneous and inevitable. His pages are full 
of colour, but it is never crude and garish ; it has a subdued sumptuous- 
ness, the effect of which is wonderfully restful and solacing. Nor, 
while the manner thus counts for so much, is the matter of any less 
importance. 

The essays embody a great deal of really fine and subtle thinking, 
with a certain mature and sage reflectiveness which seems as if it 
might be the leisurely garnered harvest of experience. They are 
instinct with a keenness of vitality: the writer feels everything, and 
makes the reader feel everything too. Of the first essay in the volume 
—that which gives the title to the book—it has been truly remarked 
that if one could only lose the sense of duration and physical environ- 
ment, the reading of such an essay, giving a vision of a little village 
lying embosomed in emerald, would serve all the purposes of a holiday 
in the country. And so with other essays. Thus with “A Shelf in 
my Bookcase” one feels as if he had read the beloved volumes through 
the essayist’s eyes. In spite of all that has been said about Hawthorne 
there is no critical appreciation which interprets so finely the tempera- 
ment and genius of ‘‘ The Ghost of New England”’ as they are inter- 
preted in the two pages where Alexander Smith discourses of his feeling 
for the “Twice-Told Tales.” Take the following quotation as a 
sample :— 


‘‘Mr. Hawthorne's personality is peculiar, and specially peculiar in a new 
country like America. He is quiet, fanciful, quaint, and his humour is 
shaded by a certain meditativeness of spirit. Although a Yankee, he par- 
takes of none of the characteristics of a Yankee. His thinking and his 
style have an antique air. His roots strike down through the visible 
mould of the present, and draw sustenance from the generations under- 
ground. The ghosts that haunt the chamber of his mind are the ghosts of 
dead men and women. He has a strong smack of the Puntan ; he wears 
around him, in the New England town, something of the darkness and 
mystery of the aboriginal forest. He is a shy, silent, sensitive, much- 
ruminating man, with no special overflow of animal spirits. He loves 
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solitude and the things which age has made reverent. There is nothing 
modern about him. Emerson’s writing has a cold, cheerless glitter, like 
the new furniture in a warehouse, which will come of use by-and- -by ; : 
Hawthorne’s, the rich, subdued colour of furniture in a Tudor mansion- 
house, which has winked to long-extinguished fires, which has been toned 
by the usage of departed generations.” 


Even Mr. Henry James himself has not more keenly characterised 
the peculiar traits of Hawthorne’s ‘genius. 

That such a work as * Dreamthorp” should have practically sunk 
into oblivion is, we must be allowed to say again, an insoluble problem. 
It ought to stand on the shelf beside “Elia” himself. Of the “ Last 
Leaves,” a posthumous volume of stray pieces, it is not possible to say 
quite so much. There are papers here which Smith himself would 
certainly not have reprinted ; and although some of the essays, notably 
those on “An Old Subject,” “On Dreams and Dreaming,” and on 
‘‘ Essayists, Old and New,” are good enough to be placed by the side 
of ‘‘Dreamthorp,”’ it is best to judge the author by the books which 
he himself gave to the world. 

Next to the essays, Smith’s finest prose work is the “Summer in 
Skye,” published in 1866. He had married a direct descendant of 
Flora Macdonald, and the Hebrides were in his heart, in spite of the 
weeping climate and the generally gloomy environment of the people. 
Skye was to him a never-failing restorative, a place where the world- 
weary man might “soothe back into healthful motion the jarred pulse 
and brain.” He could not understand why, with such a medicine of 
silence and repose within reach, people from the city should rush every 
summer to Mont Blanc, and the Norwegian fjords, and the Rhine; 
why with Portree and Tobermory and Arasaig so easily accessible they 
should put themselves to so much trouble in order to perambulate the 
pavements of Paris, Naples, and St. Petersburg. He loved Snizort 
better than the Mediterranean, and considered Duntulme more impres- 
sive than the Drachenfels. So it was that, for many summers running 
he, to use his own phrase, turned his face towards Ossian. One year he 
made a longer stay than usual, and the result was “ A Summer in 
Skye.” The book, taken as a whole, does not show Smith at his best, 
but there are bits of description in it which are as fine as anything of the 
kind in literature. Here and there one can imagine himself to be reading 
from the polished pen of Stevenson, although in other places there is a 
want of finish and an ear-trying tautology which Stevenson would 
never have passed. The book has, however, something more than style 
to recommend it. Smith took considerable pains to make himself 
acquainted with the people, with the conditions of their existence, 
with their legends and traditions—with everything, in short, that 
pertained to the past and the present of the misty island and its 
warm-hearted inhabitants ; and his volume is one which, in these days 
of a reviving interest in matters Celtic, would well bear reprinting, if 
only for its pictures of local life and manners. It is a charming book 
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altogether, and no one should think of going to Skye without having 
read it. 

Alexander Smith died at the fatal age of thirty-seven, the death year 
of Raphael, Byron, and Burns, and many another genius loved of the 
gods. It had been evident to his friends for some time that he was 
over-working himself, but he would not believe it, and went on as 
usual. The essay on his friend Dobell was the last piece of literary 
work that came from his pen. His remains rest in Warriston Cemetery, 
in the northern suburbs of Edinburgh, where his grave is distinguished 
by a beautiful Runic cross erected by some who loved him. More 
than thirty years have passed since then: will another thirty see 
the literary resurrection of the author of the “ Life Drama” and the 
‘¢ Dreamthorp ” essays ? 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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pleasantest place in the world, and Mrs. Luttrell heaved a sigh 
of relief as she thought of the summer before her, spent in the 
cool of the hills. 

Luttrell stood at the carriage door with all his heart in his eyes, 
and held her small hand tightly ; while she wasted the few precious 
moments which remained to him before separation came with frivolous 
messages and orders. 

‘ And—oh! Tony, I’ve nothing to read. Do get me a book and 
some papers. I don’t care what they are, provided they are amusing.” 

The train was slowly moving along the platform when Luttrell 
rushed back with an armful of literature. He flung them into her lap. 

“Good-bye, darling,” he said ; “take care of yourself, Letty, and 
write to me. You know I wish I could come too, but = 

Mrs. Luttrell smiled and nodded from the window, and then 
settled down in acorner comfortably, while Luttrell walked back to 
his quarters alone, in the broiling sunshine. 

Ever since he had married lovely Lettice Damer his identity had 
been merged in hers, and he had been content, in his easy, good-natured 
fashion, to retire into the background, from which distance he was 
regarded as merely /e mart de madame, a useful and not unnecessary 
appendage to the prettiest woman in India. Adoring her as com- 
pletely as he did, he became her most willing slave; and when Mrs. 
Luttrell chose to pull the string, her bear danced to her own tune. 
He paid the bills without a murmur, even when the payment entailed 
a sacrifice on his part. But bless her sweet heart! was she not worth 
that—and more? 

So while Mrs. Luttrell was whirled away to the cool hill station, her 
husband remained in the plain, and endured the palpitating heat as 
best he could. Her letters were not very long, neither were they as 
frequent as he had hoped they might be. But she was enjoying her- 
self thoroughly, and that had to satisfy him. He could not afford to 
join her yet. Perhaps later on. And a long, terribly hot May slipped 
by, and then fate sent Ronald Brett to the cool hill station, where the 
prettiest woman in India was holding her court in the most enchanting 
of bungalows, and spending Luttrell’s hard-earned pay right royally. 

It was at a dance at Viceregal Lodge that Brett saw her, and a word 
to an A.D.C. effected the introduction. He stood before her, and met 
her bewildering blue eyes with his cool critical gaze. 

“ May I have a dance? Thirteen? Thanks! I am a very old 
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chum of your husband, Mrs. Luttrell, and charmed to make your 
acquaintance. Is Tony here?” 

Mrs. Luttrell smiled at him over a white shoulder as she moved 
away on the arm of a great Personage. 

“Tony? No—he is broiling in the flames, poor fellow!” 

Brett watched her as she danced gaily, untiringly, her face radiant 
with beautiful youth, her eyes shining like stars. And as he watched 
her his face grew grave. He and Tony Luttrell had long been known 
as David and Jonathan, so true and deep was the friendship which 
had from their schooldays bound them together. They had not met 
for years now, but the feeling was just the same. 

As Brett sat in the shadow of the palms with Mrs. Luttrell, the face 
of dear honest Tony rose up before him. He turned to the dainty 
white-robed figure at his side. 

‘‘So Tony is in the plain? Poor chap. I expect he’d give a good 
deal to be up here. The heat must be horrible. I suppose he will 
join you as soon as he can get leave ?”’ 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure. Perhaps he will. But Tony doesn’t 
seem to mind the heat so much. I had to come away. I can’t 
stand the climate down there, and the people up here are so much 
nicer. I nearly died of sheer ennui in the station, till the doctor 
looked in and ordered me up here, which was nice of him.” 

She yawned delicately behind her feathery fan; and Brett pulled 
his moustache thoughtfully. 

Poor old Tony. 

‘‘T shall be going down for a couple of days to see Tony,” he said, 
‘perhaps next week. I shall be delighted to take any message for 
you.” 

‘‘Thanks so much. You can tell him I’m having a very good 
time.” 

‘Yes, I can certainly tell him that,” said Brett quietly, and Mrs. 
Luttrell got up suddenly. 

“Do you know that the next dance has begun? Let us go back.” 

Brett watched her go off on the arm of a certain Hussar, who did 
not bear the best of reputations, in spite of his handsome face. He 
saw a dark closely-cropped head in very near proximity to the fair 
curly one. He noted the wave of brilliant colour which swept over 
Mrs. Luttrell’s fair face as she swept past him in the arms of the 
Hussar. And he felt he had seen enough. As he went out into the 
soft darkness he shrugged his shoulders. 

‘What a fool the girl must be!” he muttered. ‘Tony is worth 
his weight in gold. And she cannot see it.” 

Ronald Brett managed to see a good deal of his friend’s wife, and 
a good deal more of the dark-headed Hussar than he wanted. 

“The fellow dives there,” he muttered through his teeth, as he 
walked away from the cool little verandah on which Mrs. Luttrell was 
dispensing her smiles and small cups of tea to her miniature court. 
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It was now reduced to one, and Brett had left her ‘te-a-téfe with 
Lord Riverstone. 

‘“ Dieu merci,” murmured the man, as Brett’s figure vanished through 
the trees. ‘I thought the fellow would never go. Does your husband’s 
~ friend come here by order, I wonder ?”’ 

Letty Luttrell laughed uneasily. 

“Of course not. Do you suppose 

“ Dear lady, I suppose nothing. But tell me something. You 
will drive with me to-morrow morning ? ” 

‘<T should like to, but | 

“‘Can there be a but?” 

“ People will talk—have been talking!” 

‘ And will talk evermore. But do you mind?” 

He touched her hand, then emboldened, took it into his own, and 
Letty made no effort to withdraw it. 

“Do you mind?” he insisted. 

The sudden memory of Tony’s face brought a rush of colour to her 
face. But as she looked up and met ROVEESEenS) s eyes, the memory 
faded. 

She smiled. . . . It was quite true. 

People had been talking, and were still talking, when Brett went 
down to the plains. And their talk consisted chiefly of Mrs. Luttrell 
and Riverstone. 

Brett had seen enough to make him think there was a very solid 
foundation of fact beneath the fiction which had reached his ears. He 
had even tried to say a word—that ever unpalatable word in season— 
to Letty. But she had only laughed at him lightly, and dismissed him 
shortly after. 

“Tony must go up to her. It’s the only way to save her from that 
brute Riverstone,” he muttered, as the train whirled him away from 
the cool hills to the stifling plain where Luttrell was still gasping through 
his duty. And when he reached the station he was met with the 
news that Luttrell had met with a bad accident—a fall from his 
horse ; fever had followed, and he was still lying dangerously ill. 

When Brett went to him he was conscious, scarcely more—a pale 
emaciated figure; and Brett thought with a hardening of the heart 
of the woman fluttering through the cool days like a gay butterfly, 
with Riverstone beside her. He gave a brief account of the hill 
station, and noted the light which came into Luttrell’s tired blue eyes 
when he spoke of Letty. 

“7’m glad she’s looking well,” he said hoarsely. ‘ Ronny, I’m the 
luckiest man in the world. She’s a wife to be proud of. You don’t 
know all she is to me, and I'd give all I possess just to have her here. 
But it’s no use grumbling, and she’s better where she is.” 

‘She ought to come down to you,” said Brett hardily, but Luttrell 
shook his head. 

‘No, no; not for the world. She’s so well and happy where she 
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is, and she’s not to know I’m laid up, Ronny. She’d only fret about 
it, and she’s not strong enough to stand the heat down here. I’ma 
tough sort of fellow and Ill pull through, even if it’s only to see Letty 
again.” 

Brett’s heart fairly ached as he went out of the room. 

Poor old Tony. 

The doctor thought very gravely of the case. 

“Of course he ought to go to the hills as soon as he can be 
moved,” he said, as Brett waylaid him outside. 

‘“‘ And he shall go,” said Brett. 

The doctor sighed. 

‘‘T tried to send him weeks ago. But it was no use. He said he 
couldn’t afford it. The fact is, Brett, he almost starves himself that 
Mrs. Luttrell may have more than enough with which to go the pace 
up in the hills. That’s the truth of the matter.” 

‘“ And she is going the pace, too,” said Brett grimly. 

‘“Ehe Yes. I’ve heard rumours down here. Some fellow said 
Riverstone was up there. Ah! more’s the pity. And poor Lut- 
trell—__—” | 

‘‘TIs the noblest and best fellow under the sun.” 

‘“H’m. I quite agree, Brett, but he’s a fool. Either that or an 
angel. Perhaps both. Well, time will tell.” 

And time did tell. 

Luttrell pulled through, and emerged from hospital a ghost of 
his former self. But go to the hills he would not. He was deaf to 
entreaties or commands. 

‘Not yet,” he said. 

“Look here, Tony. Come back with me. Give Mrs. Luttrell a 
surprise. It'll do you all the good in the world. And besides she— 
she— wants you.” 

Luttrell looked up eagerly. 

“ Did she tell you so?” 

‘‘ Er—not exactly,” said Brett. ‘ But she does all the same. Take 
my advice, Tony, and come.” 

“Well, I'll see.” 

‘Tt may save her yet, and it’ll be only just in time,” said Brett to 
himself, as he turned into the mess. 

“ Hullo, Brett. Symes has just come down from the hills. There’s 
no end of a scandal up there about—you know who—and Riverstone. 
Shouldn’t be surprised if they bolted. They’re both capable of any- 
thing.” ; 

Brett looked at the speaker. 

‘I’m sorry to hear it. Luttrell and I are going up there to-morrow.” 

“No? really? Then look out for squalls. I only hope you'll be 
in time to prevent that little game. But if Riverstone and Mrs. 
Luttrell once get a start of you, poor Luttrell may whistle for her. 
They’re bent on bolting.” 
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“ That’s a—le.” 

Brett sprang to his feet. 

Luttrell was standing in the doorway, his eyes aflame, his face 
rigid. 

He walked across the room. 

“It’s a lie,” he repeated. “A vile lie. ll say the same to any 
man who dares to say a word against—my wife. Brett, you can 
corroborate me. You have been there.” 

There was silence—dead, terrible silence. 

The men in the room looked at each other, but never at Luttrell. 

‘‘ Why don’t you speak, Brett,” he said hoarsely. ‘ Tell them it’s 
all a confounded lie.” 

But Brett only raised his head and looked steadily in Luttrell’s eyes. 

He laid his hand on his arm. 

‘‘Come away, Tony, you’ve no business to be out. Quite against 
doctor’s orders, you know. Come along, old chap.” 

Luttrell shook the detaining hand impatiently from him. 

‘What do you mean, Brett? Why don’t you tell them its all... 
a... le?” 

Silence. 

Luttrell turned away with a groan. 

Brett followed him. 

“TI say, Tony, old chap 

“Ft tu, Brute! No. I must go alone.” 

And he went out. 

He walked quickly down the hard white road. Overhead was the 
turquoise blue sky ; far away in the distance, farther than the eye could 
reach, lay the hill station where Letty was. His sweet, blue-eyed 
Letty. What was it they had said? Lies; all lies. But even Brett 
believed them. Of course it wasn’t true. Nothing to Letty’s disad- 
vantage could be. And they had spoken of her as one might speak 
of . .. His blood boiled fiercely at the very thought. Letty was 
beautiful, laughter-loving, perhaps thoughtless. And they had taken 
advantage of that to weave villainous tales about her. Perhaps it had 
been very much his fault. He had left her in the hills alone. He 
had let her have her own way, because he loved to see her wieJd the 
sceptre in her own little hand. Perhaps it had been wrong. She 
was So young, so fragile. 

He turned back to his quarters, and with feverish haste began to 
cram things into a portmanteau. 

He would go by the early train and join Letty. And they who had 
woven the villainous tales would see what the real truth was. He 
knew what it was. She had danced more than once perhaps with— 
who was it? Riverstone? Yes; that was it. Riverstone—a dark 
fellow in the Hussars. Not a very nice chap, he remembered ; but 
Letty never did anything of which he could not approve. They 
were jealous of her. 
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So he argued and reasoned till morning dawned, and he found 
himself, with all his nerves aching, at the station. 

He marched impatiently up and down the hot, dirty platform, and 
there Brett found him. But at the sight of his chum Luttrell’s face 
darkened, and he turned on his heel. 

Brett smiled ruefully. 

“Poor old Tony. But he’s quite right; I’d do the same myself.” 

They travelled in separate compartments, and to Luttrell the journey 
seemed interminable. 

The first breath of cool fresh air blowing from the snow-capped 
mountains gave him fresh life. The tired look faded from his eyes, 
and his figure had assumed its old alertness as he strode out of the 
little railway station towards that pretty bungalow which he had taken 
at an exorbitant rent for Letty. 

Brett watched him regretfully as he went off to his own quarters. 
But he caught himself wondering what the end would be. 

There was no one to be seen as Luttrell reached the bungalow, 
and his face grew very white. The English maid started as she°- 
caught sight of him. 

‘‘ Where is your mistress ? ” 

‘¢ She’s out driving, sir; but will be back to tea.” 

‘‘ Very well. Take my bag, will you, Mary? Thanks.” 

He sat in the shaded verandah, with the fresh air blowing on him, 
sweet with many perfumes. Overhead a cool blue sky; beyond, 
fresh delicate green, and the murmur of birds, and flies innumerable. 
The peace was exquisite. He wandered aimlessly from the verandah 
into the pretty room, in which were so many evidences of Letty’s 
dear sweet presence. A scrap of work, with a small thimble lying on 
it; an open book on the sofa; a chair hastily pushed back from the 
writing-table ; and, on the blotter, a sealed letter addressed in Bey: S 
pretty writing to himself. 

It was not very thick. Letty’s letters never were. He took it up, 
turned it over, looking tenderly at it. She had just written to him. 
That gave the lie to all those confounded stories. He turned the 
letter over again; he would not open it yet. They would laugh over 
it together later on, and he slipped it into his pocket as he returned 
to the verandah. He closed his eyes and dreamt awhile, and then 
the clatter of horses’ feet, and a sudden stoppage with the sound of 
voices roused him. Some disconnected words fell on his ears. 

‘Remember your promise. To-night—at seven—till then, my 
darling.” 

Then Letty’s clear sweet voice— 

“ At seven. Ah! Philip, I am almost afraid—but yet 

A murmur. The sound of wheels and horses’ feet retreating into 
distance. The rustle of a dress, and Luttrell sprang to his feet. 

‘‘ Letty, my sweetheart.” 

Mrs. Luttrell started back, and all the colour faded from her face. 
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‘Good Heavens, Tony! how you startled me! What on earth 
have you come up for?” 

Something like despair began to creep into his heart as his hungry 
eyes devoured her. He had taken her into his arms and kissed her, 
but she had not responded to his caress. 

‘What have I come for, dear? A few days’ leave, and to see you. 
I’ve been rather seedy, and the doctor bothered me. So I came.” 

“Why didn’t you write or wire?” said Letty crossly, pulling off her 
gloves, and taking the long pins from her hat. ‘ You know how I 
hate to be startled like this. I never can see the sense of what people 
call surprises. They are never very pleasant.” 

“ Letty!” 

“Qh, I’m glad to see you, of course, but you might have let me 
know. There is so much going on here. But you won’t mind if I 
go out this evening.” 

Luttrell was standing looking out at the trees waving in the light 
breeze. 

He turned round. 

“Don’t go to-night, dear. It’s so long since we had an evening 
together, and you can surely spare me one.” 

Perhaps the pain in his voice touched her. Her lips quivered, and 
she could not look at him. 

She glanced at the clock ticking cheerfully on the little silver covered 
table. And the hot colour came back with a rush to her cheeks. 

‘You have done without me for so long, that one evening more or 
less cannot matter much.” 

The bitterness of her tone startled him. 

‘“‘ My little girl, don’t say such a thing,” he said gravely. ‘I always 
want you. You must know that, dear. And I have left you alone too 
long, and too much—it doesn’t do, you know, darling, and we won’t 
do it again. But I did it for the best. You never liked the station, 
and the hills have done you good. I can see that. But another time 
we must try to manage it together. Anyhow, I shall be able to stay on 
here now. The doctor bothered me so much to come up here, that 
he will be delighted to find I am obeying orders. It’s a glimpse 
into Paradise to be in this cool place with you, darling.” 

Something rose up in Letty’s throat and choked her. An altogether 
new feeling swept over her. She thought of seven o’clock, which was 
approaching, . . . of Riverstone waiting for her at the Compound 
Gate: of a bag all ready packed: of the future which had seemed so 
full of brightness, and love, and life: of a letter she had written to be 
posted that night—a letter with the terrible news in it. And then 
she looked at Luttrell. 

He was thin, white, haggard. He had been ill, alone, whilst she? 

Dropping into a chair she burst into a passion of tears. Luttrell 
was beside her in an instant. 

“Why, Letty! My dear, what is it? Don’t cry so. I’m awfully 
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sorry I startled you so much. But I really thought I’d surprise you. 
Come now—cheer up, darling.” 

“You’re so good to me,” she sobbed brokenly, “and I don’t 
deserve it.” 

He patted her shoulder. 

“That’s all right. Dry your eyes, Letty, and we'll have a chat. I 
want to hear all about every one and everything. By the way, who 
were you driving with to-day ?” 

Letty flushed scarlet. 

‘‘ Lord Riverstone.” 

“Riverstone? H’m. Not a very nice chap, dear. I met him 
some time ago, and—well—I don’t think I’d see too much of him if I 
were you.” 

‘Why? What do you mean?” 

“Simply what I say, dear. You're young and pretty, and you 
know how soon people begin to chatter, especially up here. That’s 
all. And you know, darling, I trust you far too well to believe any- 
thing I might hear. I'll go and change. I’m not fit to be seen.” 

He trusted her so absolutely. Mrs. Luttrell stood and looked about 
her aimlessly. The clock ticked on relentlessly. A quarter-past six. 
She shivered, and then glanced at the writing-table. 

The letter, that fatal letter was gone. Gone. Had—had Tony 
taken it? Had he read it? Surely not. She searched vainly, wildly, 
with a sob rising in her throat. Oh, what a fool she had been! And 
it was probably true that Riverstone was a brute. Men cannot obtain 
such a reputation for nothing. And that fatal, incriminating letter 
which told the bare unvarnished truth. . . . Half-past six. 

When Luttrell came in from his room she was sitting, a small white 
figure, on the cool verandah. Her eyes were very misty, and he sat 
down and talked to her in his cheery kindly fashion till he brought a 
smile to her lips. 

Seven o'clock struck sharply, and Mrs. Luttrell started. 

“Dinner?” said Luttrell with a smile; ‘come along.” 

But dinner was hardly a success. Luttrell was too tired to eat, and 
Letty only made a pretence of dining. Luttrell watched her anxiously. 
Her eyes were shining feverishly, her cheeks were deadly white, and 
when she spoke her voice was not quite steady. In the middle of 
dinner the sharp beat of horses’ hoofs broke the silence. 

‘Some one coming here?” said Luttrell; “I hope not.” 

The sound stopped. 

Letty’s heart beat furiously, and when a dark shadow appeared at 
the window, and a face she knew too well looked in at her, a sharp 
cry burst from her. 

Then as the face vanished she laughed. 

“IT am getting nervous,” she said shakily; “ I’ve been alone so long, 
Tony. Don’t leave me up here again.” 

‘“‘T won’t, dear,” he said, and he put his arm round her as they went 
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back to the pretty room where lamps were shedding a soft, tender 
glow. And it was later that he suddenly remembered the letter. He 
pulled it from his pocket with a smile. 

‘I’m going to read this very small letter,” he said, as Letty looked 
up at him with sudden terror in her blue eyes; ‘“ were you going to 
post it to-night, dear? Let us see what the news is.” But Letty held 
his hand as he was about to open it. 

‘ Tony—dear Tony, don’t read it, dear. Let me tear it up; burn 
it; anything; but for Heaven’s sake don’t read it. I can’t bear it, Tony. 
Indeed I can’t!” 

She hid her face, and Luttrell looked at her bowed head in grave 
wonder. 

‘‘ But if the letter was meant for me, Letty, I should have read it, 
you know—only later. Then why not now? Tell me what is the 
matter, dear? Something is wrong. Can’t you tell me?” 

Letty raised her head and crept nearer to him. 

‘“‘ It was all a horrible mistake,” she whispered brokenly, ‘a horrible 
mistake I made, and it is in that letter, Tony, only I don’t want you 
to read it. I think I’d rather even . . . tell you.” 

Luttrell turned the letter over. ‘A confession, eh, dear? Let me 
hear it then. Clear everything up. You know I trust you.” 

There was silence fora moment. He could feel the girl trembling 
as he held her; the letter lay unopened on his knee, and then the 
confession came, brokenly, and the pain deepened in his eyes as he 
listened. Then it was not a lie. 

‘“‘ And so you got tired of me, dear,” he said presently; “and you 
thought that riches and splendour, and all that sort of thing, might 
be nice? My poor little girl, how little you know; how little you 
can guess what your fate would have been.” 

“Tony, Tony, don’t. It was a hideous mistake. I see it now. I 
have been wicked, vain; but oh, Tony, don’t send me away from you. 
I could not bear it.” 

She clung to him desperately. ‘I am not going to send you away, 
Letty ; but we will go home for a bit—together. I’m not going to 
say anything more about it, Letty. You are sorry, and that is enough. 
As for the letter . 

He struck a match, and held the letter to the flame till nothing was 
left but a few charred scraps of paper. 

Letty watched him in silence. 

‘¢ And you can forgive all?” she said presently. 

He looked at her with a world of tenderness in his glance. After 
all it had been very much his own fault. 

“ Love, dear, forgives anything,” he said ; and Letty understood then 
what his love for her meant. 





They met Brett a few days later, and Luttrell stopped him, as Letty 
walked on. 
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‘“‘ Shake hands, Ronny,” he said; “that’s better. Letty and I are 
going home for a bit. I’ve got leave.” 

“That’s right. You want a change, Tony. By the way, I’m awfully 
sorry about what happened, you know.” 

“Qh, that’s all right. We all make mistakes, and you’re not the 
only one who has found that out. Dine with us to-night, will you? 
seven.” 

“ Thanks, I shall be charmed.” 

It occurred to Brett that perhaps after all he did not altogether 
understand the affair. 

Riverstone had left the station suddenly—on leave—and his name 
was allowed to be forgotten. 

The Luttrells went home, and things have changed with them 
lately. Luttrell can no longer be regarded as simply fe mari de 
madame. Indeed the situation has been reversed, and Letty is proud 
to be known as Luttrell’s wife; or she loves Tony, perhaps, as she 
never loved him before, and they are supremely happy. 

E. BuRROWES. 
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OXFORD AND HER COLLEGES 


I. MAGDALEN 


OLLEGES,” a visitor is said to have observed, with a rather too 
C sweeping generalisation, ‘are all much alike. There are tennis- 
courts in the middle, and men looking out of windows all round.” 
This can hardly be said to be the conclusion of the whole matter, 
although it is a reasonably good induction ; and perhaps the undoubted 
popularity with ladies. and East-Enders of some academic buildings 
which diverge from the above pattern, may be partly due to the interest 
excited by eccentricity. Magdalen, the paradise of summer sightseers, 
does not offer the spectacle of a tennis-court surrounded by a gallery. 
No Oxford College presents a more varied architectural medley. 

As you enter the porter’s lodge from the High, you have the nine- 
teenth century on your left, and the fifteenth on your right ; almost 
opposite stands the ‘Grammar Hall,” a gem of architecture, which 
Mr. Ruskin, in a moment of enthusiasm, has called the most beautiful 
building in Oxford. Passing through the Cloisters, which date almost 
from the foundation of the College, one emerges by a narrow portal 
into a wide space of grass plots and gravel walks in full view of a 
Georgian structure, the “New Buildings,” colonnade, pediment, and 
severely rectangular windows, all admirably representing the taste of a 
period which considered Gothic to be barbarous, and the regrettable 
front of Queen’s to be the only building worth looking at in Oxford. 
What with the adjacent Grove — often miscalled the Deer Park—and 
the Walks—which the public will still persist in knowing as the “ Water 
Walks,” or ‘“ Addison’s Walk,” giving to the whole what is the tradi- 
tional but uncertain title of a park —the College covers a great deal of 
space. Situated outside the walls of the old town, and protected by 
its stream from the horrid invasion of suburbs, it has not been cribbed 
and confined by encroaching streets. And this generous amplitude of 
green spaces round the old grey walls of Tower and Cloister, besides the 
proximity of the Cherwell (a stream made by Nature for idleness and 
dalliance), has always caused Magdalen to be the chosen haunt of all 
kinds of visitors at all seasons of the year, whether the beeches put 
on their earliest green by Cherwell bank, or the Virginia creeper glow 
purple on the Founder’s Tower. On Bank holidays the College pre- 
cincts are black with representatives of countless Missions from London 
and elsewhere ; all the summer, artists sit in permanence at the north- 
west corner of the Cloisters ; and the calculated enthusiasm of Baedeker 
gives the Tower two stars. 

The local separateness of Magdalen from other parts of Oxford has 
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always found a counterpart in a kind of individuality. More than 
some other Colleges it has lived its own life, and developed its own 
character, not altogether submerged by the various streams of tendency 
which sweep in one direction or another over the University. Ancient 
and venerable customs, such as elsewhere have been sometimes neglected 
or even suppressed—from a mistaken view that antiquity is synonymous 
with corruption of manners—these have here been cherished and main- 
tained. All who know Oxford, and many who do not, have heard of 
the hymn which is sung on the top of the Tower at sunrise on the first 
of May. This rite has been celebrated by the somewhat imaginative 
brush of Mr. Holman Hunt. Another “ picturesque survival ” with which 
the public are less familiar is the distribution of sundry pence among 
such members of the Foundation—from the President to the youngest 
chorister—as appear at the chapel service on a certain morning in 
Lent. On the 25th of October the circulation of a ‘grace cup” 
after dinner in Hall, accompanied by the repetition of the mystical 
formula, “(Jus suum cuique,” and other ritual observances not well 
understood by the uninitiated commemorates the Restoration of 
Fellows expelled in the troublous times of the seventeenth century. 
Every Christmas Eve—this is a custom which, though not actually 
ancient, but as a matter of fact extremely modern, possesses all the 
essentials of antiquity apart from mere duration of time—the choir 
sing carols in Hall till the Tower bells proclaim the morning. Nay, 
the present generation, with a most laudable respect for the past, has 
even gone so far as to revive a long-disused practice—the ancient 
custom of the St. John’s Day sermon, preached a/ fresco from the stone 
pulpit outside the Bursary; though not indeed to.reproduce the cqn- 
ditions of the last open-air ceremony, in 1755, when (as Dean Burgon 
quotes) the quadrangle was “furnished round the sides with a large 
fence of green boughs, that the preaching might more nearly resemble 
that of John Baptist in the wilderness.” Commemoration visitors of 
1897, when the Enczenia fell on St. John’s Day, may remember being 
stigmatised collectively by the preacher of the day as a generation of vipers. 

These are some old Magdalen customs. ‘They and others make 
the College interesting to the antiquary, as it will always be to the 
artist. Hardly any other Oxford society has so interesting a history ; 
none has been so careful to preserve its memorials. 

Colleges, like women, are as old as they look ; and its known respect 
for tradition, coupled with the venerable air of its beautiful buildings, 
causes Magdalen occasionally to deceive the unlearned in academic 
history. The fact is that there are a good many foundations in 
Oxford compared to which Waynflete’s is but an infant and a parvenu. 
Balliol, where novelty and contempt for mere tradition has been the 
guiding spirit for half a century, is a good two hundred years older. 
Merton, the prototype of the collegiate system, University, New 
College, Lincoln, Queen’s, All Souls’, Exeter, Oriel, are all elder 
sisters. The foundation of Magdalen coincided in time with the 
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revival of humane letters in Europe, and the remodelling of society in 
England: in every way the moment was auspicious. Peace was 
succeeding to a long period of war, which had borne especially hard 
on a University which in its early days was never prosperous. 
Feudalism had gone down, never to rise again, on the bloody fields 
of Barnet and Tewkesbury; a new England was being born, the 
England of the Reformation, of Shakespeare, of the “spacious times 
of great Elizabeth.” -With restored tranquillity and reviving prosperity, 
there was time and opportunity for “pious founders” to think ot 
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learning and education; and from outside, the Renaissance in Italy 
supplied a stimulus and a method. The mind of Italy and France, 
and at last of England, was opening to newer studies, and in their 
fresh enthusiasm for the great literatures of antiquity, students were 
beginning already to grow weary of the barren subtleties of the school- 
men. The day was past when Nominalist and Realist had broken 
heads in the streets of Oxford, each in defence of his own particular 
Doctor Inexplicabilis. Humanism had not yet definitely won its 
victory—that was not to be for centuries—but the tide had turned in 
its favour, ‘We have set Dunce’—so writes at a later day the 
sixteenth-century commissioner deputed to review and reform the 
academical scheme of education—‘“ in Bocardo, and banished him 
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utterly from Oxtord, with all his blind glosses. And the second time 
we came to New-College, we found the great quadrant court full of 
the leaves of Dunce, the wind blowing them into every corner.” 
Oin wep durAdwv yevejy! So the name of Duns Scotus, the subtlest 
reasoner of his age, survives but as a synonym for crass stupidity and 
ignorance. There were no Goths like the Elizabethans. 

The records of the “Collegium Sancte Marie Magdalene,” 
founded by William of Waynflete, Lord Chancellor and Bishop of 
Winchester, and established by him, after a brief sojourn in or 
adjacent to the High Street, on the site of the Hospital of St. John, 
outside the east gate of the city, introduce us to a society not indeed 
unique, but marked by some interesting peculiarities. Roughly speak- 
ing, Waynflete’s statutes institute two classes of ‘scholars ”’—forty 
Fellows, and thirty “ Demies” (who correspond to the modern 
scholars of other foundations): all alike are often called “ scholares ” 
in a way confusing to the historian; but a line is drawn between 
seniors and juniors, and we see the genesis of the distinction between 
Dons and Men. All are subject to a strict discipline. The framers 
of statutes for the old “ Halls” of medizeval Oxford had had no higher 
ideal before them than that of a decently ordered lodging-house. 
Their regulations are mostly concerned with the prevention of 
drunkenness and violent assaults on the person: and most of these 
gross Offences are punishable by fines varying from ‘ij pence.” But 
colleges were intended to be not domiciles for the average man, but 
places of retreat and security for the deserving student: and their 
statutes aim at a good deal more than the mere prevention of fighting 
and disorder. All members enjoy the benefits of the founder on the 
express condition that they study, and attend disputations, and are 
regularly present at the chapel services—doing everything decently 
and in order, as beseems those who are bound by a common tie to 
preserve their college as a place of religion and sound learning. 
Indeed, when one considers the tender age not only of the Demies 
(who are not to be less than twelve years old), but even of many 
of the junior Fellows, it is obvious that stringent regulations are 
needful: and it is hardly necessary to say that the machine does 
not always work with perfect smoothness. Even in the perfection 
of these latter days there have been Fellows who neglected serious 
studies. There are still among us Men to whom other things than 
learning are a care. Perhaps discipline may seem to go rather far 
when John Smith, an early Master of Arts of the College, is blamed 
for “neglecting his studies,” and is driven to plead in excuse his 
duties as Bursar and Clerk of the Market. But it is hardly surprising 
that, among the occasional wranglings and mutual recriminations which 
often distract infant societies as yet unfortified by tradition, history 
should record the crimes of Scholars—not only Demies, but Fellows 
—who keep dogs, or a sparrow-hawk, or even a ferret; who “hunt by 
day and by night”; who play cards with the butler and throw stones 
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at the cook, to the detriment of religion and learning. In these early 
days of its existence, Magdalen is a busy, lively, rather quarrelsome 
hive of boys and youths and youngish men, with a great deal of vitality 
showing itself in various ways; not yet having quite found its feet; not 
always disposed to submit unquestioningly to the newly-constituted 
authority of Presidents and Vice-Presidents and Deans; a good deal 
interested in the New Learning—the influence of which, as Mr. H. A. 
Wilson says in his History of Magdalen, is very distinctly traceable 
in the Founder’s provisions for instruction—and still more perhaps in 
the development and adornment of College buildings and premises, 
and the management of the College estates in the south and east of 
England. But the teaching of Grocyn and the bursarial administra- 
tion of Wolsey is sorely interrupted by the periodical attacks of the 
Plague, which compel the whole body to emigrate to such “ health 
resorts’ as Witney, Ewelme, and Wallingford. 

During the greater part of the sixteenth century the University in 
general, and Magdalen in particular, was allowed to live its own life in 
comparative peace and quiet. But in the seventeenth there is more 
than small beer to chronicle. ‘The Civil War made Oxford the theatre 
of national events; and although no doubt there were still a few serious 
students living a cloistered life, not much disturbed either by Cavalier 
gaieties or the noise of Cromwell’s besieging cannon, the daily routine 
of College existence must have been rudely interrupted. Soldiers and 
courtiers were lodged in College rooms, and grave academic dignitaries 
like the President of Trinity were moved to rebuke court ladies for 
intruding on sacred haunts not yet profaned by the foot of woman. 
Scholars turned soldiers; an University corps was raised—of course, 
for the king—and “ devided into foure squadrons”; on a certain day 
(says Brian Twyne) “they were put into batell arraye, and skirmished 
together in a very decent manner.” Nor was martial ardour always 
satisfied by displaying its “activity and gaiety ” within the town fortifi- 
cations. The elder brother of Antony Wood, the antiquary, “left his 
gown at the town’s end, and ran to Edgehill, whence he returned as 
the king’s soldier, having borne himself manfully in the battle,” and 
was in the same year created Bachelor of Arts, apparently in recogni- 
tion of his services. Dr. John Nourse of Magdalen was less fortunate. 
He was killed in the same battle, commanding a Royalist company of 
foot. On the other side, Lytcott, a Demy, was an “ Antient ” in Lord 
Peterborough’s Parliamentary regiment. Altogether it was a time 
when study was much interrupted by alarms and excursions. The 
gown yielded to arms. Probably, when the Royal forces subsequently 
came to occupy Oxford, many an undergraduate would make a shift 
to borrow a horse and arms, and ride out with Rupert, when that 
reckless leader was for harrying the hamlets of the Chilterns and the 
Buckinghamshire woodlands, dotted all about with a ring of Parlia- 
mentary detachments ; many a young scholar, sent perhaps to Oxford 
with the hope of a Fellowship and a benefice, chose rather the “‘ crowded 
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hour of glorious life” of a wild charge down the wide grey street of 
sume Oxfordshire village, where a chance shot from the flying Round- 
heads would settle his prospects once for all. 

Presently came the Parliamentary Commissioners, instructed to make 
a clean sweep of academic malignants, without respect for tradition or 
vested interests. Hard words were rife, naturally : the new Chancellor 
characterises his Vice-Chancellor as a “noun substantive,” only to be 
himself described as ‘‘more fit to preside a Bedlam than a learned 
academy.” Royalists submitted or were expelled ; and so (says the 
author of a contemporary pamphlet, entitled “ Pegasus’), “ Farewell 
Honesty, Civility, Learning, Piety, Christianity ; and welcome Bedlam 
and Barbarism, and Oppression and Hell.” 
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For Magdalen especially it was a period of storm and stress. The 
position of the College at the extreme east of Oxford and on the bank of 
the Cherwell made it naturally a kind of outpost during the siege. Men 
were drilled in the Grove. Batteries were erected in the College grounds 
(now the Walks), between the western and central branches of the Cher- 
well. The Tower was used as a point of observation. Prince Rupert 
is traditionally said (perhaps because his portrait hangs in the Hall) to 
have lodged in the College. Finally, at the Parliamentary Visitation of 
1648, the majority of the Fellows were expelled; President Oliver was 
deposed, and President Wilkinson reigned in his stead. These things 
are written for all to read in the new History of Magdalen. 
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In common with the rest of the University, the College had suffered 
in 1648 for obedience to the Stuarts; it was still to suffer for disobedi- 
ence to them in 1687, this time standing alone and fighting its own 
battles. When the Duke of Wellington came to Oxford in 1834, he 
asked Mr. Croker, what was that tower at the entrance of the town? 
“That is Magdalen College,” replied Croker, “against which James II. 
broke his head ”’—a very convenient summary. On the death of Pre- 
sident Clerke, James ordered the Fellows to elect one Farmer, a Papist, 
and otherwise statutably disqualified. They refused, and elected one 
of their own body, Dr. Hough. Subsequently the king gave up 
Farmer, whose character was notoriously bad, and offered the College 
its choice between electing the Bishop of Oxford and “feeling their 
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sovereign’s displeasure.” The Fellows demurred; the king insisted. 
“Get you gone; know I am your king. I will be obeyed; and I 
command you to be gone. Goand admit the Bishop of Oxford Head, 
Principal—what do you call it?—of the College.” They went, but 
they did not admit the bishop; and on October 22, 1687, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, sitting in the Magdalen Common Roon, for- 
mally deprived Dr. Hough of his place ; the Right Rev. Samuel Parker 
was made President, and twenty-five Fellows, as well as the Under 
Porter, were expelled. After a year—in the course of which Dr. 
Parker died—James was admonished, by the stress of circumstances, 
that tyranny was not exactly the best way to conciliate public feeling ; 
and Hough and the Fellows were restored. Hough lived to be succes- 
sively Bishop of Oxford, Lichfield, and Worcester, dying at a great age 
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towards the middle of the eighteenth century. Those curious in such 
matters may note that the period of time between the Civil Wars 
and the Crimea is almost covered by the lives of two Presidents of 
Magdalen; for President Routh was born in 1755, and died in 1854. 

It was during the reign of President Hough that Joseph Addison 
migrated from Queen’s to Magdalen. What is traditionally called his 
portrait hangs in the Hall above the High Table, between Pole and 
Colet: there is a miniature of less doubtful authenticity in the Com- 
mon Room; but except for these counterfeit presentments scarce a 
trace of his residence survives. His rooms have been pulled down, and 
his College life left few if any recollections to be enshrined in the pages 
of the Spectator. Had he found his real gifts a few years sooner, how 
invaluable a picture might Addison have left us of the social life of 
Demies and Fellows! It is true that the style of writing popularised 
by Spectators and Tatlers has perpetuated some later impressions of 
Oxford in general, drawn by other and weaker hands. But the 
character of Magdalen in the eighteenth century is supposed to be 
definitely stamped past all reconsideration by the crushing condemna- 
tion of Gibbon. It is to him that the public goes for information. 
Everybody knows what he says about the Fellows of his day, with 
whom, as a “Gentleman Commoner,” he was privileged to associate ; 
how their conversation stagnated in a round of College business and 
Tory politics (neither of them subjects in which a boy would take a 
profound interest); how their dull and deep potations excused the 
brisk intemperance of youth. These, it should be remembered, are 
the crude impressions of a boy of sixteen, who was only for a very 
short time a member of the College, and spent a good deal of his 
nominal residence in excursions to London and elsewhere. It is con- 
ceivable that even in our own days a precocious undergraduate might 
be a little bored by the conversation of the most brilliantly gifted 
Common Room: doubtless he would no longer be shocked by dull 
and deep potations ; but these were less peculiar to Oxford than to the 
period. Teaching was offered to the historian, had he cared to accept 
it: what he blames is less the absence of lectures than the lax discipline 
which did not compel attendance. Genius is proverbially hard to 
satisfy. Sometimes it complains of too much restriction, sometimes 
of too much liberty. It cannot be otherwise: genius is not for 
systems, nor systems for genius: rules must be made for majorities, 
not for the small minority of Gibbons and Shelleys. Magdalen has to 
pay for the honour of its connection with Gibbon by being made the 
scapegoat of the crimes of that much-vilified eighteenth century, for if 
authorities more or less contemporary may be trusted, various colleges 
may be thankful that they escaped the dubious good of educating 
celebrated writers. At one institution (situated in the High Street) 
the Fellows are said to “spend half their lives in poring over news- 
papers and smoking tobacco.” Another learned foundation is com- 
posed of ‘ golden scholars, silver bachelors, leaden masters” ; and in 
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a society where perhaps this kind of latitude might be least expected, 
the Fellows frequent a low tavern in the Broad, where, “ by perpetual 
bubbing, they add art to their natural genius to make themselves sots.” 

The fact is that, in the days of good Queen Anne and the first two 
Georges, neither Magdalen nor any other part of Oxford was working 
out its salvation with any intensity of effort. It was a time of repose, 
perhaps not entirely unneeded, if there be a place for rest in human 
things. The University was quiescent after the storm of the seven- 
teenth and before the stress of the nineteenth century: the Don who 
(being, for the most part, what Hearne calls an “honest man”) con- 
fined himself to toasting the Pretender and talking treason over the 
Common Room fire, as well as the unexamined undergraduate, whose 
chief pleasures were to tipple in pot-houses and ogle the beauties of 
Merton Walks,—both, no doubt, looked back at the days of their 
turbulent predecessors with a calm sense of superiority. To-day, 
virtuous athletes and callow specialists stand aghast at a generation 
that read very few books, played no violent games, and led a kind of 
* Quartier Latin” existence: the modern Don, whose every hour is 
crowded with beneficent activities, may perhaps justly look down on 
‘a creature that can put on a pair of lined slippers, sit reasoning till 
dinner, and then go to his meat when the bell rings.” We do not 
understand the ways of our predecessors ; nor would they have under- 
stood ours. Let us be humble. For, if we blame the eighteenth 
century for its omissions, it remains to be seen what account of our 
own commissions we can give to the twentieth. 

Magdalen can at least boast the distinction of supplying a most 
remarkable link between the systems of ancient and modern Oxford. 
Only forty-six years have elapsed since the Presidential chair was 
occupied by the little, shrunken, wigged theologian who had been the 
friend of Parr and Johnson, and who never to the last thoroughly 
believed in the existence of railways. Martin Joseph Routh came 
up to the University in 1772, a boy of seventeen; like Addison, he 
migrated from Queen’s to Magdalen, and at the age of thirty-six he 
was elected President. Tradition has it that, being of a delicate con- 
stitution and not supposed likely to live long, he was chosen as a 
“ warming-pan,” with a view to the ultimate election of another person 
not yet qualified. If this was indeed so, some disappointment must 
have been felt, for Routh lived to the respectable age of ninety-nine. 
But there is no reason to suppose that so learned a divine and so 
amiable a man was not elected on his merits. 

During sixty-three tranquil years — tranquil in the Presidential 
study, while the outer world was ablaze with French Revolutions and 
English Reform Bills, wars and rumours of wars and the crash of 
empires and dynasties—the President governed his society with a 
judicious adherence to established precedent. Feverish activity was 
not expected in heads of Houses, and Routh was certainly no Pro- 
gressive. ‘‘ His views as to the position and functions of his College 
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and as to the management of its affairs,” Mr. Wilson writes, “ were in 
accordance rather with the best traditions of the eighteenth century 
than with any ideals of an earlier or of a later day,” and though (for 
the mere credit of the thing) every one must wish he had attained 
the completion of his century, he cannot be called other than felix 
opportunitate mortis, dying as he did while the Commission of 1854 
was inaugurating a new system which in so many ways ran counter to 
his received opinions. His portrait hangs in the Hall, the historic 
wig has been petrified, and survives, an interesting relic of antiquity. A 
more valuable monument is his well-known counsel to students, “always 
to verify their references.” Having (as Herodotus says) “left this 
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MAGDALEN : CHAPEL DOOR AND STONE PULPIT 


memorial of himself,” he was succeeded by Dr. Bulley, whose majestic 
figure and admirable headship of the College through the changeful sixties 
and still more changeful seventies hardly yet belong to ancient history. 

The Oxford of Routh’s later days had its broad issues, its novel 
and well-defined movements, its striking and picturesque figures— 
striking and picturesque whether in actual life or the pages of fiction. 
Tractarianism was informing the Church with a new spirit. “ Muscular 
Christianity” peopled the banks of Isis with a race of giants whose 
later life must have seemed tame indeed and flat after the colossal 
experiences of their youth. Undergraduate Crichtons were for long 
commanding figures in fiction, and even now lady novelists have not 
quite given them up—even in these days when Oxford is of and not 
outside the great world, and her sons have been recognised as quite 
ordinary persons. In short, there was a “ glamour” about Oxonian 
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men and things which about the middle of the century began to fade 
into the light of common day; the heroic period was over. Modern 
Oxford begins with the University Commission of 1854; and Magdalen, 
as well as some other colleges, dates a new existence from the years 
following that much-execrated visitation. The College had not indeed 
before that lacked distinguished members: among others, Roundell 
Palmer, John Conington, Goldwin Smith, Charles Reade, represent a 
sufficient variety of intellectual achievement, and their reputations are 
not confined to Oxford, or to England! Reade was Fellow till his 
death in 1884, and kept a set of rooms in the New Buildings adorned in 
the French fashion, panelled with mirrors and imperilling the lives of 
scouts unaccustomed to walk on slippery floors. Here he actually 
wrote “‘ The Cloister and the Hearth”: and it was the reminiscences 
of a brother of one of his colleagues at Magdalen that provided him 
with many of the details of Australian life for “It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.” A still older member of the College was Richard Durn- 
ford, the late Bishop of Chichester, who was elected to a Fellowship in 
the twenties. It is only about ten years since he was seen in Oxford, 
a vigorous nonagenarian, walking with the activity of a middle-aged 
man and treating the Senior Fellow—himself supposed to represent an 
almost prehistoric tradition—as a mere youngster. 

But Magdalen in general had not yet begun to take a prominent 
part in the actual daily life and business of the University. Distinctions 
in the Schools were not eagerly courted; and although later genera- 
tions can point to the fact that the Magdalen lilies have never in the 
last two decades descended lower than the third place on the river, and 
probably regard the Eight as an institution dating at least from the 
days of Waynflete—the lamentable truth remains that before 1859 
there was no College Boat Club. This indispensable adjunct to a 
place of religion and learning began its existence mainly under the 
auspices of the late Mr. T. H. T. Hopkins, whose energy, shown in 
this as in other respects, made him a pillar of the College till his death 
in 1885. Nor was it till the sixties that Magdalen enlarged its athletic 
possibilities by the addition of any considerable number of Commoners 
to its body. ‘Gentlemen Commoners” there had been, but the 
average Gentleman Commoner can never have been of much use on the 
river, The rigorous diet and too often unrewarded asceticism of 
virtuous oarsmen can seldom have appealed to him. Rather his aim 
was to “live quietly and pay his battels,” disturbed as little as possible 
by schools and the objurgations of coaches ; perhaps to hunt ; possibly 
to adorn his person, like Solomon, in all his glory; certainly not to 
avail himself of his proud privilege of dining with the Fellows. The 
spirit of the age has been too much for him: he is gone. 

During the last thirty-five years Magdalen has endeavoured, without 
breaking wholly with ancient and time-honoured tradition, to follow the 
ordinary lines of modern academic and collegiate life. More fortunate, 
perhaps, in this respect than some other societies, Waynflete’s founda- 
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tion has survived a Commission which was said to threaten the very 
existence of Common Rooms as centres of light and leading. Its 
pastors and masters have laboured in the fields prescribed by custom 
or designed by progress: like every one else, vilified to-day for radi- 
calism, to-morrow for obscurantism ; endeavouring (like every one else) 
to frame systems adaptable alike to the infant specialist and the mean, 
sensual man: to recognise the educational value of athletics: and, if 
possible, not to expel genius. It is the day of small things, no doubt. 
‘‘ Great issues, good or bad for human kind,” have not often confronted 
us in recent years. But at least, whatever the movement and wherever 
the contest, Magdalen has not shirked the question. It has not sat 
apart in philosophic indifference: it has been there: 


“Then, you will say, not a feverish minute 
Strained the weak heart or the wavering knee, 
Never the battle raged hottest 


[No doubt, on some point entirely trivial and unintelligible to the 
general public. ] 
but in it, 
Neither the last nor the faintest were we!” 


After all, there are very few colleges, in this age of abnormal activity, 
that could not say the same. 

Class lists and such like are things which (in the language familiar 
to writers of testimonials) ‘speak for themselves.” Athletic laurels 
live more vividly in the memory, if not yet in the pages of the Uni- 
versity Calendar. Since ’78 Magdalen has seven times been Head 
of the River and seven times won the Fours (this, it should be under- 
stood, is not self-glorification, but history). Condition of time and 
space only allow the briefest reference to Association Football cups 
and various trophies more everlasting than brass. Distinguished Pre- 
sidents, eminent Vice-Presidents, Deans whose name is known wherever 
the English language is spoken, Bursars with a more than European 
reputation for financial ability—these are all very well in their way. 
But securus judicat orbis terrarum—when all is said and done, the 
public treats them as it treated a former President of Trinity, and 
‘congratulates them on belonging to the same college as the cele- 
brated Mr, ———”—well, selection is invidious and enumeration impos- 
sible. Suffice it to say, as to the athletic and social life of Magdalen, 
that Homer’s description of the Phzeacians is not without its prophetic 
truth. ‘We run swiftly,” says the Phaacian to Odysseus, ‘and we 
are excellent in boats, and ever we love the feast and the lute and 
the dance, and changes of raiment and warm baths and soft couches” ; 
unless, indeed, as has been suggested, Aoerpa Te Gepua Kai evvai be 
taken to mean, “getting into hot water for lying abed instead of going 
to roll-call.” Perhaps it is a sign of the times that victories on the 
river and in the parks are celebrated rather more boisterously than of 
old. Many colleges now accept the apparently inevitable, and “ride 
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on the breaking wave of anarchy”’ by legalising what undergraduate 
slang (perhaps also with some dim suggestion of Queen Mary’s perse- 
cuting bishop and the fate of the Oxford Martyrs) calls a ‘“ Bonner.” 





MAGDALEN : FOUNDER’S TOWER 


At Magdalen, the meadow enclosed by the Walks provides a convenient 
scene for this orgy; here the strayed reveller may leap through the fire 
and let off rockets (vetitum semper et retentum, like the astrologers 
under the Roman Empire) to his heart’s content, without fear of 
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damaging anything except himself. No doubt these officially-authorised 
excesses lack the savour and spice of illegality. It is obviously less 
delightful to light a fire in a field under the complacent eye of satisfied 
authority (which has perhaps even provided the fuel) than to redden 
the midnight sky with a miscellaneous combustion of anything that 
comes handy in the centre of a compact quadrangle, while the sur- 
rounding windows provide at once a dress-circle for spectators and a 
mark for- fireworks, and the Dean and porter add zest to the enter- 
tainment by the desperate valour with which they ply the hose. 
Magdalen does not offer facilities for this kind of thing. The Cloister 
quadrangle is not a “quad” in the proper and social sense of the 
term; yet there have been occasions when illicit incendiarism was not 
unknown. Years ago, after a victory in the Fours, some daring 
spirits proposed to burn an old racing-boat in honour of the event. 
They did actually get the four-oar into College; but it was discovered 
and extruded, not without difficulty. The present writer has seen a 
metrical narrative of this episode, couched in the decent obscurity of a 
learned language. 

It is not alone for games and rowing that the undergraduate reserves 
his interest. His tastes are various and complex: he belongs to 
College societies political and literary, where serious subjects may be 
treated with frivolity and frivolous themes with seriousness ; or he is a 
Volunteer (but never for long), and drills in the Grove or practises 
sentry-go in the Cloisters, to the alarm of his friends. He is no 
dilettante: whatever he does, he does (for the nonce) with his might: 
the occupation of the moment is that event to which the whole creation 
moves. But amid the novel multiplicity of transient enthusiasms it is 
inevitable that the old apartness and picturesque eccentricity of men 
and Dons alike should tend to disappear. We are all everything by 
turns and nothing long. In these days of late development science 
assures us that the undergraduate is more boyish than formerly, and 
he is therefore a less interesting figure than his predecessors—“ called 
emphatically Men ”—of fifty years ago. Teachers and taught, we are 
all in touch with successive sides of the outside world: and to what 
the shifting phases will ultimately shape themselves, does not yet 
appear. Colleges and Universities have been shaken out of their old 
groove, and no one can say in what direction the spirit of the age 
is whirling them. ‘This is an age less of the genesis of ideas than of 
their tentative application in practice : and we cannot see what future 
we are preparing, nor what manner of men shall temporarily possess 
the grey cloister and the trees and the river. Perhaps colleges will be 
schools for specialists; perhaps ladies will invade and possess the 
sacred Common Room, where an admixture of older Fellows still pre- 
serves alive the old hospitable tradition. We do not know. We are 
experimenting in the dark with inherited theories, and the end is not 
yet. A. D. GODLEY. 
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A MEDIAEVAL BILL OF FARE 


By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY cookery book is very pretty read- 
A ing. The recipes for the most fearsome dishes need not frighten 
us, for we shall never be called upon to taste them, and 
its quaint sweets, loaded with spices and cloying flavours, are no 
temptation to a modern palate. But it is curious and interesting to 
see what birds, beasts, and fishes were the favourite food of the English 
five hundred years ago, how they were cooked and served, and with 
what accompaniments they were eaten in the time of the Plantagenets. 
Richard the Second was a great gourmand, and much given to 
inordinate feasting. But he was not a greedy boy, who ate his cake 
by himself. Daily ten thousand people were fed from the king’s table, 
for whose consumption twenty-eight oxen, three hundred sheep, 
besides innumerable fowls and game of all kinds were slaughtered 
every morning. The English king in this peculiar form of prodigality 
surpassed even Solomon in all his glory, whose daily household supply 
consisted of “ten fat oxen, & twenty out of the pasture, & an hundred 
sheep, besides harts, & roe bucks, & fallow deer, & fatted fowl.” 

It is not surprising that it should take an army of two thousand 
cooks for the preparation of these prodigious quantities of food in 
King Richard’s kitchens. There every possible kind of cookery was 
practised, from the roasting of whole beeves, to the compounding of 
the most delicate and refined sweets and savouries. The master cooks 
compiled a selection of one hundred and ninety-six marvellous recipes, 
that have come down to us as a precious legacy from the medizval 
world. The volume itself has unhappily disappeared, but a copy has 
been preserved that acquaints us with many “a dainty dish to set 
before a king.” 

In the short preface to this priceless work, King Richard is feelingly 
alluded to as “the best & ryallest vyand (nice eater) of all christian 
kings,” and it tells us it “techith a man for to make commune pottages 
& commune meetis for howshold, as they should be made, craftly & 
holsomly. Aftirwards it techith for to make curious potages, & 
meetes, & sotiltees (devices in sugar, paste, &c.), for all manner of 
states, both hye & lowe.” And then “ techynge of the forme of making 
of potages, & of meetes, both of flesh & of fish, buth (are) y sette here 
by noumbre & ordre. So this little table here sewying (following) wole 
teche a man with oute tarrying to fynde what meete that him lust for 
to have.” 

The “little table here sewying” is the index to the recipes con- 
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tained in the precious volume, and many of them are written in such 
Chaucerian English, that a glossary is needed when we attempt to trans- 
late them. But most of them yield up their old-world secrets to a 
careful reader, and it is well worth taking a little trouble to unravel 
the mystery. | 

Conceive the despair of the modern cook whose eye chances on such 
recipes as “ For to make grounden Benes,” ‘“ Ryse of Flesh,” “ Pygges 
in Sawse sawge (sage),” ‘For to boil fesauntes, partryches, capons, & 
curlewis,” ‘ Pejons ystewed,” ‘“Connynges in Cirypp” (rabbits in 
syrup), ‘‘Furmente with porpeys” (furmety, wheat soaked and boiled 
in milk, with porpoise), gleanings from the harvest of the field and of 
the sea, seethed together in a pot, a dish that might have been served 
to Noah and his family when corn first mpened after the Flood. 

Do we recognise our old friend pea-soup under the title of “ Perrey 
of Peson” (pulp of peas)? The recipe is to ‘take peson & seeth hem 
fast, & cover hem til thei berst.” We must take “oynons” too, 
““& mynce hem & oill therewith; cast thereto sugar, salt & saffron, & 
seeth hem well thereafter, & serve hem forth.” 

Our medizval forefathers were fond of strong flavours, and liked 
to enjoy more than one at a time in the same dish, of which a sauce 
for roast pork is an example. ‘ Take colyandre (coriander), coraway, 
small grounden powder of peper, & garlic yground in rede wyne, 
medle (mix) all these togyder, & salt it.” And here is a “salat,” 
a very potent mixture of pronounced flavours—“ Take parsel (parsley), 
sawge (sage), garlic, chibolles (young onions), oynons, leek, borage, 
myntes, fenel, & ton tressis (cresses), rew, rosemayre, purslayne ; lave, 
& waishe hem clene, pike hem, pluck hem smale with thyn honde, & 
myng (mix) hem well with rawe oile. Lay on vynegar & salt, & serve 
it forth,” half-a-dozen powerful flavours massed together, a suspicion 
of any one of which, according to modern taste, would give piquancy 
to the whole salad. 

“Cold brewet,” or broth, has an uncomfortable sound. It is made 
of pulped almonds, salt, sugar, powder of ginger, fennel juice and wine, 
and would be carried from the table untasted nowadays. Another 
recipe for “Cold brewet” perhaps improves on the first, adding to 
it cinnamon, cloves, and whole mace, with the flesh of a kid or chicken, 
and you are to “chop hem small & seeth hem.” 

“ Lumbard Mustard ” probably would not revolt our present standard 
of taste, and this is how you should make it—‘ Take mustard seed & 
waishe it & drye it in an ovyn. Grynde it drye. Sarse (sift) it 
through a sarse (sieve). Clarifie hony with wyne & vinegar, & stere 
(stir) it wel togedre, & make it thikke ynouz (enough). And when 
thou shalt spende (use) thereof, make it thynne with wine.” This is 
really in pleasant contrast with the unmitigated heat of English 
mustard, that is associated with draughts and plaisters, and calls aloud 
for linseed to temper its fire. There is an elaborate dish mysteriously 
named ‘“ Flaumpeyne,” and this is the recipe—‘ Take fat pork ysode 
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(boiled). Pyke it clean. Grynde it small. Grynde chese & do (put) 
thereto with sugar & good powders. Make a coffin (a paste case) of 
an ynch depe, & do this fars (mixture) therein.” 

“Tarts of Flesh” seem to have been a great delicacy, and we have 
them of “ pork ysode & veal ysode,” the latter especially dainty. ‘ Take 
veal ysode & grind it small. Take hard ayren ysode (boiled eggs), 
& ygronde, & do thereto with prunes hoole (whole), dates ycarved 
(cut in pieces), pynes (seeds found in a pine cone, common in Italy), 
& raisins, corrance (currants), hool spices, & powder, sugar, salt ; 
& make a litell coffin, & do this fars therein, & bake & serve it forth. 
A still richer ‘“ Flaumpeyne” with more varied ingredients is thus 
made—*“ Bray the pork smale ina morter. Take fygges & boil hem 
tendre in smale ale, & bray hem, & tendre chese therewith,” and pepper, 
salt, and saffron. ‘Then take blank (white) sugar, ayren (eggs), & 
flour, & make a paste with a roller, thanne make thereof small pellets 
& fry hem brown in clean grece.” 

It is heart-breaking to read how the oyster was misunderstood and 
ill-treated in the king’s kitchen ; not one of the two thousand cooks 
deserves to have made his acquaintance. Imagine the crime of seething 
oysters in wine with ground almonds and rice, powdered ginger, sugar, 
and mace! Or, if that treatment does not commend itself, “ parboil 
hem in her own broth. Make a lyor (mixture) of brede, & draw it up 
with the broth & vynegar. Mynce oynons, & do thereto with herbes, 
& caste the oysters thereinne. Boile it, & do thereto powder fort (hot 
spices) & salt” and the recipe ends appropriately with “ messe it forth.” 
Though they could not rise to the idea of the unadorned majesty of the 
oyster, they had an inkling of what may be done with the lobster, and 
in the recipe “ For to make a lobister,” it directs that “he schal be 
rosted in his scalys-in an ovyn ; & etyn with venegar.” 

It is curious to observe how much pork entered into the composition 
of refined medizval dishes. It seems to have been by far the favourite 
meat, probably because of its full flavour. Veal comes next, though 
a long way behind; mutton is scarcely mentioned, and beef not even 
named in all the hundred and ninety-six recipes. Beef of course was 
served in masses roast or ‘‘ysoden” for general consumption, but it 
was evidently thought unfit to form the basis of a delicate made dish. 
Very likely it was used in soup, but in making pottage it merely directs 
you to take broth, without saying of what meat it should be made. 
It shudders one to read of dishes composed entirely of what is frankly 
called ‘ offal” of birds and animals, that nowadays would be given 
to the hounds. It was cut into dice and cooked with almond milk, 
bread, ginger, oil, spices, saffron, salt, the white part of leeks, and 
vinegar. Evidently anything of a size and substance to be swallowed 
at all could be eaten with such adjuncts as these. But while they 
carefully dressed and ate the most dubious internals, it is odd to find 
no mention of kidneys, not even of the beloved “swyne” himself. His 
“‘lyvor ” (liver) is however treated with respect, and a mixture of bread 
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crumbs and yolks of egg, “ white grece ” (lard), grated cheese, pepper 
saffron, and the inevitable ginger. 

There are only two or three recipes for a bird, fish, or joint to be 
served whole. It is a monotonous round of spoon-meat, more suited 
one would suppose to the very youny or to the very old, than to men 
and women with good fourteenth-century teeth of their own. But 
knives were few, and used by the cook to cut up meat before it came 
to table, and we had still to wait a couple of centuries before forks 
came to England from Italy. The spoon was first in the field, and 
had it all its own way, and was equally useful with fluid or minced 
meats. A piece of bread and clean fingers helped the spoon when 
difficulties occurred, and no doubt our ancestors ate with as much re- 
finement as we do now with a sharp knife and a four-pronged fork. 

Even “ pejons & smale briddes”’ are not cooked whole; we are told 
to “smyte hem in gobbets.” For a moment we think as we read 
“take an hole rowsted cok,” that we have found what we sought, but 
it goes on to say “pull hym (to pieces) & hylde (cast) hym al 
tovydre.”” Not even a fish, a soft fish, is allowed to come to table in 
its natural shape. We are bidden to take “eclys & salmon & smyte 
hem on pecys,” take samon & bray hem smale,” “take mackcrels, 
& smyte hem on pecys,” “take the conger & scald hem & smyte hem 
to pecys.” After the more tender meats, poultry and fish, are fallen 
upon with knife, pestle, and chopper, one is not surprised to be told 
to “ hewe pork ysode (boiled), Hewe it & bray it,” and “grind it smale.” 
“Take fayre veal & kyt it in smale pecys.” “ Bray the pork in a 
morter,” and we must even use violence to “smale fyletts” of pork, 
an 1 “smyte hem to gobbets.” 

There is a delightful and sumptuous vagueness in these recipes un- 
fettered by mention of weight or measure, and fish, flesh, and fowl are 
all spoken of largely in the plural. “Take conynges” (rabbits) or 
“kiddes,” or “hennes,” “capons” or “chykens.” ‘Take the brawn 
of swyne,” “take piggis yschalded” (scalded), “take pykes,” “take 
ecles,” and should you wish to see your Michaelmas goose on the table 
you are to “take gees & smyte hem on pecys.” ‘There is no hint for 
your guidance of the time required to boil or fry. It is simply “let 
hem scethe wel,” “fry hem in oile, or in grece,” ‘“ bake it wel & serve 
it forth,” “roost it wel”; they are not recipes intended to teach the 
ignorant, but to show the skill of the accomplished cook. 

You are allowed to have a whole fowl! on the dish when it is served 
“for a lord,” and the noble peacock always appeared on the table ata 
great feast, with his gorgeous feathered skin sewed round his roasted 
body. When whole pigs were served they were decked with snips of 
gold and silver foil in the style of a Christmas cracker, and a childlike 
delight was taken in decorated and gaily-coloured dishes. One recipe 
runs thus, “ take parcel (parsley) & grynde with a cowe milk, medle (mix) 
it with ayren (eggs) & lard ydyced (cut into dice). Take mylke & 
ming (mix) therewith, & make thereto divers colours. If thou wolt 
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have it zelow (yellow) do thereto saffron, & no parcel. If thou wolt 
have it white, do thereto amydon (flour and water). If thou wolt have 
rede, do thereto sandres (sandalwood). If thou wolt have black, do 
thou thereto blode ysode & fryed.” There is a recipe for a black sauce 
which might appropriately be served with ‘funeral baked meats.” 

The sweets of the period were chiefly elaborate preparations of milk, 
eggs, wine, almonds, spices, and fruits fresh or dried. Pastry seems to 
have been more used in savoury dishes. It was in the “sotiltee”’ at 
the conclusion of each course that the master cook best showed his 
skill and imagination. A sotiltee was an erection of baked sugar and 
paste, moulded into an allegorical figure or image of some saint or 
hero, or a model of a castle or tower, or other quaint device. St. 
George and the Dragon, and St. Catherine and her Wheel were 
favourite figures in a sotiltee, and they seem to have been much more 
elaborate even than the ornaments of the most gorgeous wedding-cake 
nowadays. 

The impression remaining with one after careful study of more than 
a hundred recipes is, that English cookery in the fourteenth century 
must have been considerably more monotonous than it is at the present 
time. Whatever be the meat, fruit, or vegetable, the same flavours 
and treatment are repeated ad nauseam, One cannot escape from 
almonds, saffron, mace, cinnamon, and cloves, from powder fort and 
powder douce, and you shall scarcely find a recipe of sweet or savoury, 
but reminds you that “ ginger 1s hot i’ the mouth.” 
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in English literature; even, it may be said, in English history. 

Is it not true that to-day, at this most critical period of our 
national fortunes, the pen is at least as mighty as the sword? There 
is a sense, of course, in which every prophet, every teacher, is a 
fighter. Of how many poets, philosophers, and orators may it not be 
said that hfe was one long battle! It is the rule of the intellectual 
life that the man who leads it must be ardent, active, and strenuous. 
He begins, almost invariably, to arouse hostile criticism. The better 
the work, the more certain is it to run the gantlet of puzzled indigna- 
tion and superior scorn. Literary history constantly repeats itself ; and 
only too often the genius of a man fails in the ordeal, or the victory 
which he has won 1s only made apparent when his own voice cannot 
reply to acclamation and applause. The life of John Ruskin bears but a 
faint resemblance to that of the genius who Is forced to struggle from 
the first ; for though he went through the experience of prophets, and 
was not hailed with joy in his own country in early days, the penalty 
which most exponents of art and learning have to pay for their un- 
popularity was never exacted from him. Born in affluence, he set to 
work to preach a gospel of the poor which held him, as it must hold 
him still, high above other seers and philosophers, however eloquent— 
and who could be more eloquent than he? For he not only preached 
a doctrine, but lived it. There is in this very fact, for all engaged in 
art, literature, or education, real consolation and hope. 


‘Tin death of John Ruskin is an event which closes a great period 


* * * 


When we come to think of it, the second decade of the now dying 
century was one which must make us wonder if the birth of greatness 
be not arranged by the decree of Providence to run in mysterious 
cycles. Browning, Carlyle, Tennyson, Gladstone, Huxley, Ruskin— 
all these belong to the same period. They have passed from the field 
of action by slow degrees, almost imperceptibly, each one of them at 
a ripe age, “full of years and honours.” In some senses Ruskin was 
the greatest of them all. Those who are much concerned with the 
output of books in this modern world of ours see, perhaps, more 
clearly than others the real proportions of a man like Ruskin, as he 
towers above the crowd. The TZimes, I see, speaks of him as 
“majestic.” That is an apt word. The kingly quality 1s not too 
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common in literature at any time: even our greatest are frequently all 
too ready to demean themselves. You could not say that of Ruskin 
at any moment of his long life. The lofty spirit was either so free by 
nature from all littleness, or he had so disciplined himself, that he 
could assert a principle and live it out, whatever the world said, what- 
ever the world thought. He had within him that love of perfection, 
that devotion to the line of beauty, which makes things perfect and 
things beautiful possible in this unlovely and imperfect world. Those, 
above all, who helped him to produce the books through which his 
name and fame are to last have special means of knowing his 
marvellous faculty for discerning a virtue and for discovering a fault. 
On this and on much else we cannot dwell; but, even here, in the pages 
of a magazine which now bears the imprint of his name, the least we 
can do is to salute the bier of ‘the Master,” as it passes us, with 
respectful admiration. 
* * * 


Losses do not fall upon us singly. No name will be more missed 
from the list of active English writers than that of the author of 
“Lorna Doone.” Richard Doddridge Blackmore was a law to himself 
among novelists. He wrote one great book, and many excellent ones. 
There surely never was such a book as the Devonshire tale, which 
secured him a hearing, even a following, as long ago as 1869. But 
perhaps it was in some other matters, or rather because of the com- 
bination of other matters with his literary work, that he most deserved 
the reputation of an interesting man. Novelists are frequently versa- 
tile; we remember Grant Allen the scientist, we see Hardy the 
architect, Conan Doyle the medicine-man, war correspondent,—and 
patriot: and we can cultivate the acquaintance of any number of others, 
who relieve the tedium of imaginative existence by working at some- 
thing severely practical. Blackmore was a market-gardener. He 
worked harder, indeed, at his trade than he did at his profession. 
There were days when he found the cultivation of apples and pears a 
paying business; there were other days when he wrote letters to the 
Times on the painful subject of his crops. All the while it is quite 
certain that his path lay across pleasant fields of life. There was 
something characteristic of clearness, serenity, and refinement in his 
handwriting. Only a month or two ago I had a letter from him. It 
was merely to say that he could not attend to general correspondence : 
the hand of death, indeed, was already on him. And now we are all 
the poorer for his loss. 

* * % 


A question was raised the other day as to the position of woman in 
the coming century. The discussion passed merrily from point to 
point, and it can hardly be said that any conclusion was arrived at, 
but the conversation changed its scope a little, as such conversations 
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are wont todo. How, it was asked, shall you best describe the ideal 
woman? The best answer, I think, was given by a woman in the 
following lines :— 


THE IDEAL WOMAN 


She should have grace— of field flow’rs—when the wind 
All their hid pow’r of motion doth unbind ; 

She should be merry—as an April day 
When rain, and wind, and sunshine are at play ; 
Nor, all too seldom, should the flying feet 

Of laughter, round her mouth print dimples sweet. 
She should be wise—with wisdom that will know 
The swiftest way to quench another’s woe ; 

Quick to interpret broken phrases flung 

In words half-moulded, by a baby tongue. 

As for her heart, let that a haven be 

Where those may harbour who need sympathy, 
And, in its peace forgetting pain and strife, 
Remember yet how grand a thing is life. 

If, strong as tender, brave as gentle, she 

Some folly love, cling to some vanity, 

Perchance have faults, this child of mother Eve, 
What is a man that he should not forgive ? 

Nay, swecter find her for a touch so human,— 
Were she quite perfect, she were not a woman. 





& * 5° 


A question which often arises, and has doubtless come to the front 
of late, secing that we have just passed through the most bookish 
season of the year, is that of the titles of books. What’s ina title? I 
have never myself been able to see that a title makes much difference. 
I have argued thus: Dickens wrote books with suggestive titles, and 
others with titles which were not particularly suggestive. For instance, 
in the first category I should place ‘* A Tale of ‘Two Cities,” and in the 
second * David Copperfield.” Now at the time these books were pub- 
lished, the one in the early, the other in the late fifties, Dickens was 
a well-recognised name. He himsclf thought a title was a matter of 
immense significance, and “ David Copperfield” was chosen after 
many searchings of heart. But if he had called the book “ John 
Swift,” or “John Smith,” for that matter, what difference could it 
possibly have made to its welcome? It was the name ‘Charles 
Dickens” which the public looked at, and it 1s the same now. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward can call her books whatever she likes, just 
as, in spite of the laughter of Carlyle, ‘‘ Middlemarch ” is a house- 
hold word, and we cannot imagine at present an English literature 
of which it does not form a part. That there are attractive titles 
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I admit, but to a well-known author these sleepless nights over 
titles need not come—or at least they need never come to light. I 
should be inclined, however, to except from these remarks books 
which are avowedly meant to be of the sensational order. Here 
there is a great deal in a title, and known or unknown, the author 
must try to alarm and appal even before the book is opened. But 
the novel of manners and the novel of real life can go by any name. 
“Red Pottage” is a book of the hour. But I agree with a good 
many people whom the title has puzzled. I have even heard it called 
a bad title. Be that as it may, it is successful, and I believe its 
succcss means simply this, that a vast number of people consider it a 
good story. People want a good story first; style, title, and much 
else go to the winds: “the play’s the thing.” Miss Cholmondeley 
has done in her own quiet and dignified way the one thing that matters, 
after all. 
& # 

Speaking of plays, I am reminded that the early days of February 
are to witness an interesting experiment. We may hope that it will 
prove to be something more than an experiment. I refer to the estab- 
lishment in London of a German theatre. Nothing is more wonderful 
in the life of a great city than the way in which it attracts people to 
itself from over seas, who soon come to live our life, whilst they still 
preserve their own identity, and often create colonies of their own. 
To such as these anything that brings their own home-life before them 
cannot fail of a hearty welcome. Even when the ill-starred company 
at the little Royalty Theatre came over a few years since, were there 
not ‘“ patriotic souls a few” to applaud their feeble efforts? The new 
departure is planned on a sensible scale. It is a spirited idea: we are 
to have the opportunity of seeing the best actors and actresses in the 
best plays, and of comparing the German methods with our own. I 
have seen many plays in theatres, both in Berlin and other parts of 
Germany, and the enthusiasm for the highest forms of the dramatic 
art in that country is wonderful. Personally, I think the German 
tragedian more attractive than the German comedian. ‘The fact that 
Shakespeare is more honoured—outwardly, at any rate, in spite of a 
quaint statue in Leicester Square—in Berlin than in London says 
something for this view. There, too, it is commonly believed that 
German Shakespeare is better than English Shakespeare. When the 
season begins, however, we shall have a chance of determining the 
truth of this strange contention: the plays to be produced will be 
German, though IJ notice that the name of one great Scandinavian 
figures on the list. We shall all go, of course, to the first performance 
at the St. George’s Hall, and come home with the intention of going 
there again; using the intervals to remove the dust from those copies 
of Goethe, Hauptmann, Sudermann, and Freytag that lie to-day un- 
heeded on their shelves. 

# # ¢ 
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But it is strange that I should be talking here of books and plays. 
There is but one subject “in the wind” after all. We are all thinking 
of the war. Now that the crisis has developed its unexpected features, 
we are face to face with more than one burning question. The chief 
fear for all of us must be that of personal sorrow and loss: we have 
the right to call ourselves a brave people; but it takes qualities higher 
than bravery to stand up against the losses such as those which are 
inflicted in war. What, then, does this war prove the character of the 
British people to be? It is in such times that we are tried, are tested. 
Now for some little space the daily papers have reflected the general 
emotion of the country, and in one sense they seem to have reflected it 
with truth, for they have shown how trivial the political disputes are, 
on which we have tried to nourish ourselves for the past few years. 
But in another sense I find small comfort in the newspapers. They 
seem bent upon dividing the nation into two camps—the camp of the 
shouters, and the camp of the wailers. Surely the boasting at the 
beginning of the war is as much a symptom of hysteria as the cry for a 
day of humiliation now that we have to reckon with reverses? If our 
cause be just, we have no need to humiliate ourselves. Some will say 
that man being a fallen creature, we have always need to humiliate 
ourselves. That may be true, but to lay stress upon it is to throw 
doubt upon the justice which constitutes our claim to the toleration of 
man, and the protection of Heaven. Andas for the protection itself, how 
do we exclude our enemies from its benefits, which are for all men and 
all nations? Or how do we reconcile our appeals for special aid, our 
prayers for victory, with the Christian ideal of love for our enemies? 
Surely these are all vexed questions ; and the answer to them will prove 
the true character of the nation. Let us decline to shout with the 
shouters, or to weep with the wailers. Our cause is just. If we have 
any doubt of it, we may feel humiliated. But having no doubt, we 
have no reason to be ashamed. 

i * * 

May the fruition of our hopes in South Africa settle the question so 
that peace, not only there, but in the wide world, may gain a stronger 
hold upon the life, the conscience of mankind! The hopes of arbitra- 
tion between equal powers are not upset by the present dispute. 
France will soon be dazzling all eyes with the glories of her great 
Exposition. ‘The year 1goo, in fact, opens auspiciously. It will be an 
interesting year in many respects. The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play 
will draw thousands to the Bavarian Highlands in the summer. Over 
all, as far as we are concerned, hangs a shadow which no amount 
of present confidence can dissipate. But it will always be a proud 
consolation to those whose work in the world is not yet done, to 
remember how finely our men, our own sons, brothers, friends, have 
been doing their duty in this struggle. That will make our own part 
here at home the easier to play; it will strengthen our resolves to act 
worthily, and fill our lives with sacred memories. 
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CHAPTER V 


ROSE OF THE WORLD 


WFULLY sorry, Mab, but I really can’t ride with you this 
A morning. It’s bad enough when one of our wandering tribes 
comes in for a palaver, but to-day there are two of them, at 
daggers drawn with one another. They have both sent deputations to 
inform me that I am their father and their mother, and will I be good 
enough to pulverise the other lot? That means that I have a nice 
long day’s work cut out for me.” 

‘¢Qh, what a bother!” grumbled Mabel. ‘And Georgia has got a 
lot of dreadful women in the surgery, and is doctoring them all round. 
How can she bear to have them about ?_ Do you like having an M.D. 
for a wife, Dick P” 

“ Personally,” said Dick solemnly, “I do; since Georgia is that 
M.D. Politically, it’s the making of me.” 

“No; really?” 

‘ Rather! Every woman of all these nomad tribes has a stake in 
the country, so to speak—a personal interest in the maintenance of the 
system of government which has stuck Georgie and me down here. 
No Sarkar, no doctor; that’s the way they look at it.” 

“Well,” said Mabel, rather ashamed, “if it wasn’t that I have got 
my habit on, I would stay and help her. But we were going to try 
Laili, Dick, and you promised faithfully to come.” 

“T know; it’s horribly rough on you. But I tell you what I’ll do. 
I’ll spare Anstruther to you for the morning, and he must ride out to 
me after lunch. Don’t break his neck first, mind.” 

‘‘ But will it be safe for you to go alone? Aren’t you afraid ?”’ 

‘‘ Shade of my mighty father-in-law! Afraid of what?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It sounds the sort of thing——” 
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‘That one would naturally be afraid of? No, I would rather face 
any number of excited tribesmen than Burgrave at his blandest. I'll 
send a chaprasi down to Anstruther, and he’ll be here in a few 
minutes.” 

Mabel had not long to wait. As she stood on the verandah, flick- 
ing her dainty riding-boot with her whip, and feasting her eyes on the 
satin skin of the beautiful little black mare which was being led up and 
down by its groom, Fitz came trotting up the drive. 

‘‘ Awfully yood of the Major to lend me out this morning, Miss 
North! Is thatthe new pony? She ought to be a flier.” 

“Yes, isn’t she a little beauty? I want to test her paces to-day. 
I have had enough of riding her about the cantonments. She’s all 
tight there, but I should like to try her in a good gallop out in the 
desert.” 

“Out in the desert ?” repeated Fitz, as he gathered up the reins and 
handed them to Mabel, after mounting her. ‘ Well, I don’t suppose 
it could hurt. If you don’t mind stopping a second at my place, Ill 
put a revolver in my pocket, and then we shall be all right.” 

‘Why, what could there be to hurt us ?” 

‘We might happen upon a leopard, or something of the sort. It’s 
not likely, but there’s no harm in being provided. We have a sort of 
fashion here of not going much beyond our own bounds unarmed.” 

Mabel made no further objection, and after calling at Fitz’s quarters 
they rode out into the desert. Laili’s paces were perfect, and whenever 
Mabel raced her against Fitz’s pony she won easily. It was a clear, 
cold morning, really cold, as is often the case early on a winter’s day 
in Khemistan, and horses and riders alike seemed to be possessed of 
tireless energy. ‘The two grooms, to whom the cold was a highly dis- 
agreeable experience, were left behind again and again, and remembered 
only when they had become mere dots on the horizon, which involved 
some waiting before they could come up. 

‘‘Now let us race again!” cried Mabel, when she and Fitz had 
reluctantly walked their horses for some distance, to allow the men 
to approach them. 

“All right. Isay, Miss North, there’s a jerboa! Let’s chase him!” 

‘‘QOh, do. I should so like to have one for a pet,” cried Mabel. 

It seemed, however, that the jerboa preferred freedom even to such 
a captivity, for it was gone in a moment, getting over the ground in 
tremendous leaps, at a pace which taxed the horses sorely to keep it n 
sight. 

“Qh, it’s getting away!” lamented Mabel. 

‘ Perhaps I can manage to wing him from here,” said Fitz, bringing 
out his revolver. ‘We could easily patch up a broken leg. Steady, 
Sheikh, old boy!” 

The pace was fast and the ground rough, and it is scarcely sur- 
prising that the jerboa escaped unscathed, while Fitz’s shot had an 
effect that he had not anticipated. At the sound Mabel’s little mare 
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stopped dead with a suddenness which jerked the rider’s foot from the 
stirrup, and nearly threw her out of the saddle, then took the bit in 
her teeth and dashed away in a frenzy of terror. Pull as she might, 
Mabel could not stop her, nor could she get her foot again into the 
stirrup. The horror of that wild rush through the whirling sand-clouds, 
with the wind shrieking in her ears, was a thing she would never forget. 
Certain destruction seemed before her, for Laili was heading straight 
for the rocky ground at the foot of the mountains, where there was no 
hope that she would be able to keep her footing. Mabel was dimly 
conscious that she ought to form some plan, or at least to select a 
moment at which to throw herself off, but all her powers seemed to be 
concentrated in the effort to pull up, or better, to turn the pony’s 
head towards the open desert. As it was, Laili made the decision for 
her. An isolated rock, revealed unexpectedly by a lull in the wind, 
which caused the drifting sand to settle for a moment, stood on the 
left hand of the course she was taking, and catching sight of it, she 
swerved away so violently that Mabel found herself all at once in a 
sitting position upon the sand. There she remained, too much dazed 
to make any attempt to rise, until Fitz dashed up, and flung himself 
recklessly from his horse, which promptly continued the chase of the 
runaway on its own account. 

‘¢Qh, thank God, you are not killed!” he cried, rushing to Mabel, 
his face white and his tongue almost unable to articulate. ‘But you 
are frightfully hurt. What is it?—-your back? Oh, for Heaven’s sake, 
Miss North, try to move. Is your leg broken? Don’t say it’s your 
back!” 

Mabel repressed a weak desire to laugh. ‘ I—I think I’m sitting 
here because you haven’t offered to help me up,” she réplied feebly, 
but as well as her chattering teeth would let her. 

He helped her up in silence, and began mechanically to brush the 
dust from her habit with shaking hands. When at last he looked up 
at her, Mabel saw that his lips were still trembling, and his eyes full 
of terror. 

‘¢Oh, don’t look like that about me!” she cried impulsively. “I’m 
not worth it.” 

‘Not worth it? You!” he cried violently, then, controlling him- 
self with an effort, he laughed somewhat awkwardly. “If anything 
had happened to you, I should never have dared to face the Major 
and Mrs. North again,” he said. ‘Or rather, I could not have faced 
my own thoughts.” 

‘But why?” asked Mabel, mystified. 

‘‘ Because it was all my fault for firing that shot—wretched thought- 
less beast that Iam! _ I should have blown my brains out.” 

‘¢ Now that is wicked,” said Mabel with decision, “and foolish too. 
But if you are going to talk in this agitating way, I think I should 
like to sit down in the shade over there. I feel rather shaky still.” 

“T’m an unfeeling idiot! Lean on me, please, Miss North.” 
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He supported her gently across the intervening space, and found a 
scat for her on a fragment of rock, in a nook which sheltered her 
partially from the sun and the whirling sand. She made room for 
him beside her, but he persisted in tramping up and down, his face 
twitching painfully, 

‘“‘T can’t stay quiet!” he cried, in answer to her remonstrance. 
‘‘When I think it’s just a chance—a mercy, Mrs. North would say— 
that you’re not—not—” he skipped the word—‘at this moment, it 
knocks me over. And all my fault!” 

Mabel’s renewed protest was cut short by the appearance of the 
two grooms, who ran up with scared faces, and inquired dolefully 
which way the horses had gone, and whether the Presences would wait 
where they were until the missing steeds had been captured and 
brought back. 

“Why, what else should we do?” asked Fitz, calm enough now 
in the presence of the alien race. His own groom hastened to reply 
that Dera Gul, the ancestral stronghold of Bahram Khan, was only a 
bowshot off, and that there the Presences might find rest and refresh- 
ment. . 

“ Not if I know it!” was Fitz’s mental comment. “It’s a blessing 
that the principal villain himself is away at Nalapur, but we won’t 
trespass on his hospitality in his absence. We will wait here,” he 
added to the servant, who replied sullenly that his master’s words 
were law, and departed with his companion in search of the horses. 

‘‘What was he saying?” asked Mabel curiously. 

‘‘Oh, he was only gassing a little about the neighbourhood,” re- 
plied Fitz, who had had time to decide that he would not alarm his 
charge by telling her exactly where they were. It did not occur to 
him that the apprehension with which Bahram Khan’s glance had 
inspired Mabel three days before had resolved itself into a sense of 
offended pride at what she took to be a premeditated insult, and that 
the idea of any danger to herself personally was absolutely remote from 
her mind. He did his best, therefore, to divert her thoughts from the 
question of the locality, and was congratulating himself upon his 
success when a little procession appeared round the corner of the 
cliff in whose shadow they were sitting. The principal figure was a 
sleek and shining Hindu, swathed in voluminous draperies of white 
muslin, with occasional glimpses of red brocade, who advanced with 
profound obeisances, and entreated the exalted personages before him 
to honour his master’s roof by deigning to rest under it until their 
horses were found. This time Fitz was obliged to refer the sugges- 
tion to Mabel, and learned to his surprise that she was inclined to 
accept it. 

‘I shouldn’t like to meet Bahram Khan,” she said, “ but you say 
that he 1s away.” 

‘When did the Prince start for Nalapur?” asked Fitz of the 
Hindu. 
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‘Three days past, sahib—the same evening that he was present at 
the famasha at Alibad.” 

“There!” said Mabel, “you see it’s all right. My hair is full of 
sand, and it is so hot here. One never knows what to wear in this 
climate. I don’t believe I shall be able to ride back unless I can rest 
in a cool place for a little first.” 

‘“T am pretty sure Major North wouldn’t like it,” said Fitz 
doubtfully. 

The Hindu caught the purport of the words, and his countenance 
assumed an expression of deepest woe. ‘It is the sad misfortune of 
the illustrious Prince that Nath Sahib has ever looked upon him with 
disfavour,” he lamented. 

“Qh dear!” remarked Mabel, when the words were translated to 
her, “it will be dreadful if these people get the idea that Dick has a 
prejudice against Bahram Khan. We had much better show con- 
fidence in him by going to his house. Who knows? It may be the 
beginning of better things.” 

‘I shouldn’t like to take the responsibility,” Fitz began, but she 
cut him short. 

“Very well; I will take it. I am sure Dick will be glad if we can 
establish a better feeling; and I think it’s very inconsiderate of you 
to raise so many objections, when I have told you how hot and tired 
I am, and how I want a rest. It wasn’t my fault that we were 
stranded here, you know.” 

This ungenerous use of the weapon he himself had provided con- 
quered Fitz, and he consented reluctantly to accept the Hindu’s 
invitation. Mabel’s smile of approval ought to have been sufficient 
reward for his complaisance, but it was not, for he felt an uneasy 
certainty that Dick would object very strongly to the visit when he 
came to hear of it. ‘The Hindu led the way, smiling and bowing, and 
Fitz and Mabel followed him a short distance to the gate of the 
fortress, which was situated on the further side of the projecting cliff 
which had sheltered them. Two or three wild-looking men were 
lounging about half asleep, but otherwise the place seemed deserted. 
The Hindu led them across the courtyard and up a flight of steps 
into a large cool room, saying that sherbet and sweetmeats should 
be brought to them immediately. He left them alone, ostensibly 
to hasten the appearance of the refreshments, but Fitz, watching 
him idly as he crossed the court, followed the direction of his eyes 
to the ramparts, where, to his astonishment, he saw Bahram Khan 
himself, beginning to descend the steps which led down into the 
yard. Mabel had also caught sight of the apparition, and Fitz’s eyes 
met hers. . 

“ The great thing is not to show any sign of fright,” he said hastily. 

“I’m not frightened,” retorted Mabel, “but I’m not going to sit 
here to be stared at by that man. You must tell him that I have 
come to see the ladies of the house, whoever they may be.” 
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‘“T daren’t let you go into the harem. Anything might happen 
there, and it would take an army to rescue you.” 

‘But what could happen? You forget that Bahram Khan’s mother 
is a patient of my sister’s. She will be delighted to see me.” 

‘Qh, that’s better, of course. But look here, won’t you take my 
revolver? I should hear if you fired a shot.” 

“No, thanks. I did learn to shoot once, but if I fired now I’m 
afraid the result would be disastrous to myself alone. I shall feel 
much safer with the revolver in your possession, for I am pretty sure 
that you won’t leave the place alive without me.” 

The last words were spoken as Bahram Khan entered the hall, and 
Fitz had no opportunity to reply. There was a suppressed agitation 
in the Prince’s manner which made him uneasy, and he made haste to 
beg that Mabel might bear the salutations of the doctor lady to the 
dwellers behind the curtain. Bahram Khan’s face fell, and though he 
protested that the honour offered to his household was overwhelming, 
it was fairly clear from his manner that no honour could well have 
been more unwelcome. The ladies had only just arrived, and had not 
yet settled down properly in their new quarters; they had had no 
opportunity of making fit preparation for so distinguished a visitor, and 
it was contrary to all precedent that the doctor lady should despatch 
a messenger to visit them before they had sent their respects to her. 

‘¢Oh, very well, I won’t make my call to-day,” said Mabel, rising, 
when Fitz had translated the long string of apologies that fell from 
the lips of the embarrassed host. ‘We may as well come, then, 
Mr. Anstruther.” 

But this was by no means what Bahram Khan desired, and after 
vainly endeavouring to persuade Mabel to sit down on the cushions 
again, he summoned a slave-boy, and ordered him to fetch Jehanara. 

‘‘There must be some one to interpret between the Miss Sahib and 
the women,” he explained, and Mabel wondered why Fitz looked at 
once so stern and so uncomfortable. Presently the curtain at the end 
of the room was shaken a little, and Bahram Khan-rose and spoke 
through it in a low voice to the person behind. Then he beckoned to 
Mabel, the curtain was raised slightly, and she passed through, to find 
herself in a small dark antechamber. A stout woman in native dress 
stood there, with a great key in her hand, and, unlocking a door, 
motioned her into a dim passage. It was so gloomy and mysterious 
that she was conscious of a moment’s hesitation, but as soon as the 
door was shut the woman began to speak in English, as rapidly 
as if she was reciting a history she had learnt by heart. She spoke 
mincingly, and with a peculiar clipping accent which struck Mabel as 
disagreeable. 

‘Yes, Miss North, and I don’t wonder you’re surprised, I’m sure, 
to find me here, and as English as yourself. My poor papa was riding- 
master in a European regiment—none of your Black Horse—and my 
mamma was pure-blood Portuguese, and yet here I am.” 
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Even to the inexperienced eye, the woman’s own face, seen in the 
half-light, gave the lie to her statement, but Mabel had not yet acquired 
the Anglo-Indian’s skill in distinguishing shades of colour, and did 
not care to dispute the assertion. Having taken breath, Jehanara 
went on— 

‘Yes, and I was educated at a real pucca boarding-school in the 
Hills, Miss North, quite genteel, I assure you; one of the young 
ladies was the daughter of the Collector of Krishnaganj. And every- 
thing done so handsomely—china-painting and making wax flowers, 
and all the extras—no expense spared. I wish I could lay my hands 
on some of the rupees that were poured out like water on my education, 
Ido. I should commence to astonish the people about here, I assure 
you, Miss North.” 

“You must have found this life very trying at first,” murmured Mabel. 

‘‘Trying’s no word for it, Miss North—it was just simply slavery. 
And I, that thought to be a princess, reduced to be treated like a 
common upper servant, and thankful for that! Oh, I’ve been deceived 
shamefully, Miss North, and there is that makes allowances for me, 
and there is that doesn’t; but submit to be down-trodden I won’t be, 
not by any old native woman that calls herself a Begum, nor by any 
fine gentleman officer that don’t think me good enough to talk to his 
lady wife.” 

Some instinct told Mabel that it would not be well to inquire too 
minutely into the means by which this waif of “gentility”? had been 
stranded on such an inhospitable shore; and to cut short the com- 
plaints which threatened to become incoherent, she asked whether 
Jehanara knew her sister-in-law. 

‘Yes, Miss North, I do, and a real lady she is—no thanks to her 
high and mighty sahib of a husband. Spoke to me polite, she did, the 
only time I’ve seen her, and gave me some English books and papers 
to pass the time away. Not like Mrs. Hardy—there’s a sanctimonious 
old cat for you, Miss North, and no mistake, drawing her dress away 
from me, and talking to me as if I was the very scum of the earth!” 

Mabel began to feel uncomfortable. It was evident that Dick had 
directed Georgia to hold no more intercourse with this person than 
civility required, and she thought it well to hint that her time was 
limited. 

‘Qh, well, if you’re in such a hurry, Miss North, I’m sure I’m 
agreeable. A little talk with any one that’s English like myself is a 
treat I don’t often get, but I don’t desire to detain anybody to talk 
to me that doesn’t want to. The Begum will be ready to see you, I 
daresay.” 

She led the way down the passage, and into a low dull room looking 
into a small paved courtyard, from which similar rooms opened on 
the other three sides. Here were assembled some fifteen or twenty 
women and girls, who had evidently made good use of the time which 
Jehanara had occupied in conversation, by flinging on their best clothes 
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over their ordinary garb. Robes of fine cloth, silk or velvet, permitted 
treacherous glimpses here and there of coarse cotton or woollen 
garments underneath, while the hair of the wearers was unplaited, 
and their faces destitute of adornment. They accepted the situation 
with great philosophy, however, and crowded round Mabel with 
friendly interest, all but one, who lay crouched upon a bedstead in 
the furthest corner, with her face to the wall, and refused even to look 
round. The chief person present was Bahram Khan’s mother, who 
was known officially, from the name of her late husband, as the 
Hasrat Ali Begum, but whose personal title was the Moti-ul-Nissa, 
or Pearl of Women. She was an elderly woman with a shrewd face 
of considerable power, and she greeted Mabel with the kindness due 
to one who came from her friend the doctor lady, but also with a 
constraint which the visitor could not but recognise. 

Presently a privileged attendant of the Moti-ul-Nissa’s exclaimed at 
the dusty state of Mabel’s habit, and in explaining, with the aid of 
Jehanara, the mishap which had occurred to her, she was able to 
awaken the sympathies of her audience. Ready hands brushed off the 
dust, a bowl of perfumed water was brought that she might bathe her 
sunburnt face, and she was eagerly entreated to take down her hair 
and shake the sand out of it. Not quite liking the look of the comb 
held out to her, however, she contented herself with coiling her hair 
afresh, while an eager girl held a cracked hand-mirror, with a battered 
wooden back, at an angle that made it perfectly impossible for her to see 
herself in it. The women were loud in their exclamations of wonder 
and delight at the sight of the soft fair hair, and presently Mabel became 
aware that the girl in the corner had raised herself on her elbow, reveal- 
ing a face beautiful in its outline, but now haggard and stained with 
tears, and was scowling at her with unmistakable hatred. 

‘‘Is there some one ill in that corner ?”’ she asked of Jehanara. 

‘No, Miss North, not ill—angry and sullen, that’s all.” 

“Poor thing! perhaps she is in trouble,” said Mabel, rising and 
approaching the bed. The girl had turned away again when she saw 
that her glance was observed, and Mabel laid a hand on her shoulder. 
“Can I do anything to help you?” she asked. 

To her astonishment the girl shook off her hand as if it had been a 
snake, and springing up from the couch, burst into a torrent of vitu- 
peration. Her lithe young form shook with passion, her delicate hands 
were clenched, and her voice became at one moment a scream, and at 
the next a hiss. The other women strove in vain to quiet her, and 
Mabel’s efforts to disarm her indignation were fruitless, but as suddenly 
as it had arisen the storm spent itself. Breaking off in the midst of a 
furious sentence, the girl threw up her arms in a gesture of utter 
despair, then dashed herself down again upon the couch, sobbing as 
though her heart would break. 

‘¢What is the matter with her?” asked Mabel, astounded and terri- 
fied. ‘ What does she say?” 


~” 
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Jehanara looked inquiringly at the Moti-ul-Nissa. A nod gave her 
permission to interpret, and she proceeded glibly— 

‘Why, Miss North, she says she hates you, that you’ve stolen away 
her husband with your airs and graces, and then come to gloat over 
her. You mustn’t mind what she says. It's the way with these native 
women ; they’ve got no self-control, you see.’ 

as But I don’t want to steal away her husband. Tell her so. What 
does she mean? Who is she?” 

The other women, breathlessly interested, gathered round as Jehanara 
interpreted the answer to the girl, who sat up with streaming eyes, and 
poured forth a series of fierce, abrupt sentences. 

“She says, Miss North, ‘I am Zeynab, called Rose of the World, 
daughter of Fath-ud-Din, the King of Ethiopia’s Grand Vizier, and 
the fair-haired woman ’—that’s you, Miss North—‘ has stolen from me 
the heart of Bahram Khan, my lord. She has persuaded him to cast 
me off—me, Fath-ud-Din’s daughter—that she may have his house to 
herself, and now she comes to mock me. But let her beware. The 
witch Khadija was not my nurse for nothing, and if poison can dis- 
figure, or steel kill, or fire burn, she shall .pay every anna that she 
owes me.’ Don’t you go and take it to heart, Miss North; she’s a 
poor, wild, uneducated creature, not brought up like us.” 

‘‘ But she must be mad!” cried Mabel. ‘Tell her she is making 
a mistake; that I wouldn’t touch her husband with a pair of tongs— 
that I hate the very sight of him. Tell her that nothing would make me 
marry him if he was free, that my religion would forbid it; and that, 
as he is married already, our law forbids it. Tell her that even if I 
wanted to marry him, my brother would see me dead first—that I 
would beg him to kill me before I stooped to such degradation.” 

Before Mabel, in her crimson indignation, even Jehanara cringed, 
and translated her words without comment. The women looked at 
one another doubtfully, and the Moti-ul-Nissa frowned. The forsaken 
wife spoke again in bitter disdain— 

‘Tt is well to talk thus, when the fair-haired woman has robbed me 
of my lord’s heart for ever. Since she cares so little for it, why did 
she not leave it with Zeynab ? ” 

‘‘ For all that I have done, it is hers still,” said Mabel desperately. 
‘© Ask my sister, the doctor lady, if it is not so. You know her, all 
of you.” 

“Ah, woe is me!” cried Zeynab. ‘ Why did not the doctor lady 
leave me to die as a little child rather than save me by her art that 
misery might come upon me through one of her own house ?” 

‘Peace, Zeynab!” said the Moti-ul-Nissa, ‘The doctor lady 
knows not that thou art my son’s wife. It is not through her that 
this trouble has come. I will send a message to her, that she may 
tell us what to do. If the words of her sister here are true words ”— 
she broke off and looked keenly at Mabel—‘“ it may be that she is 
one of those that ensnare men even without their own will, but such 
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women ought not to place themselves where men are forced to behold 
them.” 

Mabel digested the rebuke, translated with startling plainness by 
Jehanara, as well as she might. ‘I am very sorry,” she said in a 
low voice. ‘My brother said the same thing to me, but I have 
only been here a short time, and I didn’t understand things. Please 
forgive me,” she added, looking first at Zeynab and then at her 
-mother-in-law. ‘I never dreamed that such a thing could happen, 
and I will take care that it never does again.” 

‘“‘ Never again is too late for me,” said Zeynab bitterly. 

“Peace!” said the old lady again. ‘Is it nothing to thee that the 
doctor lady’s sister has humbled herself before thee? Now it is for 
thee to win back thy lord as thou best mayest. And as for thee, Miss 
Sahib,” added the Moti-ul-Nissa severely, “‘choose a husband, since 
that is the custom of thy people, quickly, and see that he is a man 
that will slay any other man that casts his eyes upon thee.” 

‘The Sahib desires the Miss Sahib to be told that the horses have 
been found, and all is ready,” said the little slave-boy, coming unbidden 
into the group, and Mabel wasted no time over her farewells. 

‘“T really think I have never been so uncomfortable in all my life 
she said to herself, as she got out of the room. 

‘Now you see, Miss North, what a trial it must be to me to live 
among such coarse, unrefined creatures as these,” said Jehanara. 


{» 


CHAPTER VI 


LA BELLE ALLIANCE 


OOR Laili!” sighed Mabel, patting the dust-begrimed neck of 

the little mare. There was no fear of Laili’s running away now, 

though she had spirit enough left to struggle gamely through the sand, 
miles of which still stretched between her and home. 

“TI don’t think she’ll be any the worse when she’s had a good rest 
and feed,” said Fitz consolingly. 

“Oh, I hope not. But I know Dick will never let me ride her 
again.” 

‘“‘T see what you mean, and it really wouldn’t be safe. The regiment 
‘are so often at carbine practice, you know, and the tribesmen can’t 
come near the town without letting off their guns to show their friends 
they have arrived. It’s quite an exception when a day passes without 
our hearing shots of some kind.” 

“T know. But she is such a beauty. I can’t bear to give her up.” 

‘“‘Look here, Miss North! a bright idea! Will you let me try to 
break her off this frivolous habit of hers? I’m generally considered 
rather good with horses, and there’s nothing I should like better than 
to cure her for you.” 

“Qh, could you really? Of course, I have still got Majnfin, but he 
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is SO uninteresting to ride compared with her. But won’t it give you 
a great deal of trouble ?”’ 

‘Trouble? Nota bit! I wish it would. Then you might set it 
down as an attempt at an atonement for my carelessness in nearly 
getting you killed to-day. But at any rate, I'll do my best with her, 
honour bright! If the Major will give her stable-room to-night, I’ll 
have a box cleared out for her at my place. My stables are crammed 
with useless old rubbish which has come down to me from General 
Keeling’s time, and my horses camp in the middle of it. By-the-bye, 
Miss North, do you know I can’t feel as I did about Sheikh here ’— 
he looked askance at his own handsome pony—“ since Bahram Khan 
won the Cup on him? It seems as if he must be a sort of traitor, to 
sell his master in that style, you, know. I distinctly saw the fellow 
whisper in his ear before he mounted him, and he was like a lamb at 
once, instead of flinging his heels all over the shop, as he had been 
doing the moment before. Now suppose he’s been hypnotised once 
and for all, what’s to happen if he chooses to trot off and join Bahram 
Khan any day we may chance to meet him? I shall look a nice sort 
of fool.” 

‘Get Bahram Khan arrested for horse-stealing, I should think,” 
said Mabel, with rather a forced laugh. “But how is it that that 
dreadful man is here at all? I hope you got a word with that Hindu 
who told us he was away.” 

‘‘Ah, but he had us there, unfortunately, you see. Narayan Sing 
told us that his master had started for Nalapur, but as we didn’t ask 
whether he had come back, he wasn’t obliged to say anything, and he 
didn’t. Bahram Khan told me himself how it is he’s here. It seems 
that when he got to Nalapur his uncle intimated that he could run 
the funeral without his assistance, and more than hinted, as I under- | 
stand, that he had had too much to do with it already. Hence he 
thinks it well to hide his cousinly grief in his ancestral fortress, until 
he can get the Commissioner to tackle Ashraf Ali for him again, I 
suppose.” 

“More trouble!” sighed Mabel. 

“T’m afraid so. The Kumpsioner Sahib is scarcely likely to take 
such a slap in the face quietly. His protege has been snubbed, and I 
rather think he will insist on knowing the reason why.” 

Mabel sighed again, and they spoke little after that, save to en- 
courage the horses as they toiled through the loose sand. Arrived 
at the gate of the compound, she asked Fitz to come in and have some 
lunch, but he laughed. 

‘‘No lunch for me to-day, Miss North. I must tear home and get 
a fresh horse, and ride out to the Major. You don’t realise that I 
have taken a good bit of the afternoon off as well as the morning that 
he granted me, and that the wigging I shall get is thoroughly well 
earned.”’ 

‘I'll intercede for you the minute Dick comes in.” 
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« Ah, it will have happened before that. But never mind; it’s in 
a good cause—couldn’t be in a fairer,” said Fitz audaciously, as he 
rode off. 

‘I’m afraid that boy is going to be silly,” said Mabel seriously to 
herself as she mounted the verandah steps; but on catching sight of 
Georgia, all thought of Fitz and his foolishness faded from her mind. 

“Qh, Georgie, such a day of adventures! I’ve been thrown, and 
Ive paid a call on Bahram Khan and found him at home, and I’ve 
penetrated into the recesses of an Eastern harem, and I’ve been talked 
to more disagreeably than I ever was in my life.” 

“Mab!” was Georgia’s shocked exclamation, ‘how could you? 
How could Mr. Anstruther let you? Was the harem Bahram 
Khan’s ?” 

“ Yes, of course, and Mr. Anstruther had no voice in the matter. 
I preferred to sit with the ladies rather than with their lord and 
master. And O Georgie! Bahram Khan’s Ethiopian wife is your little 
Zeynab, Fath-ud-Din’s daughter, and she thinks—she thinks—I don’t 
know how to say it—she has got it into her head that I aspire to the 
honour of being the second Mrs. Bahram Khan.” 

“ Mab!” cried Georgia again helplessly. 

“Yes, and there was a fearful yellow woman there, who says she’s 
English 

‘‘T know, that dreadful person Jehanara. Oh, Mab, Dick will be 
angry when he knows you have been talking to her! She is Bahram 
Khan’s evil genius—inspires all his plots first, and then helps him to 
carry them out. She came here once as his ambassadress, but Dick 
would have nothing to do with her, and forbade me to let her come 
into the house. You see, politicals have to be very jealous of any 
Europeans or Eurasians gaining influence with native princes. And 
now she will make capital out of her acquaintance with you.’ 

‘““My dear Georgie, will you kindly tell me how I could help 
speaking to her when she was the only possible interpreter between 
the ladies and me? Really one might think I had plotted for all 
these horrid things to happen, when you know they were pure acci- 
dents. And you won’t sympathise a bit, though I’m almost out of my 
mind with worry. ‘These women trust you ; assure them, swear to 
them, that I have no designs on Bahram Khan, for if they go on 
believing it I don’t know what I shall do.” 

“T will do everything I can, of course, but Dick will be so 
vexed 7 

“ Dick!” Mabel almost screamed. ‘Dick is to know nothing of 
this. Georgie, I absolutely forbid you to say a word to him about it. 
Isn’t it enough for him to be always casting up against me that mis- 
take I made the other day, without his having this to bother me about 
as well?” 

“You must have a horribly guilty conscience, Mab. I’m sure Dick 
has never said a word to you about what you did.” 
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“ No, but he has looked it again and again. And I will not have 
him told about this absurd fancy of poor jealous Zeynab’s. You 
couldn’t be so dishonourable, Georgie, as to tell your husband another 
person’s secret against her will.” 

“T can’t tell him if you forbid it, but I wish you would let me. 
Very likely it is some plot of Jehanara’s to make the poor little wife 
miserable, but it may have some political bearing, and I think he ought 
to know. Let me tell him, Mab.” : 

‘‘ No, you’re not to. I shall never have the smallest confidence in 
you again if you do. It can’t concern Dick or anybody but myself, 
and the only reason I told you was that you might use your influence 
with the women to make them see how silly the idea was. If you 
speak of it to any one else, you will have betrayed my trust in you.” 


Some four days later, Georgia was returning home from afternoon-tea 
at the Grahams’. She had left Mabel to comfort Flora, whose fiance had 
returned to his duties at Fort Shah Nawaz, and Dick had ridden across 
the frontier to settle a tribal dispute, and would not be back till late. 
Georgia felt tired and depressed, and visions of the couch in her own 
room, and the latest magazines that had reached Alibad, floated en- 
ticingly before her. As she drove up to the house, however, she caught 
a glimpse of a camel taking its ease before a heap of fodder spread on 
a square of rough cloth in the stable-yard. One of the high hooded 
saddles used by native women of distinction lay near it, and two or 
three strange men were gossiping with the servants. The inference 
was obvious, and it was no surprise to Georgia to be met by her maid 
Rahah with the announcement that the Eye-of-the-Begum was waiting 
to see her. Mysterious as the news sounded, it referred only to the 
confidential attendant of the Moti-ul-Nissa, and the old woman was 
very soon established on the floor of Georgia’s room. The curtain 
over the door, which served as a danger signal on these occasions, was 
drawn, and Rahah stationed outside it to warn Dick not to intrude 
when he returned, and the visitor was therefore able to lay aside her 
veil and make herself at home. As for Georgia, she had learnt by 
experience that however little a native might have to tell, he or she 
invariably displayed a misdirected ingenuity in lengthening the telling 
of it, and she resigned herself to the loss of the quiet time she had 
anticipated, and made the customary polite inquiries with patience. 
When these had been answered, and the Eye-of-the-Begum had duly 
asked after the health of Dick and Mabel, and delivered her mistress’s 
salaams and good wishes to Georgia, paying a compliment in passing 
to her hostess’s coffee and sweets, she prepared at last to approach the 
subject of business, but strictly in her own fashion. 

‘‘ Many years ago, O doctor lady,” she began, ‘a troop of robbers 
met a man leading a fine horse richly caparisoned. ‘O brother, who 
art thou?’ asked they. ‘I am So-and-so, the servant of Such-an-one, 
and I am leading this horse to my master’s son as a gift from his 
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uncle,’ he replied. Then they took away the horse and beat the man, 
but let him go. But verily he was unfortunate that day, for he fell in 
with a second troop of robbers, who asked him who he was. ‘Truly,’ 
said he, ‘I am So-and-so, the servant of Such-an-one, and I carry to 
my master’s son as a gift from his father a gold chain which is con- 
cealed in my turban.’ Now before this they had intended to kill 
him, but finding the chain, they took it and his clothes, and bade 
him make haste to depart. Hiding by day and travelling by night, he 
accomplished the rest of his journey, and presented himself before 
his master’s son, who, seeing a footsore man wearing only a ragged 
loincloth, asked him in astonishment who he was. ‘ Verily,’ he said, 
‘I am So-and-so, the servant of Such-an-one, and I bring to my 
master’s son the gift which his mother has sent him.’ And thus say- 
ing, he took from his armpit the great pearl which is called nowadays 
the Mountain of Milk, which is among the treasures of the Amirs of 
Nalapur, having carried it safely through the country of the robbers. 
Then his master’s son commanded that a robe of honour should be 
put upon him, and gave him a horse and arms.” 

‘“‘ He deserved them thoroughly,” said Georgia. 

‘True, O doctor lady. But thy servant is now as that man was. 
Here is my horse with its rich trappings,” she held out an empty 
liniment-bottle. “The pains which were banished by the medicine 
from my mistress’s limbs have returned, and she desires more of it. 
But of the gold chain concealed in the turban there is much to say, 
and even more of the great pearl hidden in the armpit, wherefore, O 
doctor lady, be wary lest there be any that can hear us.” 

Georgia rose obediently, and looked outside the windows, under the 
bed, and into the wardrobe. Having demonstrated that there were no 
eavesdroppers about, she returned to her visitor. 

“ First, then, O doctor lady, thy servant will reveal the chain of 
gold. My mistress’s son has looked upon the face of the Miss Sahib, 
thy lord’s sister, and his heart 1s hot with love of her. He has said 
to his mother, ‘Get her for me to wife, for I cannot sleep by night 
nor eat by day for thinking of her.’ ” 

‘‘] am astonished that the Hasrat Ali Begum should venture to 
send such a message to me,” said Georgia coldly, rising as she spoke, 
but the old woman caught at her dress. 

‘Nay, hear me out, O doctor lady. My mistress strove her utmost 
to dissuade her son, for truly it is not well for East to mate with West, 
nor Moslem with Christian, neither is it pleasant for her to think of a 
daughter-in-law who will desire to change everything in the harem, and 
rule the whole house because she is English. It is out of love for 
thee, O doctor lady, and thy lord, who is just and fears no man, that 
my mistress speaks. For these were the words of Syad Bahram Khan, 
my mistress’s son :—‘ Tell Nath Sahib that if he will give me his sister, 
I desire no dowry with her, but only his friendship. Let him speak 
with my uncle to acknowledge me as his heir, and grant me the 
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honours and dignities which should belong to the Amir that is to be, 
and I will live in peace with them both, and strengthen them against 
all their enemies. Fath-ud-Din’s daughter shall go back to her father’s 
house, to make it plain that I look no longer to Ethiopia for support, 
and that Nath Sahib’s sister shall have no rival in the harem. And 
moreover, am not I high in favour with Barkaraf Sahib, whose eye is 
evil against Nath Sahib? If Nath Sahib will make friends with me, I 
will speak for him to the Kumpsioner Sahib, so that he shall look 
favourably upon him, and the province will be at peace, and Nath 
Sahib’s praise in all men’s mouths.’ ” 

‘‘Surely you must see yourself that the idea is absurd?” said 
Georgia, as gently as she could. “I can’t be too thankful that 
Bahram Khan did not send a message direct to my husband. He 
would have . 

‘That was Jehanara’s advice, O doctor lady. She bade my 
mistress’s son gather his followers and ride boldly with them to de- 
mand the Miss Sahib from thy lord. But my mistress, knowing that 
Nath Sahib’s hand is always ready, feared for her son, and spoke 
prudently to him :—*‘ Nay, my son, do not so, or Nath Sahib will 
think thee ignorant of the customs of thine own people, and intending 
an insult to his house. Rather let thy mother speak for thee, that all 
things may be done according to custom, and the maiden’s relations 
not angered.’ ”’ 

‘And what about my poor little Zeynab?” asked Georgia. ‘ What 
does she think of all these negotiations ?”’ 

“She is a fool,” returned the old woman shortly. ‘When the 
Miss Sahib came into the harem the other day, she was angry and 
reviled her, and the Miss Sahib was angry also, and bade Jehanara tell 
her that she would not so much as touch her lord with the staff of a 
lance. Now at this the foolish girl was comforted, but her jealousy 
was only laid to rest for a moment, and because her lord would not 
suffer her to be near him, and drove her away with bitter mockings, 
she taunted him in her rage with the Miss Sahib’s words, so that he 
fell into a terrible fury, and beat her, and tore off her jewels, hoping 
that she would return of her own will to her father’s house.” 

“Brute!” murmured Georgia, with white lips. ‘But why didn’t 
he divorce the poor child ?” 

‘‘He would have done so, O doctor lady, had not Jehanara re- 
minded him that if Nath Sahib rejected his proffer of friendship, it 
would be well for him not to make himself enemies in Ethiopia. She 
desires to see thy lord humbled, O doctor lady, and she knows that 
the Vizier Fath-ud-Din hates him also. But the Lady Zeynab offered 
no resistance to her lord’s treatment of her, dreading only lest he 
should send her from him.” 

“Upon my word!” cried Georgia, “I wish Bahram Khan had 
presented his request to my husband in person. He would have 
deserved whatever he got.” 
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The visitor sighed patiently. “Thou art strange in thy ways, O 
doctor lady, after the manner of thy people. Why should it matter 
to thee that an Ethiopian woman is beaten by her husband, when 
thine own lord’s fate is trembling in the balance? ‘Think rather of 
him and of thyself than of this foolish girl And now to come to my 
messave of messages, even the great pearl, which is from the mouth of 
my mistress’s brother, the Amir Ashraf Ali Khan. It is known to no 
one but his Highness’s self and the wise and learned mullah Aziz-ud- Din, 
whom he sent on an errand to my mistress’s son, but with this secret 
message for my mistress’s own ear. These are the words of the Amir 
Sahib :—‘ Say to my friend, Nath Sahib, What is to be the end of 
these things? Since thy first coming hither I have obeyed thy voice, 
as I did that of thy father-in-law, Sinjaj Kilin, and all has gone well 
with me. I saw at my side my nephew, Bahadar Shah, who was to 
me as a son, my Sardars brought their tribute at the due seasons, and 
the Ethiopians durst not cross my borders, while thy wisdom and 
Justice settled all boundary disputes to the admiration of my wisest 
men. Now all this is changed. Bahadar Shah is gone from me, and 
Barkaraf Sahib orders me to receive in his stead the unnatural wretch 
who sought to slay me, his benefactor. Even now he rebukes me with 
great words because I would not suffer the mockery of his presence at 
the grave of him he slew. Speak, then, O my friend, and let me know 
thy mind. Who is Barkaraf Sahib that he should thrust himself into 
the affairs of this frontier of mine and thine? He cannot speak our 
tongue nor judge according to our customs, and he never beheld the 
face of Sinjaj Kilin Sahib Bahadar. Surely his presumption and the 
evil of his doings cannot be known to the Sarkar? Wilt thou obtain 
leave for me to make a journey to the Court of the Great Lord Sahib, 
or of the Empress herself, that there I may lay the truth before them ? 
Or if the Kumpsioner Sahib stands in the way of this, let me present a 
petition truthfully drawn up.’”’ 

The ambassadress paused, but Georgia shook her head. ‘No, it 
would be no use,” she said. ‘ The Kumpsioner Sahib has the ear Ber 
the Sarkar, and that gives him a free hand here.” 

‘Is it so, O doctor lady? Then listen to the last words of Ashraf 
Ali Khan: ‘Let Nath Sahib but say the word, and this frontier shall 
be no place for the Kumpsioner Sahib. Already my Sardars are mur- 
muring against his doings, and the tribes resent his treatment of their 
friend. Ata signal from me they will rise all along the border, and force 
the Kumpsioner Sahib to flee for his life, so that the Empress shall say, 
“ Verily Barkaraf Sahib is no fit ruler for the men of Khemistan.” But 
when he is gone, Nath Sahib shall quell the rising without drawing a 
single sword, so that the Empress will send him a robe of honour and 
a state elephant, and name him ruler of Khemistan and the frontier for 
ever. Send back but one word through the mullah Aziz-ud-Din, whom 
I have despatched to amuse my nephew with empty words and grudg- 
ing gifts, in obedience to the Kumpsioner Sahib, and the thing is done.’ ”’ 
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“Oh no, no!” cried Georgia, “that must never be. A rising now 
would only ruin my husband, and the Kumpsioner Sahib would be 
stronger than ever before. More than this, O Eye-of-the-Begum, such 
are not the ways of the English. Because the Kumpsioner Sahib is 
set over my husband, he is to be obeyed, and to intrigue against him 
or plot for his disgrace would be in our eyes a deadly wrong. The 
matter 1s ended.” 

**So be it, O doctor lady. The hands of Ashraf Ali Khan are clean. 
And one word more: see that thy lord seek a husband quickly for the 
Miss Sahib. Why does he not give her to the Dipty Sahib?” This 
was Fitz Anstruther, in his capacity of Dick’s assistant or deputy. 
‘“‘ He is young and well-spoken, and such a man as women love.” 

“‘T should like nothing better,” said Georgia, with a sigh, “but I 
rather think the Miss Sahib will choose a husband for herself. And 
hark! I hear the Major Sahib returning. You will rest this night in 
the guest-house in the compound with your attendants ? ” 

‘‘ Even so, O doctor lady, and in the morning I will return to Dera 
Gul with the medicine for my mistress, and with such words as the 
wisdom of the night may dispose thee and thy lord to send in answer 
to the Amir Sahib’s message.” 

Georgia shook her head again sadly as she delivered the old woman 
into Rahah’s charge, and having seen her safely out of the way, went 
to find Dick. He had got rid of his heavy boots, and was lounging 
luxuriously in a long chair in his den. 

‘That you at last, Georgie? Come in, old girl. How has the 
world gone with you all day? I’m just comfortably tired, and at 
peace with all mankind. What’s up? Some obstinate patient who 
will die, eh?” 

“No, nothing of that kind. I have had a messenger from Dera 
Gul.” . 

“Not that awful East Indian woman, I hope?” Dick raised himself 
suddenly. 

“No; the Eye-of-the-Begum, with a very secret message from the 
Amir. He wants you to join with him to get rid of the Commissioner.” 

‘“‘ He does, does he? I thought Burgrave’s last reprimand would 
wake him up a bit. He made it pretty clear that Bahram Khan was 
to be recognised as heir, and admitted to all the privileges of the post. 
It’s funny, isn’t it, that our respected superior doesn’t seem to sce what 
a creepy sort of thing it is to take into your bosom a snake that’s tried 
to bite you already? Oh, Georgie, it is calculated to make a man 
swear when he sees a fellow like Burgrave, who has far less knowledge 
of district work than young Anstruther, and that so long ago that he’s 
forgotten all about it, sent to upset a province where he doesn’t even 
know the language, simply because he can write nice reports and is a 
favourite at Simla. I can’t make pretty speeches to exalted personages, 
but I can keep this frontier quiet, and they won’t let me do it.” 

‘“T know; it’s perfectly shameful. But, Dick, I have something 
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else to tell you that will make you laugh, though it’s rather hornd. 
Bahram Khan would like to marry Mab.” 

Dick bounced out of his chair. “The dirty hound! How dare 
he? He had better look out for the next time he comes across me! 
Why hadn’t he the pluck to bring his impudent message himself ?” 

‘‘T think his mother fancied the consequences might be disagree- 
able. He is good enough to offer his friendship as a bait.” 

‘Thanks! I’d rather be without it. The whole thing is a plot, 
Georgie—a palpable plot to try and get me into trouble with Burgrave. 
There was no hint of this atrocious idea when Mab was at Dera Gul 
the other day, or we should have heard of it.” Georgia felt uncomfort- 
able, but her promise to Mabel kept her silent. ‘It’s a clumsy trick 
devised on the spur of the moment. If I pretended to nibble at it, 
the next thing would be that Burgrave would be informed I was in- 
triguing against him, and had offered my sister to Bahram Khan as a 
bribe to attract him to my side. We are on the down-grade, Georgie. 
I didn’t know they had got so far as inventing false accusations against 
me yet. Pah! it makes a man sick of the whole thing.” 

“I fancy that Bahram Khan has had the idea in his mind longer 
than you imagine,” Georgia ventured to say. 

‘©Qh, you’re a match-maker, as I’ve told you before. Please keep 
your speculations for pleasanter subjects in future. But I say, it’s 
rather fine that the Commissioner should have Bahram Khan for a 
rival! I should just like to tell him so.” 

“ But do you really think Mr. Burgrave is in love with Mab? ” 

‘“‘ If he isn’t, why does he stick on here so long without bringing off 
his great coup? He says it’s because of the Christmas holidays, but 
a trifle like that wouldn’t hold him back generally. My idea is that 
he wants to make sure of her before breaking with me.” 

‘‘But she would have nothing to do with him in any case if he 
broke with you.” 

‘You think so? Well, we shall see.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“‘ Nobly, nobly, Cape’ St. Vincent to the north-west died away, 
Sunset ran one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay ; 
Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay, 

In the dimmest north-east distance dawned Gibraltar, grand and 
grey.” — BROWNING. 


HERE are probably few places which, in interest of historic 
T association, can compare with Gibraltar, or, as it is more 
familiarly known to those who have lived under its shadow, 
the Rock. But the importance of its ownership is more than one of 
mere sentiment, for Gibraltar, from its position at the extreme south 
of the Spanish peninsula, is a natural sentinel over our interests in the 
East. No ship can enter or leave the Mediterranean at this western 
entrance without passing in sight, and—a strong point in time of hos- 
tility—in artillery range of its batteries. 

Since the far-off days when the early Phoenicians, braving the very 
real perils of Scylla and Charybdis, first steered their frail barques 
across the inland sea and finally landed on the shores of the myste-. 
rious Gib-el-Tarik—to give it its ancient name—to the time when 
Nelson, with the 7rafalgar in tow, dropped anchor off the Mole, the 
Rock was almost continually the scene of strife. In fact, more 
blood has been shed and more enmity between nations engendered 
for the possession of this little strip of territory than has been occa- 
sioned by a century’s wars in almost any other part of the globe. 

The “fortune of war,’ in respect to Gibraltar, has indeed been 
strange. In the early days it seems to have been alternately in 
the hands of the Moors and the Spanish. In token of the occu- 
pancy by the former the Moorish Castle, which still stands, was built 
by Abul Hamez as long ago as the year a.D. 742. This ancient strong- 
‘hold now fulfils the dual purpose of an artillery store and a civil 
prison. 

For many years the Moors, under a succession of governors, re- 
tained possession of their prize. As their civilisation waned, however, 
so did the power of their hereditary foes increase, until finally Spain 
succeeded in driving the invaders back across the Straits. The vast 
importance, from a strategical point of view, of Gibraltar was promptly 
recognised by: its new possessors, and the splendid fortifications which 
they now built enabled them to withstand the many stern sieges to 
which they were still constantly subjected. 

The story of its capture by Admiral Rooke in 1704—ever since 
which day the English flag has floated over its ramparts—is one of 
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the most brilliant episodes in our history. But this, as well as the 
stirring events of its defence under General Elliott, during the years 
of the “Great Siege,” is too well known to need recapitulation here. 
From that day to the present time no alien has been permitted to pass 
through the barrier gates, save on sufferance. 

On an average, between fifteen and twenty thousand Spaniards daily 
come into Gibraltar from the neighbouring towns of La Linea,San Roque, 
Campamento, and Algeciras. Itis quite a sight to be present early in 
the morning at the gates of the bay-side barrier, which stands a few 
hundred yards from the commencement of the outer ramparts of the 
town proper. This barrier is in such a position that it is flanked on 
the one side by a piece of artificial water known as “ The Inundation,”’ 
and on the other by the sea. As these gates guard the only approach 
from Spain by land, it is practically impossible, without recourse to 
violence, to enter the town by road after they are closed. 

Every morning, as soon as the gates are opened by an important 
functionary styled the ‘“ Key Sergeant,” an eager crowd clamour for 
admission. A ceaseless stream of people now pour in. Cabs, crowded 
with three or four families, donkeys staggering under immense loads 
of fruit and wine-skins, with soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors, and 
peasants both simple and otherwise, besiege the officials at the little 
police station erected at this spot. Entry to the fortress is seldom 
refused to any, except in the case of known bad characters, &c. But 
even then the police please themselves to a great extent. As fresh 
constables are on duty daily, all of whom have widely different ideas 
as to the necessary standard of virtue to be observed, it follows that a 
good many undesirable people contrive to get in. It has even been 
hinted, although also repudiated as a foul calumny, that a surreptitious 
presentation of a pesefa or two has occasionally solved any doubt as to 
the bona fides of the applicant in the mind of the official Robert. 

A small pasteboard ticket, on which 1s printed ‘ Permit to enter 
Gibraltar until first evening gun-fire,” is the form that the “ticket of 
leave” takes. These are only meant for casual labourers, mule- 
drivers, fruit pedlars, tobacco and wine sellers, and so forth. Those 
who are regularly employed in the town, or gentlemen and their families 
wishing to pay visits, can always enter without previously going through 
the formality of applying for permission. 

The number of residents is about twenty thousand. In addition, a 
garrison of about five thousand British troops is always maintained. 
This number forms the standing population, but, with the reinforce- 
ments from the surrounding country who come in for the day, the 
average daily number of people in Gibraltar is at least forty thousand. 
Although they have nominally come here to work, the main business 
of three parts of the aliens who thus enter the town on daily permit is 
smuggling, pure and simple. ‘There is no duty on tobacco brought 
into Gibraltar, but all that is taken out into Spain is subjected to a 
duty by the Spanish Customs officials. A great quantity is smuggled 
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across the border every night after dusk, packed in bales on specially 
trained dogs. Women and children, even, also carry a considerable 
amount with them. A police inspector states that it is quite within 
the mark to assert that three out of every five peasants who leave at 
evening gun-fire, carry several pounds of tobacco and bundles of 
cigars concealed about their persons. 

The comparatively small amount of space on which it is permitted 
to build being excessively limited, Gibraltar is very much crowded. 
Roughly speaking, the inhabited portions are at either end, while the 
centre portion is occupied by the Alameda, or public gardens. At the 
south end is the district of Rosia, with the barracks of Buena Vista, 
Windmill Hill, Naval Victualling Yard, Hospital, Magazines, and Dock- 
yard as the most important buildings. At the north is the commercial 
part of the town. Here the chief points of interest are the Ragged 
Staff (P. & O. landing-place), flanked by the Saluting Battery, the Con- 
vent, where is the residence of H.E. the Governor, the Grand Case- 
mates Barracks, the Market, and the Waterport Wharf, from which 
steamers ply across the bay to the Spanish and North African coasts. 

The first sight of Gibraltar from the sea is an impressive one. Far 
ahead in the distance one sees, from the deck of the outward-bound 
steamer, a great grey mass of indefinite shape, looming up towards the 
clouds. As the ship approaches the mass takes form. Presently the 
lighthouse is sighted, and as one rounds Europa Point, and slips past 
Rosia and the heights of Windmill Hill Flats, dotted with buildings, 
the calm waters of the bay are entered, and the anchor chains rattle 
through the hawse-holes, under the shadow of the far-famed Rock. 

It is a common mistake to imagine that Gibraltar is nothing but a 
great barren rock ; as a matter of fact, this is by no means the case. 
In the height of the summer months certainly the fierce heat burns 
some portions of its surface, especially the upper ones, to a brownish 
tint. Still the lower slopes are covered with a mass of luxuriant 
tropical vegetation. Figs, olives, dates, oranges, and bananas grow in 
profusion in its sandy soil. Everywhere are highly flowering geraniums 
and creepers and shrubs in endless variety. ‘The vine and the succu- 
lent prickly pear seem to flourish in the very stones, while the clematis 
and rose run wild in many parts. 

Flowers and shrubs are carefully cultivated, and fulfil a most useful 
purpose in concealing batteries and magazines. Often a mossy bank, 
covered with ferns and flowers, hides a frowning gun or pile of shells. 
The guns in such positions are, as a further precaution, painted green 
in harmony with their surroundings. From a little distance they can- 
not then be observed, and the uninitiated visitor has no idea of their 
propinquity. Everywhere are batteries and barracks, with gardens, 
trees, and flowers in the most picturesque profusion imaginable. At 
every turn, some new feature, something of interest, delights the eye. 

The low-storied, flat-roofed, whitewashed houses, with their green 
jalousies, half hidden by luxuriant creepers, have a very pleasing effect. 
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The public buildings in sight are not particularly striking, but the 
Asylum, nestling in a shady grove’on the slopes of the Alameda, is 
charmingly situated. At the summit of the Rock is the Signal Station, 
from which, on a calm day, a ship at sea can be observed when forty 
miles distant. An aérial railway—a somewhat primitive construction 
of wire rope and revolving drum—is used to furnish stores to the staff 
of this elevated quarter. 

It is worth while, if time permits, making the ascent of about 1300 
feet, if only for the sake of the view which is to be obtained. One Is 
then on the summit of one of the famous Pillars of Hercules, and the 
other, Mons Abyla, across the Straits, is easily discernible. In fine 
weather can be seen Ceuta, once visited by Hannibal, and also Tangier 
and Cape Spartel in North Africa. On the Spanish coast lie, glistening 
in the bright sunlight, Algeciras, Campamento, San Roque, and Mount 
Carbonera, and in the distance the high range of the Severnia de 
Ronda and the Sierra Nevadas are visible. 

A stroll through the Alameda well repays the visitor. The gardens 
contain some of the most beautiful scenery in the south of Andalusia. 
In their preparation a vast expenditure of both labour and money has 
been entailed. Still, this has been fully justified by the results. 
Brightly flowering plants and creepers charm the eye in every direc- 
tion. No less than four hundred and fifty-six species are indigenous 
to Gibraltar, and most of them are here carefully cultivated. Here 
and there are tastefully designed grottoes and fountains, bordered with 
cypress and myrtle trees, while numerous pines afford a grateful pro- 
tection from the sun. Many varieties of butterflies and bright-hued 
birds flit hither and thither from tree to tree. 

Still, these sylvan groves are not altogether given up to such Arcadian 
simplicity. A parade-ground occupies a clearing at the northern 
entrance. On its borders are the Assembly Rooms and the Benatay 
Theatre. A hundred-ton gun, a marvel of modern mechanism, loaded 
and trained by hydraulic power and fired by electricity, is half con- 
cealed by an immense bank, thickly planted with shrubs. The 
‘‘ Victoria Battery’ contains some powerful guns, and there are also, 
in various sheltered positions, several magazines and shell stores. 

Altogether a walk through the Alameda is of great interest, and its 
shady paths form a welcome retreat from the dust and heat of the 
crowded streets. In the evening, when a military band performs, it is 
the rendezvous of the majority of the inhabitants. In the afternoon, 
however, it is chiefly given up to nurse-maids. 

On landing at the Ragged Staff Wharf, most people make first ot 
all for the Galleries. This entails a journey through the town, which 
it will be found interesting to make on foot. 

Passing under the arch of the Southport Gate, the entrance to the 
main street is gained. The first building of note now met with is the 
Convent, as is named the Governor’s residence. It is built of red 
sandstone, and, from the outside, is not altogether imposing. _ Inside, 
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however, it is full of interest. The foundations of the old Convent, 
on whose site the present building stands, were laid in the year 1480. 

In one part of the building is the office of the Military Secretary, to 
whom application for permission to visit the Galleries must be made. 
Armed with the necessary authority (which is easily obtained when the 
powers that be are convinced that no sinister designs on the life and 
property of her Majesty’s loyal and faithful lieges are entertained), the 
journey is continued. 

Waterport Street, or Calle Real in Spanish, is the chief commercial 
quarter of the town. It has some fairly good shops, and several ex- 
cellent cafés and hotels. The street is an exceedingly interesting one, 
on account of the cosmopolitan character of its habitués. The number 
of Moors and Arabs, in their picturesque dress of flowing bernous and 
turban-crowned fez, who live in the town is surprising. In the time of 
the periodical disturbances which occur in Morocco, numbers of them 
leave for the more hospitable shores of Gibraltar. Here they generally 
earn their livelihood as vendors of fruit and poultry produce. Their 
cry, Huevos se venden aqui (“ Eggs for sale”), soon becomes familiar to 
residents. They are a finely built race of people, and are exceedingly 
well behaved. They are honest and sober, generous to their own race, 
and never quarrel with the Spanish tradespeople. 

The curiosity shops, kept by Hindoos, offer for sale an assortment 
of goods from the gorgeous East. The contents of many of these 
warehouses are of the greatest beauty, and are also exceedingly valuable. 
The owners are curious people to deal with, and scarcely seem to care 
in the least whether you buy anything or not. Indeed, the prohibitive 
prices at which they appraise their goods renders the doing of any 
business, save by millionaires, almost impossible. When one comes to 
know them, many of their little peculiarities are discovered. For in- 
stance, if the price of a carpet is asked, they will calmly state a sum of 
money which is about ten times more than they are prepared to accept. 
When the customer indignantly announces his intention of not giving 
anything like the amount demanded, they blandly remark, ‘“ Very 
likely,” and, reversing positions, inquire what he is prepared to give? 
The Oriental dearly loves a bargain, and would feel hurt if one offered 
to buy any of hjs goods at his own valuation. A Hebrew, however, 
will pursue one half-way down the street rather than let one depart 
without making a purchase. 

A stroll through this street is full of interest, and at every turn the 
real cosmopolitanism of the town is borne upon one. A babel of 
tongues fills the air; Jews and Gentiles, of every nationality and class, 
throng the narrow pavements; Greeks and Turks from the Levant 
gesticulate at street corners; Moors from Morocco, and coal-black 
negroes from the Desert, offer their merchandise in the curious little 
box-like shops that are wedged in, here and there, along the route; 
Europeans of all races crowd the cafés; and men-of-warsmen and 
British soldiers walk boldly along, as if they individually owned the 
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town. The rest of the crowd is chiefly composed of native hucksters 
and fruit pedlars. 

An infantry battalion, with blare of bugles and roll of drums, march- 
ing to the drill-ground on the outskirts of the town, causes a tempo- 
rary suspension of the traffic. As one stands aside to watch them 
pass, we feel proud of the well-set-up, bronzed, and soldierly-looking 
men comprising its ranks. Very different are they from the few speci- 
mens of undersized, unclean-looking Spanish carboneros, who aim- 
lessly loaf about the streets. A turning to the right, and a short 
ascent up a somewhat steep road, brings us to the entrance to the 
lower line of galleries near the Moorish Castle. The credentials are 
handed to the commander of the guard, who, after satisfying himself 
that they are in order, and that we contemplate no improper designs 
on Government property, details a gunner of the Artillery to act as 
guide: 

A vast amount of locking and unlocking of gates now ensues, and 
in a few minutes the explorer finds himself walking along a narrow 
passage cut out of the rock, and in a gallery. Although only the 
“lower lines” are open to visitors, all the galleries are very similar. 
For the first hundred yards or so it is quite dark. The lantern 
carried by the guide casts strange shadows on the walls, glisten- 
ing from the limestone of which they are chiefly composed, and 
a peculiar eerie feeling seizes new-comers. Presently, a faint light 
ahead denotes an embrasure. Looking through the opening, the main 
road into Spain and the Bay of Gibraltar, crowded with shipping, and 
the white houses of Algeciras, are seen far below. 

A vast chamber, called St. George’s Hall, hewn out of the solid 
rock, affords a suitable halting-place. The gallery, pierced at intervals 
with embrasures, each duly provided with its gun and pile of ammuni- 
tion, stretches out to a seemingly interminable distance. The amount 
of labour entailed by this wonderful feat of engineering seems stupen- 
dous, when one thinks of the critical period at which it was undertaken. 
The excavations were made chiefly by convict labour, under the super- 
intendence of a Sergeant Ince of the Royal Engineers, during the 
stormy times of the great siege. The labour, vast as it was, was 
amply repaid by the damage that the guns, which they were able to 
get into position, inflicted on the enemy. Without their assistance 
the history of the Rock would probably have been very different. Mr. 
Ince was rewarded with a commission, and a piece of ground, known 
as ‘“‘Ince’s Farm,” was also presented to him. 

As time, tide, and P. & O. boats wait for no one, it soon becomes 
necessary to retrace one’s steps. 

In order of importance, the Market is the next point of interest. 
This is situated near the Waterport Wharf. The roadway, a continua- 
tion of the main street, leads across the drill square of the Casemate 
Barracks. One pauses for a moment to watch a squad of khaki-clothed 
white-helmeted men at drill. A sentry, pacing his beat outside the 
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guard-room, appears to be as unconcerned with the novelty of his 
surroundings as if he were again in a peaceful English barrack-yard. 
It scarcely seems to be a case of ‘times change, and we with them.” 
At home or abroad it is all one to Atkins, his pipe-clay and military 
paraphernalia accompany him, and everything is done “according to 
routine.” 

Passing under an archway at the further end of the square brings 
one to the Market. 

This is divided into several portions. In the one are displayed eggs 
and poultry by Moors, who seem to make a special business of the 
sale of such produce; another portion is devoted to the native fisher- 
men, who offer an excellent variety in the way of turbot, soles, red 
mullet, cod, and mackerel. The third division of the Market is that in 
which fruit and vegetables are sold. The fruit is chiefly remarkable 
for the excellence of its quality and its extraordinary cheapness. 

Of the fruits of the earth there is in Gibraltar, in due season, an 
almost endless variety. Figs, cherries, oranges, and sweet lemons, 
raisins from Valencia, and nuts from Barcelona, with apricots, prickly 
pears, and grapes, can be obtained at a most trifling charge. The most 
delicious muscatel grapes are in June sold for twopence a pound. In 
England the price for such grapes would be from four to six shillings, 
and this after their delicate flavour had deteriorated by carriage. 

After grapes, cherries and apricots are the choicest fruits of Spain. 
Extremely low prices prevail. In fact, so much is this the case, that 
for a few pence a basket can be filled with the choicest of oranges, 
bananas, grapes, and figs, both fresh and dried. 

The apple does not appear to flourish in this part of the country. 
Strawberries, also, are very poor in quality. Nearly all of the fruit and 
vegetables that come into the Market are the produce of the country 
within a few miles of Gibraltar. 

After the market-place has been explored, and a stock of fruit duly 
laid in, it is probably time to think about retracing one’s steps. In 
walking, some twenty minutes will be consumed ; if a cab is chartered, 
less than half that time will suffice. 

On arriving again at the Ragged Staff, a boat, manned by a couple 
of swarthy Spaniards, is engaged. Their fee for the row to the anchor- 
age, a couple of hundred yards away, is one escudo (two shillings) a 
head. This, of course, is rank extortion, but it has to be put up with, 
as there is no other way of returning to the ship. 

The short pull across the calm water of the bay is soon over, 
and once more one ascends the gangway laden with mementoes of 
Gibraltar. Scarcely is the deck fairly gained when the screw revolves, 
and the great ship steams slowly past the Mole. The “Rock” 
gradually recedes from view, and the outward voyage is continued. 

Horace WyYNDHAM. 
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By JOHN AYSCOUGH, AUTHOR OF “ON KALI’S SHOULDER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII 


seconds at the dismally pathetic statue of Strasburg, with its 

ugly but touching wreaths and tributes. Then he went on, 
over the tragic site of so many executions, and so into the shade of 
the Elysées. 

On a bench, a hundred yards up, sat a figure concerning whose 
identity he could not be mistaken. To be accurate, there were two 
figures, but only one of them was known to him. Both were ladies, 
and both were English: but one was young and one wasn’t. The one 
who wasn’t Mark had never seen before: the younger lady was Miss 
Eccleston. 

He had no decision to make as to whether or no it behoved him 
to speak to her. 

She turned her head first, as he caught sight of her, and exclaimed : 

‘‘Captain Dorset! Oh, Aunt Carrie, there’s Captain Dorset.” 

Aunt Carrie had never heard of Captain Dorset, but his arrival 
seemed so opportune that she smiled most affably, and made ready to 
become acquainted with excellent goodwill. 

The two ladies had just been criticising the trousers and the hat 
of a passing Frenchman. 

“Oh dear, Aunt Carrie,” the girl had said, ‘“ how one longs for a 
good wholesome Englishman to talk to.” 

“ And now,” she declares to Mark, ‘“‘ you come dropping down from 
heaven just as we were getting ready to feel homesick.” 

He was presented to the elder lady, and made to understand, some- 
how, by the younger, that his former indiscretions were forgiven. 

‘¢ And what on earth,” she inquired, ‘ brings you to Paris? It seems 
to me that people only come here for one of two reasons, either on 
their honeymoon, or else to buy gowns and bonnets. Do you come to 
Paris for your bonnets, Captain Dorset ?” 

‘‘ And have you come on your honeymoon ?” he retorts, not without 
dexterity. 

“Not yet,” the girl replies hardily ; ‘when I go on my wedding-trip 
I shall take my bridegroom with me.” 

‘My dear Madge,” says the old lady, “what nonsense you are 
talking.” 


M ‘sece stood in the Place de la Concorde, and looked for twenty 
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‘“ That’s not nonsense, is it, Captain Dorset ?” declares the girl ; “it 
shows a very proper spirit.” 

They both laugh. And no one notices how constrained his mirth 
is. Miss Eccleston begins to explain her presence. 

It seems that three weeks ago she was summoned to Paris on 
account of the illness of a godmother. ‘She was only quite a distant 
relation, but she was all alone in the world, and I was about'as near 
to her as anybody ; and she always liked me and was very nice to me. 
Not that we met very often; for, you see, she liked to live over here, 
and very seldom came to England. Now she’s dead, Captain Dorset, 
and she made me her heir. That’s why I’m in mourning.” 

‘“ Madge!” cried her aunt, much scandalised. 

‘Aunt Carrie, it’s no use being shocked. You know very well I 
shouldn’t have gone into mourning if she had not left me all her money 
—even though she had died a dozen times.” 

‘“‘'You don’t seem to have gone very far in,” observes the young man, 
critically ; ‘one would not say you mourned as they who are without 
hope.” 

‘‘That’s what papa says. He came over for the funeral last week. 
He has a gout attack ; that’s what we’re waiting on for.” 

The old lady declared that it was rather chilly in the shade, and 
began to get up steam for departure. 

‘Would Captain Somerset come to dinner,” she inquired, “ at eight, 
at the Hotel Meyerbeer—close to here in the Elysées ?” 

Her niece laughed; it seemed to her that the young man looked 
unduly upset by the havoc in his name. He expressed, however, his 
regret that he was engaged already. 

‘‘ Well, come and see us when you can,” the girl added; ‘ we shall 
be another week, I dare say. It’s very good of me to want him, Aunt 
Carrie; the last time we met we quarrelled, and he was ever so 
tiresome.” 

Perhaps the old lady was sharper than her juniors imagined, and 
formed some sort of surmise as to the nature of the quarrel. 

“That’s your account of it, my dear!” she observed drily. ‘‘ Per- 
haps Captain Somerset found you unpleasant also.” 

‘“¢ What a ridiculous hypothesis!” exclaimed Miss Eccleston. But, as 
she held out her hand in farewell, there was some admission in her 
manner that she might indeed have been also “ tiresome.” 

‘‘Tf only you had had the sense to wait,” her eyes declared, “and 
not been in such indecent haste, the answer might have been different.” 

Captain Dorset sat down upon the bench that they had just vacated, 
and his eyes followed them drearily. To him, like the judge in Maud 
Miller, it seemed that of all the words of tongue or pen the saddest is, 
“Tt might have been.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Ca DORSET sat upon the bench, where so recently the two 
ladies had been seated, on the left side of the Elysées, as one goes 
towards the Arc de Triomphe: and the expression of his face was 
dismal, and indeed stern. 

He had no intention of meeting Madge again if he could help it; 
but it was unpleasant to know how necessary such a resolution was. 

A man who smokes will probably do so if he is worried or out of 
gear. Mark pulled out his case and put a cigarette between his lips, 
but he felt in vain in his pockets for matches. The impossibility of 
getting a light was certainly an additional grievance at that moment. 

“Can I help you?” 

The offer was from a gentleman, passing leisurely, who had noticed 
Mark’s dilemma. The gentleman sat down and handed him a match- 
box. While the cigarette was being lighted the stranger watched the 
younger man with some amusement. ‘ You look,” he said whimsi- 
cally, “rather down on your luck; as if you were just going to be 
hanged—or perhaps married.” 

‘‘T have just been married.” 

They both laughed slightly: the elder man was tall and very hand- 
some; but lean, and careworn-looking. He might have been thirty- 
five or thirty-six years old. But his hair was entirely untinged with 
grey, and his face clean shaven. Both in his manners and appearance 
there was something eastern—difficult to define or even appreciate, but 
unmistakable. 

He spoke English quite perfectly, but nevertheless with some fain 
foreign suggestion that puzzled and almost teased one. 

For a few minutes the two men chatted desultorily, then a sudden 
low exclamation from the stranger caused Mark to turn sharply and 
look at him. 

“What is it?” he asked; ‘‘ you seemed startled.” 

‘‘] thought,” replied the elder man, “that I recognised somebody.” 

He was looking up the grand avenue in the direction of the Arc de 
Triomphe, towards the right side of the broad roadway. There were 
many carriages going each way, and it was not easy to follow the direc- 
tion of his eyes as he stared among them. 

He sighed, and seemed to relinquish the attempt to see again what 
had caught his attention. 

‘It was a wonderful likeness,” he explained, turning to Mark very 
courteously, ‘‘ but it was only for a moment, and after all the distance 
was considerable.” 

‘You thought you caught sight of an acquaintance?” observed 
Mark, more out of a polite show of interest than curiosity. 

“An acquaintance! ” 

‘“‘ A great friend, I see.” 
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The gentleman laughed softly and turned again to Mark. 

“It was my wife,” he said, ‘“‘ whom I thought I caught sight of.” 

“Your wife! But surely in that case you could scarcely be mis- 
taken.” 

The stranger shook his head. 

‘‘We have not met,” he answered, “for many years. Nevertheless 
I believe it was she. There is no other woman in all the world so 
beautiful.” 

“Would you mind,” asked Mark, “telling me your wife’s name. I 
know it is an odd request.” 

The dark stranger turned his beautiful eyes full on Mark, and 
answered without hesitation. ‘My wife,” he said, “is called the 
Baroness Ferdinand Von Hagel.” 

It had never struck Mark previously that his presence of mind was 
remarkable, but on this occasion his retention of it was really rather 
singular. With scarcely any pause he took the cigarette from his lips, 
and said very quietly : 

‘You may easily have seen the Baroness Von Hagel—I know she 
is in Paris.” 

The stranger leapt to his feet, and Mark rose also. 

‘‘ How can I find her?” cried the elder man, “it would be useless 
to try and track her now. How can I find where she is staying ?” 

‘‘Qne moment,” said Mark, “I know the Baroness. In England 
she is spoken of as a widow.” 

‘‘T am not surprised. She must for years have believed me dead. 
I was wrecked, and I alone escaped. By a party of Riff pirates, how- 
ever, I was picked up and sold into slavery on the Tripoli coast. 
Thence I was carried to the interior and sold again. My purchaser 
was fond of me, but cruel beyond all expression: during seven years 
he treated me well, with two exceptions. Twice I attempted escape 
and was recaptured; I was then tortured, and given to understand 
that with each such attempt the tortures would be increased. I was 
surrounded by spies, and, though the horror of torture could not kill 
in me the determination to escape, it made me cautious. Until five 
months ago my attempts failed. At last I succeeded, but it took 
me months—alone, hounded, unprovisioned—to reach the coast ; and 
to-day have I reached Paris, by the night mail, to leave it for England.” 

“You have not written to your wife ?” 

‘No, until the last few days I had no chance. Now I want to see 
her, not to write.” 

“Forgive my saying it,” said Mark quietly, “but have you thought 
what such a shock would be?” 

The Baron admitted that he had not sufficiently eoncdena that. 

“‘ Tf,” continued Mark, “ you go to Galignani’s they might know her 
hotel; meanwhile I will also do my best. Suppose you meet me in an 
hour at the Hotel Meurice, perhaps I shall have news for you. If I see 
her first, may I use my discretion in breaking some hint of this to her ? ” 
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The man, who claimed to be the husband of the Baroness, agreed, 
and there and then they parted. The elder man called a carriage and 
ordered it to drive to Galignani’s: Mark walked up the avenue a little 
way and then jumped into another. 

“‘ Drive on slowly towards the Arc de Triomphe,” he said, “ I expect 
to meet some one coming back.” 

It was as he thought; in a few minutes he met his wife, driving 
slowly back and peering among the trees on the left side. He dis- 
missed his seedy fiacre and joined her in her smart Victoria, ordering 
the man, rather to her surprise, to return at once to the Hotel 
Continental. 

It was not easy to begin upon the subject on which he had to 
speak: very difficult to approach it at all without abruptness. Fora 
few moments he was silent, and his preoccupation was very apparent. 

‘‘] saw some one,” she herself began, ‘“‘as I was driving just now, 
whom I did not expect at all to see here—some one I know.” 

He turned sharply towards her, but in an instant he recognised that 
she could not thus have spoken of seeing the husband whom she had 
so long believed to be dead. 

On her side his start struck her as peculiar. Her remark scarcely, 
she thought, justified it. 

“‘T saw that Miss Eccleston,” she continued, trying not to watch 
him, ‘who was staying at Haddon the night I arrived.” 

‘‘Qh! I saw her too. She was with an aunt—an old maid, I fancy. 
We had a. little talk. It seems a godmother and distant relation of 
Miss Eccleston’s died here lately and has left her a fortune.” 

‘Ah! I noticed the mourning and the high spirits.” 

To this he made no reply. The tone was, of course, critical: and 
he disliked it. But he recognised that it was not called for that at 
this moment he should champion the young lady to his wife. 

Presently she turned to him, and said—‘“ Mark!” calling him, 
almost for the first time, by his Christian name. 

He turned at once, and their eyes met frankly. His were full of 
trouble, but it was only the trouble of his sense of the great difficulty 
of the task he had to perform. He was not at all a coward, even 
morally: and he delayed only out of the dread of abruptness. He 
was thinking wholly of her. Nevertheless he knew that the delay was 
increasing the difficulty of beginning. 

“ Mark!” said his wife, “I have been thinking. And so have you, 
haven’t you ?” 

‘‘T never make much hand of it,” he said, ‘it’s not my line.” 
He laughed, but it did not seem that his laughter was very light- 
hearted. 

‘‘Do you remember,” she asked, “the afternoon that you proposed 
to me?” 

She spoke very gently, as if the remembrance was one she liked: and 
he replied as gently— 
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‘‘ Yes, dear. I shall always remember that.” 

They both thought of it. The old tapestried room, the slanting 
yellow light of the late August afternoon, the happy air of ancient 
peace about the quaint old-world scene in which they had said their 
say, he and she. . 

‘I told you then,” she said, ‘how it was with me. That I was 
still, and would for ever be, in love with a dead man.” 

. Yes,” he said; he remembered very well. 

‘“ But you,” she continued, “you said nothing to me of your being 
also in love.” 

“No,” he answered, not defending himself, ‘I know I did not.” 

‘But, Mark, I think you were. I think so now; it never struck 
me then.” 

He made no denial, and no excuse. 

‘‘Why, my dear,” she cried, in her low clear voice, ‘oh, why did 
you not tell me?” 

‘‘T had asked,” he answered, and, as I think, bravely, “and I had 
been refused.” 

‘The day before?” 

“Yes. The very day before.” 

“Oh, Mark!” 


It was their first difference. The strangeness of the position seemed 
to him so great, that almost all other feeling was swallowed up in the 
sense of it. She was his wife, and she was not his wife. Her sole 
right to their questions lay in his being, as she thought, her husband. 
And they had only been married a few hours. He did not challenge 
her right, or deprecate her judgment. If she was angry, he did not 
protest against her anger, or silence her by the crushing statement of 
the truth. 

He had deserved the correction, and he took it mildly—without 
even kissing the rod! 


They came to the hotel. 

She preceded him upstairs to their rooms. He lingered behind 
and bade the carriage wait. He asked also that his account might be 
prepared, explaining that, most unexpectedly, both he and Madame 
had to leave. He made them understand that there would be no 
discussion as to the amount; and seeing that, and that Monsieur was 
evidently troubled, they met him fairly. Even hotel-keepers are not 
all bandits. Having made these arrangements, he followed his wife 
upstairs, still thinking wholly of her, and yet feeling that he would 
give much to be spared this interview. 

Oddly enough, he never for a moment doubted that the other man 
was, in truth, her husband. 
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CHAPTER XV 


HE found his wife in their sitting-room, out of which, on one side, 
opened their private dining-room ; on the other their bedroom, 
beyond which was his own dressing-room. 

She was standing by one of the open windows looking out into the 
gardens of the Tuileries opposite. 

Half-an-hour had already gone by since he had parted from Von 
Hagel; in another half-hour he must meet him at the Hotel Meurice. 
As he entered she turned to meet him, and he saw at once that there 
was to be no further allusion to his offence. It had been, the girl 
thought, their first matrimonial discussion—and it was over: perhaps 
it might be their last. 

“Qh, Mark!” she said, ‘‘ you look sograve. Was I nasty? I did 
not mean to be.” } 

‘“‘ No, dear,” he answered gently, ‘‘ you could not be nasty.” 

She held out her hands to him, and he took them with a grave 
cordiality. 

She seemed so small and weak! And he was so huge and strong. 
He could not guess how great the shock might be of what he had 
to tell. But, after all—time pressed so—he was almost forced to be 
abrupt. 

“My dear,” he said, “do not think, just now, about me at all. 
There is something concerning yourself that I have to tell you.” 

She scanned his face with doubting wonder. 

‘‘ But does it not concern you too?” she asks. 

“Yes, but for me it is different. I am a man, and we do not 
fecl things like you.” 

“What is it?” she almost whispers, half-scared by the anxious 
gravity of his face. 

‘“Tt is nothing bad,” he answers, “for you a great joy. But for me 
scarcely that,” 

He smiled rather sadly, she thought. 

“Oh, Mark,” she whispers, ‘are not our joys to be the same? ” 

He shakes his head. 

“In this,” he says, “they cannot be. And even for you the joy 
must come as a great shock.” 

He does not take his eyes from her startled face, nor can she do 
anything but search his for the meaning of his riddles. He feels her 
tremble a little, and knows that she is leaning on him for support. 

“Oh!” she cries, “what is it? Tell me, Mark. It frightens me 
to sce you look so grave, and understand nothing.” 

He is in desperation: the time is hurrying on, and she seems to 
have no inkling. 

‘“‘ My dear,” he says, himself shaking, “ you must be told 

Still he can scarcely tell her. ‘Then he does. 
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‘ Your husband,” he says in a strained low voice, “‘ your husband is 
alive.” 

She is quite dazed. 

‘“My husband! You are my husband,” she stammers. 

He still holds her hands, and feels how they tremble. He shakes 
his head gently. | 

“You ... you mean,” and the words will scarcely come through 
the quivering gate of speech. ‘ You mean ¢hat Rudolph ts alive?” 

“Yes,” he says, “he is, I believe, alive. And I have seen him: he 
is here—in Paris.” 

“But,” she cries, as if she dreaded that he was deceiving her, 
“he died. He was drowned. They identified his body.” 

Mark shakes his head, and still she clings to his strong support, her 
whole body—the whole of it he feels, so small, so frail—shivering as if 
in fever. 

Then, very slowly and softly, as if to a child who has been ill and 
must be told everything very simply and gradually, he told her what 
he had himself been told. And, as she listened, she became calm, and 
a strange, almost unearthly light of rapture grew in her great eyes. It 
gave him a sort of pang. He knew that the pang was unreasonable, 
but he knew that it was there. After all, he had thought of her all 
day as his wife. And ever since he had known her he had appreciated 
her. Not all his being in love with Madge had ever blinded him to 
the greater sweetness, more wonderful beauty, of this girl who had been 
for a few hours his wife. 

Then he told her his plan. 

‘‘T meet him,” he said, ‘at half-past seven at the Hotel Meurice, 
where I shall take my things. Yours you will take to the Hotel 
Bristol. I will send him there to you, or bring him rather. For 
though, somehow, I have no doubt, there is the possibility of doubt. If 
you doubt after seeing him then you need me, and I am yours for every 
need. If you have no doubt and recognise him as—as himself—then 
it must be for you to decide whether he should be told anything of 
our marriage or not. My own feeling would be to tell him nothing 
yet, later if you like. But remember that no one in all the world really 
knows of our marriage. It has not been registered—owing to the 
parson’s illness ; the only witnesses were that old man and woman, half 
blind and wholly stupid, who only saw us that once in the dark church. 
As for the parson he saw me twice, and you once. Nor is he ever 
likely to meet either of us again.” 

“You have sent no notice to the papers ?”’ 

“Not yet. I have it in my pocket, now.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Aw now,” said Mark, “ we must say good-bye. For it is time that 
you should go. I heard them take your things down. You will 
find them on the carriage we were driving in just now. Drive at once 
to the Hotel Bristol, and take rooms there. Iam so sorry I cannot 
save you the trouble of doing it for yourself. Have your luggage taken 
up at once, and then have your dinner. Before you have finished we 
shall be there too.” 

‘’What was he like?” she asks irrelevantly and for the twentieth 
time. 

At each word of Mark’s she knows more surely that the wonderful 
news is true. 

“Good-bye,” she says presently, “we shall always be dear friends.” 

‘‘ Always dear friends,” he answers, “ but friends who are apart.” 

She made some gesture of question, and he said that it even must 
be so. 

‘“‘ After all,” he tells her, “ you have been my wife to-day, and I have 
been your husband. Any other ¢lercourse of friendship would for 
us two be grotesque henceforward, and unseemly. Nor,” he adds 
sincerely, “should I like to meet you and see you as the wife of another 
man.” 

She feels that he speaks wisely and with a singular apprehension of 
the truth. It is odd, but she knows that she should not care either to 
see him married to another woman. 

“And yet,” she says, “ you w// marry. And be happy.” 

He offers no heroic denial. 

“Qh yes,” he admits, “I shall marry; and be happy—I am one of 
those men who are bound to be happy and bound to be married.” 

«And I think,” she tells him, “that you would make any woman 
happy.” She tries not to think of any particular woman—she certainly 
will not think of Miss Eccleston. A ridiculous jealousy of that young 
woman assails her, and she knows it. 

For a moment they are both silent, then he takes her hand again, 
for it 1s time that she should go. 

*‘(od’s providence,” he says gravely, ‘is a strange thing: a strange 
but true thing. JI am not much of a religious man, but I A4ow that. 
All these years it has guarded him:;” she knew that he meant her 
husband ; ‘‘and it has been with us too.” 


He is first to turn towards the door: he opens it for her, and 
stands holding it as she passes out. The room has no signs of their 
brief occupation ; 1t has rather a forlorn look, he thinks. The door 
into the dining-room is open, and they can see the smart table, with 
its plate and ylass and flowers, set out for their first conjugal repast. 
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They pass down the broad shallow stairs— it is not worth while to 
descend by the lift: and he places her in the waiting carriage. Here 
they make no farewells, she leans forward and herself directs the 
driver. And she is gone, their honeymoon is over; and Mark stands 
a widowed-bachelor upon the steps of the hotel watching her as 
she goes. , 

He sighs a little as he turns away. The ending of a dream has 
always a certain wistfulness, albeit the awakening is to a reality as 
happy. 

Another carriage loaded with his luggage stands waiting. He pays 
the account they have prepared, and distributes generous gratuities. 
Then he too departs. 

But for the baggage it would be absurd to drive to the Hotel 
Meurice, it is so near. He is there almost immediately. 

He jumps down and goes straight in, having paid the cocher. 
He engages rooms and bids them have his baggage taken up. Then 
he goes at once into the salle &4 manger and sits down at a small table. 
They bring him soup, and he then says that he expects a gentleman. 
In a few minutes the gentleman is shown in: it appears that the 
gentleman was waiting in the /umoir. 

This he has done intentionally to gain a little more time. 

“Well,” he says, “could Galignani help you ?” 

“No. They were horribly busy and not very attentive at first: they 
evidently did not think it at all an important matter, and I did not care 
to be too explicit. At last they found time to attend to me, and did 
what they could.” 

‘But to no purpose ?” 

“To no purpose. ‘They seemed to be telephoning to half the hotels 
and pensions in Paris.” 

‘Baroness Von Hagel would not be at a pension,” observed Mark. 

“No, I expect not. But, you see, after eight years in the heart of 
Tripoli one’s ideas of polite customs might get antiquated. What’s all 
wrong one year gets all right the next. So I let them go their own 
way to work. But it led to nothing.” 

He had taken a seat, in a temporary sort of way, sitting sideways on 
it with his hat and stick in his hand. Meanwhile Mark had eaten his 
soup and a little fish. 

He poured out some wine and pushed it towards Von Hagel, who 
took it carelessly without any acknowledgment, and drank it as if he 
was not thinking of it at all. 

Mark himself drank some and said— 

‘Well! I have been more fortunate: I have seen her.” 

“Tt was her that I saw? I felt sure I was not mistaken.” 

“No, I do not think you were mistaken. I met her almost im- 
mediately after you had gone away: and made her stop and let me 
get into her carriage. I drove with her to her hotel, and have prepared 
her mind for your coming. You will find her at the Hotel Bristol.” 
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Baron Von Hagel jumped up. 

«And why are we gossiping here?” he exclaimed. ‘Come, let us 
go at once.” 

Mark also rose, but more deliberately. 

‘‘To tell the truth,” he replied, “I have kept you here these few 
moments intentionally. It is scarcely half-an-hour since I left the 
Baroness. I told her I was going to meet you, and bring you to her. 
Meanwhile, I begged her to take some refreshment. She only crossed 
over from England to-day, and must be fatigued by her journey, apart 
from this great shock—for you know it must be a shock, however full 
of joy so enormous a surprise may be. It was her very recent arrival 
that prevented Galignani’s knowing her whereabouts ; by to-morrow he 
could certainly have told you.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


[F Mark had before felt any doubts as to the genuineness of the so#- 
disant Baron Von Hagel’s claims, they would have vanished the 
moment he saw that man of strange adventures and his supposed 
widow meet. Asa matter of fact, he had had none. 

Truth is often oddly convincing, and from the first the young man 
had felt himself to be in the presence of facts which no mere discussion 
of probabilities or unlikelihoods would shake or alter. 

His own position, of course, was the most peculiar conceivable. He 
had quite legally married a lady who was legally quite free to marry. 
But, more than that, she had felt herself, believed herself, to be equally 
free as regards the sanction of divine law also. 

And now it was discovered, within half-a-dozen hours of their 
marriage, that the lady was not a widow: and therefore that their 
marriage, legal or not, could be none in the eye of Heaven. And the 
husband, thus given back by death, was not the more unwelcome one 
returned, as Ulysses said, “like ghosts to trouble joy.” 

He had been her one and only lover. 

Meanwhile their marriage, by the merest chance unregistered, had 
had so few witnesses, and of such a character, that it was in the 
greatest possible degree unlikely that it would ever be known to have 
taken place, except by their own avowal. 

All this was very present to the mind of the young man as he walked 
beside Von Hagel on their way to the Hotel Bristol. 

“Yes,” the Concierge admitted, “the Baroness Von Hagel had 
descended chez nous. Did these gentlemen wish to see Madame ?” 

They were escorted to her apartments—again a fine suite on the 
first floor. - 

In the outer salon their conductor left them: passing through a 
very small anteroom to the little salle @ manger of the suite where, he 
thought, Madame ¢/ait a fable. 
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In a few moments he returned. Yes, Madame la Baronne would 
receive these gentlemen. Would they be seated? He placed chairs, 
altered the blinds a little, and withdrew. 

He had scarcely disappeared when the Baroness came in. 

She was very pale, which altered her singularly. And Mark noticed 
that her slight frame trembled so much that she could scarcely 
stand. 

But she had scarcely let her earnest gaze rest upon the man whom 
she had long mourned as dead, when all this was changed. A lovely 
flush swept away the pallor of her face and throat, a glistening 
moisture, that was all of happiness, filled her wondrous eyes, and the 
lips parted in a smile that told of long grief, and of such a joy as we 
mortals only know as the revulsion from long grief and pain ! 


Mark stood in the balcony, his hands leant upon the marble, his 
eyes bent upon the street ; but they had no heed of the passing to and 
fro of the city’s busy traffic. They were full of that meeting he had 
just seen: and his mind was entangled with it. 

Was it not possible without such previous sorrow to know such 
unmeasured gladness? Must earthly happiness be always the removal 
or the mere absence of suffering ? 

Presently she herself came out on to the balcony, and stood beside 
him in the gathering dusk. 

He turned and looked down upon her happy face, half-grudgingly ; 
never, he knew, though they had been wedded half a life-time, would 
his coming have lighted in her eyes the lamp that burned there 
now. 

She stood beside him silent, and yet half wondering at his silence. 

‘*‘ Good-bye,” he said at last. 

And she knew that there could only now remain farewells. 

He took her hand and lifted it until his lips touched it. 

“This,” he said, “is all you ever meant to give me. And now I 
give it back. But always it will have been an honour that for any time 
at all it should have been mine.” | 

He released it very gently, almost as if he feared it might fall and 
break, it seemed so small and fragile. 

And so he left her, passing into the room where her husband 
waited for him to say farewell. 

“Good-bye,” the elder man said heartily, ‘“ you have helped me 
very much. It was a great good fortune that I met you.” 

“Yes,” replied the other, ‘it was very fortunate.” 

Perhaps something in the young man’s face arrested the Austrian’s 
attention. . 

‘‘ Perhaps,” he said drily, ‘‘you have less reason .to rejoice at our 
meeting than I have.” 

‘‘T am very glad, indeed, we met. It was a singular good fortune,” 
Mark answered quietly. 
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They were out on the staircase now, Von Hagel seeing his guest off. 
He laughed a little. 

“TI thought, perhaps,” he said, ‘“‘ my resurrection might have spoiled 
wishes of your own.” 

“You forget,” said Mark a little grimly, “that I told you I had just 
got married.” 

“Ah! So you did! and I am keeping you from your bride. 
Good-bye, good-bye; hurry off to her, and make her all my apologies 
for keeping you so long from her.” 

‘“‘ Good-bye,” said Mark, still smiling grimly; and so he went, with- 
out, however, promising to deliver the Baron’s messages to his wife. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


APTAIN DORSET did not immediately return to England: 
though he remained only a very short time in Paris. 

On the night of his wedding he did not go back to finish his 
interrupted dinner at the Hotel Meurice. But later in the evening he 
had a sort of meal at a café in the Rue Royale, which he chiefly 
selected because it had no associations of any sort for him. He had 
never been there before, and he did not suppose that he knew anybody 
who ever had. 

His meal was solitary and, perhaps, not very cheerful. But he had, 
and the consciousness tended to encourage him, the testimony of a 
good conscience. 

He must have been aware that in all these peculiar and bewildering 
circumstances he had behaved better than might have been expected. 

On the following day he met Miss Eccleston and her aunt again. 
Perhaps he would not otherwise have called upon them before leaving 
Paris. 

“ Papa is much better,” the girl informed him, “and the doctor half 
promises to let him start the day after to-morrow.” 

“ For England?” 

“Oh no. He is to go to some baths, The doctor talks of Aix 
les Bains, but we’ve been there; and Aunt Carrie has never been to 
Baden-Baden.” 

‘‘ My dear child,” expostulated the old lady, “there are a thousand 
places that I’ve never been to—and never expect to go to.” 

‘‘Well, you may as well begin expecting to go to Baden-Baden. 
For you certainly will. It’s a delightful place, Captain Dorset, is it 
not?” 5 

He declared that it was an earthly paradise: though he had not 
visited it, or even thought of doing so until now. 

‘“‘ To-day we want to go to Versailles,” Miss Eccleston informed him. 
‘‘We are determined to do something. One has seen everything in 
Paris, except the Morgue, and Aunt Carrie won’t let us see that.” 
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He offered with some diffidence to be their escort, and his offer was 
accepted almost without hesitation. 

The expedition was quite a success, and Captain Dorset was pre- 
vailed upon to dine with them on their return. Mr. Eccleston was not 
able to sit at the table, though he lay on a sofa in the room. 

Before the young man bade them all good-night, Miss Eccleston 
understood that she need feel no great surprise if they should happen 
to come across Captain Dorset again at Baden-Baden. 

A fortnight later Baroness Von Hagel and her husband walked into 
the gardens of the Kursaal at Baden, and turned to the right into the 
shady walk along the railings. 

Presently her husband stood still, and laying one hand on her arm 
pointed silently to a group beneath one of the big trees between them 
and the Casino. 

There was an elderly gentleman and lady playing dominoes, and 
occasionally yawning ; and a much younger lady and gentleman with- 
out occupation, but not yawning at all. Occasionally they chatted, 
though the young lady seemed to do most of the conversation. The 
gentleman tilted his chair back and looked at her from under the brim 
of a straw hat that was also tilted, and rested at this moment on his 
nose. 

‘‘Shall we go up and speak to him?” inquired the Baron. “It’s 
your friend Dorset, isn’t it?” 

The Baroness said that there was no necessity to interrupt them. 

‘“‘ He looked awfully down the time I saw him first,” said Von Hagel ; 
‘‘he said it was his wedding-day, and I am sure he was repenting at 
leisure . . . but he looks pretty well reconciled now, doesn’t he?” 

‘‘ He certainly appears reconciled to his destiny now,” repeated the 
Baroness, in a less complacent tone than might have been expected. 
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THE LOVER TO THE WAVES 


And the waves break starry on the sand; 
Lights and sounds and scents come free 
On the radiant air of the land. 
I am filled with the melody of waves, 
And my thoughts are lost in their tune, 
And my heart follows yearning after and craves 
No other delight nor boon. 


RB ‘anc is the noon on the sea, 


They enfold the earth in desire 

With a closer and closer kiss ; 

Irom life into life they expire, 

In dying their birth and their bliss. 

And I hearken, and dream once more 
‘That my heart could be lost even so 

In a love deep-set to an unknown shore, 
And in peace for ever flow. 


Yet well I know that the way 

Of our love is not as yours, 

O Waves! For our hearts would obey, 
But our strength but an hour endures. 

And longing still to be true, 

Love fails us, and we cease 

From rapture in languor cold ; but you 
Have matched with passion, peace. 


Peace is no tame dove 

To be caught and caged in the breast, 
No, nor mighty Love 

By joy in an hour possest. 

Peace is wide and wild, 

And Love without master as the sea ; 
He 1s soft in his ways as a little child, 
Yet is mightier far than we! 


Once, ah, once I dreamed 
To love with my strength and my pride. 
Light and joyful and sweet it seemed ; 
But he my vows denied. 
My thoughts were all changed into fears 
At the charm of his magic song ; 
He made me pale and a shedder of tears 
When most I had need to be strong. 
LAURENCE BINYON. 
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LETTERS FROM THE NORTH 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S., 
AUTHOR OF “IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE,” ETC., ETC. 


HE next morning I awoke with a flood of brilliant light in the 
room—not sunshine, but the effect of sunshine —and on throw- 
ing wide the windows (they were French, opening to the 

ground), the view seemed more wonderful and impressive than ever. 
Not a cloud in a sky of the clearest blue; the outlines of the hills 
sharply marked, every detail on the slopes vividly distinct; on the 
calm blue surface of the water everything marvellously reflected. 

I was only half-dressed when L. rushed enthusiastically into the room. 

‘‘The most splendid dreams all night,” he cried. ‘ Everything we 
went through yesterday lived over again—even to the multebaer 
and cream at the Fosli: even to your four careless and dangerous 
falls coming down the last Hill of Difficulty. And—best of all—I 
dreamed that we did it all over again to-day.” 

‘“‘ That was hardly second-sight,” I replied. ‘For once your faculty 
failed you. Yesterday was a day of hard work. To-day, Sunday, 
must emphatically be a day of rest—and rest well earned.” 

“I don’t know as to my faculty failing,” said L. “If dreams go 
by contraries, of course I dreamed the right thing. All the same, I 
shouldn’t in the least object to repeating the expedition. On the other 
hand, it will be very pleasant to spend a quiet day here, and watch all 
the country people turn out in their costumes. How still it all 1s!” 

We were standing on the balcony, simply lost in wonder at the view. 
There was indeed a strange stillness in the air, which seemed the very 
essence of repose. Nothing stirred; no living creature was visible, 
excepting the MacDougall of MacDougall upon the little pier, who, 
with hands in pockets, was gazing mournfully into the water, evidently 
thinking of the ill-luck that had attended him all the season; yet as 
evidently longing for Monday morning, that he might begin again. 
The village to our left looked asleep; there also not a sound was 
audible. 

‘ Wonderful, wonderful!” cried L. ‘I suppose this may really be 
called a Sabbath stiliness. I have always looked upon the idea as a 
sort of fancy, but here it is a tangible fact. Nevertheless, as we can’t 
exist upon it, and I am ravenously hungry, let us go down to breakfast. 
I have an idea that the Graces are matutinal, and will have gone down 
before us; and the early bird, you know, picks up the worm—though I 
have heard it contended it is only the early worm that is sacrificed.” 
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So down we went, and as we entered the dining-room there, sure 
enough, were the Graces, seated all in a row, opposite our own places : 
a refreshing, home-like sight. Three English ladies, dressed in the 
pink of quiet neatness and perfection, who did not think it necessary 
when abroad to represent their country on the 5th November. 

‘Second sight again,” murmured L. ‘TI saw all this mentally five 
minutes ago.” 

The first words we heard on entering were: “ Actually sallspoons ! 
We have evidently returned to civilisation.” 

Then looking up and seeing us approach, the Graces bowed and 
looked surprised. ° 

‘We never expected to see you here,” they said; ‘making sure you 
had gone off at Eide. Every one seems to go off at Eide, or if not 
Eide, then Odde —troublesome names, so much alike; we always con- 
fuse them, until we remember that E comes before O, and consequently 
Eide comes before Odde.” 

“ Artificial aids to memory,” said L. ‘TI believe it now takes rank 
aS a science.” 

“A Polytechnic science,” said the Graces. ‘It has its literature too. 
Have we not heard of Stokes upon Memory ?” 

‘A standard work,” laughed L., “like Piddington upon Storms.” 

“Never heard of Piddington,” said the Graces. ‘ Does he refer to 
domestic storms ?” 

‘©Qh no,” laughed L.; “his storms are atmospherical ; the tempests 
of winds and waves, not those of the tea-cup.” 

The Graces spoke separately, not all three at once, but as it would 
be embarrassing to distinguish them as 1, 2, and 3, or good, better, 
best, I state their remarks collectively. Now one spoke, now another 
—TI need not specially indicate the speaker. One thing is certain, 
there was always the most perfect accord and unison between them ; 
and though each seemed to think for herself, they never appeared to 
disagree in opinions. L. proposed we should call them the Harmonies ; 
but this suggested matter rather than mind, sense rather than spirit, 
and we kept to the Graces. In the Harmonies there seemed nothing 
to grasp; the Graces at least were tangible. 

‘We both thought we had seen the last of you at Norheimsund,”’ | 
observed, ‘ until yesterday afternoon L. saw you arriving in a vision.” 

«That is singular,” replied the Graces, “for as your steamer receded, 
leaving us on the balcony, one of us suddenly remarked, ‘ Before forty- 
eight hours are over we shall meet again.’ All the same, we did 
think you had landed at Eide, and are surprised to find you here.” 

“Did you like Norheimsund ?” asked L. 

“Tt is a little paradise,” returned the Graces; ‘and the hotel people 
were charming, and made us very comfortable. Then from the 
windows we had a view of three glaciers—it was glorious. If we 
had had time we should have explored the lovely Steinsdal, but that 
must be left for some other year. We hold that the rocky coast of 
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Norway is magnetic, or hypnotic, and so influences those who once 
find themselves within its circle that they are bound to return whether 
they will or not. We have come here to see the Voéringfos—you 
probably for fishing, though it is rather late in the day for that.” 

‘‘No, we also came to see the Voringfos,” said L., “and made our 
excursion yesterday. You have a treat before you, but at the expense 
of hard work.” 

‘‘Had you a successful day?’ asked the Graces. ‘And did the 
waterfall come up to your expectations ?” 

“A perfect red-letter day,” cried L. with enthusiasm. ‘In fact half- 
a-dozen red-letter days rolled into one—one of the jolliest days of my 
life: perfect scenery, perfect weather, and,” laughing, ‘“ we didn’t fall 
out by the way. As to the Voringfos, it is very fine, but of course has 
not its full volume of water. If you have a fine day to-morrow—I 
suppose you will go to-morrow—I shall quite envy you. But 
remember that everything depends on the day.” 

‘You almost make us wish that we had come here on Friday night, 
and taken our excursion yesterday: such perfect weather may not 
occur again.” 

‘‘We should have made a charming party,” said L. with becoming 
modesty. ‘It would have been delightful.” 

The Graces now left the table, and L. for a time gave his un- 
divided attention to the abundance of good cheer before him. ‘Not 
only in justice to myself, but out of consideration to the hotel,” he 
remarked. ‘It is a bad compliment to your host if you don’t 
thoroughly appreciate the good things provided. Just as at a dinner 
party it seems to me downright rudeness to pass all the dishes. 
Don’t you agree with me? Well,” he continued, “I suppose this is to 
be a quiet day: no carrioling, no fishing, no long excursion. The 
Graces are going up to the village and the church; we must follow in 
their footsteps—though I fear mine will quite obliterate theirs,” he 
laughed, his own being in proportion to six-feet-two. 

When L. had thoroughly satisfied his conscience as to his 
commissariat duties and not until then, we went out to make 
acquaintance with the village and its inhabitants. Already people 
were beginning to arrive for service; small parties in boats, that 
shot swiftly and silently over the smooth surface of the water; 
men and women dressed in their Sunday’s best, and looking very 
picturesque ; the women with their large white caps faultlessly got up 
You and I, care amice, have had a great variety of experiences in 
many lands, but Norway 1s different from them all, just as its scenery 
differs from anything to be found elsewhere. 

If in appearance and character the Norwegian women are allied to 
any other nation, it is to the Breton. There is, very often, the same 
lethargic appearance, the same straightforward bluntness, the same 
honesty of purpose and stolidity of character, the same religious cast 
of mind, though the one follows the gorgeous ritual of the Roman 
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Church, the other the severe simplicity of Luther. Both countries are 
behind the time; the intellectual faculties of each are limited. Both 
are very much under the same influence—that of water, whether it be 
wide fjord or wider sea; and I am afraid I must add that a large 
proportion of the women of both countries are too often alike in 
plainness of feature and clumsiness of form. 

These comparisons do not apply to the men, for the Norwegians 
are physically in advance of the Bretons, and mentally also. The 
Norwegian men are far better looking than the Norwegian women ; 
but crossing the border into Sweden the rule is reversed. There the 
balance of good looks is on the spindle side. Again, a little farther 





APPROACHING VIK 


afield, on coming to Denmark, you find an excellent type on both 
sides of the house. 

We went up into the village. Everything in the shape of work was 
suspended. Many of the houses were closed whilst the inmates went 
to church, and the faithful dog kept guard at the front door. Not 
that they had to fear burglars: the village is Utopia in that respect, 
with an unbroken record for honesty. Any one feeling himself 
attacked by kleptomania must either revert to a sane state of mind, 
or wander away into the world and find other scenes for the culti- 
vation of his talent. 

The village was very quiet, very full of repose; but outside one of 
the houses, in the middle of the road, we were surprised to find a 
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man undergoing the process of shaving and haircutting. The latter 
primitive operation was performed by a woman, and consisted in 
snipping all round close to the head until there was nothing left for 
the scissors to work upon. The result resembled very much a series 
of rugged undulations, or the furrows of a ploughed field. Not far off 
we looked in at an open door, and in the passage saw a couple of old 
spinning-wheels that might have owned centuries of existence. They 
were put aside for the day. In an inner room an old man, who 
looked at least ninety, sat at a table crooning hymns out of an old 
black-letter book ; and an old black-letter Bible—or so it appeared— 
was also open before him. His countenance was seamed and wrinkled 
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with age; the long white hair fell on each side his tace; his back 
was bent. It was a pathetic object. His senses were on the wane, 
for he neither saw nor heard me as I stood for a few moments con- 
templating this image of death-in-life. Before long the silver cord 
must inevitably be loosed. 

«‘ A sad object,” said L., who had been contemplating the old man 
through the old-fashioned window with its leaded panes. “I hope 
that I shall never live to be that age and that spectacle. He might be 
anything between ninety and a hundred—nearer the latter, I should say.” 

Of course to twenty-one, strong, vigorous, with a fine appetite and a 
splendid digestion, ninety years of age and decrepitude is the sdéma 
thule of all that life has to offer of the terrible and the overwhelming. 
Cest tout naturel. 
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We left the old man crooning and quavering his hymns, and went 
up to the church. The bell was quietly ringing, and the people were 
assembling. 

A small stone church, dating back to the twelfth century, with 
lancet windows and portals of that period. The interior was plain 
and simple, and behind the altar we found an old tombstone repre- 
senting Ragnasad, founder of the church, offering St. Peter a model 
of the building. Beneath it was a long Runic inscription. 

Men and women came up in small groups and went in, the women 
walking with slow and solemn step as though assisting at a funeral. 
They all sat on the left, the men on the right: and the women 
looked very effective with their white caps massed together. Some, 
however, wore nothing upon their heads, and their fair hair, faultlessly 
braided, was more becoming though less quaint than the white coiffure 
with its starched wings. Not a few of the men sauntered about the 
walks and porch until the last moment—Jjust as they do in our English 
villages. Human nature is largely made up of instincts, and the 
instincts scem ever the same, 

One man came up to us whilst we stood looking on and com- 
menced a conversation in broken English, informing us that he had 
been a great traveller, pretty well over the world, and was especially 
attached to America, He seemed disappointed when we declared that 
we preferred our own nationality, and did his best to convert us: 
whilst all the time the bell was sending forth its summons. He was 
a thin, spare man, still strong and upright, though he might have been 
anything between sixty and seventy. As the Graces came up, and 
also looked on for a moment, he took off his broad hat to them very 
politely and asked them if they were American. Again he was doomed 
to disappointment, for they, too, confessed with humble pride to being 
English. This, he thought, merited some kind of punishment; he 
must depress them in some way. 

‘You all come to see Voringfos,” he said. ‘ You great disappoint- 
ment. Long way; very hard road; no water in Voringfos. Too late 
in year, no rain in summer.” 

Upon which we informed him that we had been very much delighted 
with yesterday’s excursion. This provoked him. 

‘Ladies go to-morrow, then,” he said. ‘ Rain to-morrow. Ladies 
catch bad colds,” 

‘Evidently a Job’s comforter,” laughed the Graces; “and all be- 
cause we cannot oblige him by calling ourselves Americans ! ”’ 

The congregation grouped about all seemed to look up to this funny 
old man, for all saluted him as they came up. He was evidently a 
sort of “elder” of the church, or churchwarden, if they have such an 
office in these far-away country parishes, for when the minister came 
up in his black gown and stiff white ruff, looking for all the world like 
a Puritan out of an old picture, our conversational interviewer fol- 
lowed immediately behind him, and, as we saw before the door closed, 
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took his seat very close to him under the pulpit. He was a good- 
looking old man, with a well-carved face and pleasant expression in 
spite of his Job’s comforter tendencies. America for some reason had 
wound it-elf about his heart ; and before he left us he had to confess 
that he had never been in England. His voyage about the world had 
consisted of a journey to America, a sojourn there, and a return to 
Norway. It was his one experience of a foreign country, and the con- 
trast with his own had no doubt dazzled him. He had seen there 
magnificence, possibilities, luxuries, and privileges undreamed of in 
Norway ; and so Americaad become his beau ideal of happiness in life. 

Certainly Vik could offer him no sort of comparison with it; and 
we hardly wondered to hear him say that but for a longing that his 
bones should rest in his fatherland, he would never have left the land 
of corn and wine that lay beyond the ocean. If we might judge by 
many of the tombstones in the little churchyard, combined with his 
own upright figure, he had returned in good time to deposit his old 
bones in his mother earth. Ninety was no uncommon record, and 
there were one or two centenarians. 

“ After all, Vik must be a healthy place,” I remarked to L. 
‘“‘Seventy is quite a juvenile age amongst them.” 

‘‘T don’t know,” said L. ‘It is more the life they lead—fresh air 
and spare food, and a nervous system never taxed. Other countries 
—such as England, for instance—dig their graves with their teeth. 
They are always eating, and the more solid the food the more they 
like it. You may have too much of the roast beef of old England.” 

Suggesting that he had done full justice to the Norwegian larders, 
even proposing two sheep for dinner, he laughed. 

“Norway is not England,” he replied, ‘and travellers are an excep- 
tion to the rule. I wish, indeed, we could get a little of the roast 
beef of old England over here—the Norwegian animal, alive or dead, 
is a very poor substitute for its English relative. England has her 
compensations, though she cannot boast these magnificent fjords and 
fjelds, glaciers and waterfalls.” 

We were standing about a hundred yards from the church, a small 
group consisting of ourselves and the Graces. The bell had ceased 
some time, and occasionally we heard the voice of the minister issuing 
through the little south porch which had stood the test of seven 
hundred years; and now and then the voices of the congregation 
rudely blending in some of the most primitive hymn-singing we had 
ever heard ; all rising devotionally and impressively on the still air, 

Behind us rose the great mountains, the everlasting hills, that had 
seen twice seven hundred years roll by without change, and would see 
twice seven hundred more, when everything we now looked upon of 
man’s ingenuity would have disappeared. The village houses were 
dotted about the plains, and last of all came what we imagined to be 
the vicarage from its well-kept and superior appearance: the windows 
adorned with lace curtains, the freshness and neatness of everything, 
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a glimpse of well-filled book-shelves, and a noble dog lying at full 
length upon the steps, who blinked his eyes at us and wagged his tail, 
but took no further notice, recognising us for honest folk. The scene 
was one of absolute calm and repose, making itself intensely felt. 

‘‘ Even here in summer they have an English service at the hotel,” 
said the Graces, “ but now it is all over. Somehow the simple piety 
and religious devotion of these primitive Norwegians seems to rebuke 
one for spending Sunday without any sort of service of our own.” 

‘You must find your sermon in stones and the running brooks 
to-day,” returned L. ‘For my part, I tkjnk that a Sunday spent 
amidst these glorious scenes does one as much good as going to 
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SUNDAY AT VIK 


church, where you are sure to have halt-a-dozen things to fret and 
worry you. Bad music, perhaps; people about you repeating the 
responses too loudly ; a woman Lehind you screaming the chants and 
hymns at the top of her shrill voice, half a bar behind the choir and 
half a tone too low; so that you leave the church not with ‘a mind 
serenely devout,’ as George Herbert has it—ss it Herbert ?—but 
feeling much more like the frightful porcupine, as Mrs. Malaprop 
would say—yes, there is no doubt about ¢Aat being Mrs. Malaprop. 
One of the most distracting things in church is the constant bobbing 
about of the hideous ladies’ headgear—I beg your pardon,” with a 
light cough and confusion—“ ladies’ hideous headgear. The adjective 
was wrongly placed—no lady could possibly be hideous.” 
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The Graces laughed. ‘We do not say as much,” they returned. 
‘‘ Many a woman not hideous by nature makes herself so by art. We 
mean the milliner’s art,” they laughed, ‘not the art of Madame 
Rachel. Our experience of church is really very like yours,” they 
added ; ‘“‘and we often come out feeling there has been no repose of 
soul; no true shutting of the door.” 

‘And all through distracting elements, every one of which need 
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not have been present,” said L. almost savagely. ‘“ Why is the greater 
part of mankind so terribly irritating ?” 

‘We shall never reach perfection in this world,” sighed the Graces. 

“IT always go back in thought to a certain church of my boyhood, . 
I remarked, ‘“‘ where absolute perfection of rest and repose did reign. 
In that church, large and beautiful as a small cathedral, there grew a 
vine-tree over one of the east windows. It was spring-time and warm 
weather, and the doors were wide open during service-time ; there 
was always sunshine, and the leaves of the trees outside the church 
glinted and rustled through the long summer days. Birds flew in and 
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out, and perched and chirped upon the vine, and no one heeded them. 
The singing was without fault, soft and subdued, and the voice of the 
preacher was also music. From the church-porch one gazed down 
into the valley with its magnificent and romantic river: a river that 
flows through some of the loveliest scenes of England. Then on 
week-days I used to steal into the quiet empty church, and, seated at. 
the old organ, would let the hands wander as they would over the 
keys, and the harmony swept and rolled through the Gothic aisles and 
arches, and the birds came in to listen, but I had no other audience 
except the organ-blower. The old vine may still be there, throwing 
its shadows upon the inner pavement as the sun climbs upwards, but 
it seems to me that such perfect services as those, such sunshine and 
repose, exist no longer. It was an experience of six weeks only. ‘That 
episode passed into my life and passed out of it as the brilliant flash 
of a meteor.” 

‘¢ And now you look back upon it as a dream of paradise,” said the 
Graces. ‘It came to you in the golden age, when life is awakening 
and impressions are most vivid and most lasting.” 

“When are they most vivid and lasting?” asked L. “As far as I 
can judge from my mature experience, it seems to me that impressions 
are most vivid from eight to fifteen, but that at fifteen true character 
begins to form itself.” 

“That is from the spear side of the house,” laughed the Graces ; 
‘from the spindle side character 1s a good deal formed when fifteen 
has struck on the glass of time.” 

‘“ Mixed metaphor,” laughed L. ‘ The glass of time is not struck 
— it runs in golden sands. You must change your glass to a clock— 
then J think it may pass.” 

In the distance we saw a solitary figure walking down the long 
white road. There was no mistaking the MacDougall of MacDougall. 
Even from here one seemed to note his pale, clean-shaven face, his 
coal-black eyes that scarcely ever changed their expression or gleamed 
with sympathy. He reflected very much the nature of the fish he had 
not caught this year at Vik. But we also saw from this distance that 
his form was tall and upright, and he walked as though duly conscious 
that he was the MacDougall of MacDougall: such as our grandmothers 
would have called “a fine figure of a man.” 

‘“ The MacDougall of MacDougall,” said the Graces. ‘He was at 
breakfast when we entered the dining-room this morning, looked up 
and glared, then looked down again. I think he could not have been 
aware of our arrival last night, and multiplying three into thirty feared 
a Cook’s inundation and a famine. We have heard that the two are 
inseparable—like the twin genil of Pleasure and Pain.” 

‘Tam sure he can have no objection to you personally,” laughed 
L.; ‘but he is a bit of a misanthrope. He has been brought up as 
the MacDougall of MacDougall, laird of a Scotch island, where he 
reigns as king. It has developed a selfish side to his character ; 
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very odious, no doubt, but natural under the circumstances. His 
béte noire is tourists, because he has an idea that they are always 
accompanied by sunshine: a very false idea, I fear the tourists would 
call it ; and of course as a fisherman too much sunshine is as bad as 
too much plum-pudding: his desire is for grey skies. A fisherman’s 
morning is very much like the hunter’s—a southerly wind and a 
cloudy sky—but not too much wind.” . 

The MacDougall had paused in his walk and was looking mourn- 
fully at the river, bright and sparkling and gleaming in the sunshine, 
as though it would mock him. Then suddenly looking round and 
seeing us gazing in his direction, he raised his hat. 

“ After all, he is not as bad as he seems,” laughed the Graces. 
‘That was a distinct social advance.” 

‘The devil is not as black as he’s painted,” quoth L. ‘“ Perhaps 
the MacDougall only wants converting. I am sure you would do it.” 

‘‘ If we only had time,” laughed the Graces; “ but all to-morrow we 
shall be at the Voringfos, and the next day we may possibly leave again.” 

We returned to the church just in time to hear a final hymn and 
the minister pronounce a blessing, and then the little congregation 
streamed out. ‘They had quite filled the church, and amongst the 
men we had noticed our cadaverous guide to the Voringfos. To-day, 
in his Sunday’s best, he looked if anything leaner than ever, and the 
condescending recognition he gave us seemed to intimate that whilst 
yesterday we were master and servant, to-day we met on equal ground. 

Almost the last to leave the church was the minister, followed by 
his satellite, our friend with the Yankee preferences. The former, 
with his black gown and starched ruffle, went down the road, his fine 
face holy and devout with a calmness and serenity only possible to 
those who live far out of the world. The satellite gave us a bow as he 
went by and a slight shake of the head, which evidently suggested pity 
for our differences of opinion. He too passed down the road; the 
congregation straggled and scattered about the little village, those who 
had come by boat having a whole week’s history to post up; a little of 
the stillness and repose had disappeared. 

We made our way back to the hotel, where the Graces had gone 
before us. Here we found the small party staying at the inn 
gradually assembling in anticipation of dinner, always early in Norway. 
The Graces were seated in the upper balcony, a large square place 
open to the sky. 

‘‘The MacDougall has returned to his shell,” they said, as we went 
up to them. ‘After that distant bow we quite looked upon him as 
a preux chevalier ready to do battle in our cause; and behold, on 
arriving he looked up, saw us, and cut us dead. Now how would you 
describe such a perplexing character?” turning to L. 

‘With the greatest ease in the world,” said L. ‘The MacDougall 
is evidently hopelessly shy. Distance gave him the courage to bow; 
a near approach and he shuts up like the flowers at night—a_ poetical 
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comparison, and not at all applicable to that tall, dark, and gloomy 
individual,” he laughed. ‘As I have said, the MacDougall has been 
born, reared, and lived most of his life in that far-away island of 
his, and probably has not come into contact very much with the fairer 
half of creation.” 

‘‘ Poor man!” said the Graces. ‘There may be possibilities in that 
undeveloped nature—a rough diamond that only needs polishing and 
cutting.” 

‘* Meanwhile he cuts others,” said L.; for which he would no doubt 
have suffered severe punishment had not the dinner-bell rung at the 
moment and dismissed the subject. 

‘Just in time to save my life,” said L., as we took our accustomed 
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ON THE WAY TO THE VORINGFOS 


seats opposite the Graces. ‘‘I am simply exhausted with hunger, and 
feel like a whole colony of Cook s famished tourists rolled into one.” 

“ How about the roast-beef of Old England, that you lately rather 
despised ?” asked the Graces. 

‘‘That’s too cruel!” cried L., ‘suggesting contrasts unfavourable 
to our present quarters. For a dozen underdone slices out of a good 
Scotch sirloin, I would just now give their weight in gold. I fear we 
are not destined to anything half so good.” 

He was right, as the event proved. Dinner was not up to the 
mark, but in these out-of-the-world spots it may not be always possible 
to replenish the larder satisfactorily. At Vik, as a rule, one fares well ; 
but very many of the hotels in Norway, whilst increasing their tariff, 
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cater far less well than of old for their guests. A notable case in 
point is Fleischer’s Hotel at Vossevangen, which we thought had gone 
down in every way, and had grown rackety. Siemens’ Hotel, just 
beyond, is far quieter, yet very little patronised; every one flies to 
Fleischer’s. So much for past reputation. 


We had, unfortunately, arranged to leave Vik that same Sunday 
evening, and our settled plans admitted of no change. It was 
absolutely essential to reach Bergen on Monday evening. ‘ 





PARTIAL VIEW OF THE VORINGFOS 


‘It is a pity,” the Graces were kind enough to say. ‘Had you 
remained over to-morrow, you might have made a second journey to the 
Voringfos, and we should have had the advantage of your company and 
protection. As it is, we may have to play the part of damsels in 
distress. Are there lions and tigers in the way? One hears of 
people coming to Norway to shoot big game.” 

‘¢ That is only in winter,” laughed L., ‘‘and then they are chiefly bears.” 

“ But a hug from a bear would not be agreeable,” shuddered the Graces. 

‘There are only human bears on the way to Vo6ringfos,” said L., 
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‘Cand they are harmless. But all the way you will have what Bunyan 
calls the Hill of Difficulty to contend with. Could you not press 
the MacDougall of MacDougall into your service ?” 

‘‘ Another bear!’’ murmured the Graces. ‘Let us rather trust to 
our own resources: our own weak arms but valiant hearts. We are 
not easily frightened. And there are three of us to combine forces. 
An army corps should never be split up into detachments. Concen- 
tration of forces is the policy of all wise generals.” 

‘¢T wish our host had followed out that maxim in his menu,” said 
L. ‘He would have vanquished the enemy at all points and turned 
them into friends.” 

‘‘It is something like the dinner on board the boat,” returned the 
Graces ; ‘‘we have to be thankful for small mercies. Do you re- 
member those funny people who sat opposite to us? They were not 
husband and wife, or mother and son, or brother and sister; and they 
were not lovers. Yet they were evidently travelling together. And 
whenever the man made an indiscreet remark, the woman said Hush / 
Americans, undoubtedly, by their accent. Then we landed at Nor- 
heimsund and lost them. Where did they land?” 

“No doubt at Eide,” said L. ‘We never saw them again after 
dinner, and as most people went off at Eide, they must have been 
amongst the crowd. On changing into the Vik boat, we were the 
only passengers.” 

‘“‘ Like ourselves,” said the Graces ; ‘and we felt quite important. It 
was like travelling by special steamer, or on board one’s own yacht. 
But we were glad to reach Vik; it was late and dark. And what a 
capital man the portier is! So quiet and gentle, and took no end of 
trouble to please us. At first we half thought he was the landlord.” 

‘So did we,” said L., “and were quite sorry to find he was only the 
humble representative. I think he is the best portier in Norway; and 
in the right place; hardly enough go in him for such rackety places 
as Holdt’s in Bergen, or Fleischer’s at Vossevangen.” 

‘We stayed at Fleischer’s last year,” said the Graces, ‘‘and very 
much disliked it. This year if we go to Vossevangen, we mean to try 
Siemens’. It may be no better, but at least it will be quieter.” 

Dinner was a matter of history by this time, and we had gone down 
to the little pier to watch all the glorious effects of the afternoon sun, 
which here soon sinks behind the western hills. There was still the 
same Sabbath stillness in the air, the same repose on land. The 
Norwegians who had arrived in the morning to church were now 
returning. We watched them put off in their boats, and shoot out 
rapidly, hardly disturbing the calm surface of the water. The women 
looked very picturesque and distinctive in their white caps. Both men 
and women rowed lustily in fine form, feathering their oars, gliding 
just above the surface, and keeping perfect time. All was done 
silently and without effort. They went their separate ways and dis- 
appeared, and we saw them no more. When another Sunday came 
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round they would again turn up at Vik to swell the little congregation 
and listen to the minister’s warnings against indulging in the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world. Dear, simple-hearted people! with 
few chances of cultivating the pomps and vanities of life ; few ambitions 
beyond the sowing and reaping of crops and living from day to day. 
Lesser lights are they in the human firmament, but many, in singleness 
of heart, shine steadily and faithfully. 

Our time for leaving drew near. Everything was packed up in 
readiness and confided to the care of the inimitable portier. The 
Macdougall of Macdougall had gone off for a long solitary walk to 
Saebo Farm; the other fishermen were in animated controversy in the 
smoking-room as to which fly was the most successful in these waters. 
One declared it depended upon the sun, another said the wind had 
everything to do with it; a third asserted that it was neither wind nor 
sun, but the particular mood of the fish at the time. Each arguer 
advanced perfectly convincing proofs that he was right and the others 
were wrong; and at last L. exclaimed: 

‘‘ Why, you are all as uncertain as the law and as varying as the wind. 
It seems to be a case of the chameleon—all are right and all are wrong.” 

They paused a moment to digest this view of the matter, looked 
puzzled and solemn, and then began all over again. 

We went down to the pier. The boat was in sight but far off. We 
were bound for Odde, which we should reach about eight or nine 
o’clock, and leave the next morning for Bergen. In these out-of-the- 
world spots, if you lose your ‘*communication,” all your plans may be 
disturbed for days to come. 

The throb of the distant steamer was quite audible in the profound 
stillness of the air. Every moment it was advancing with fell purpose. 

“We feel like Elsa waiting for the swan to take away Lohengrin,” 
said the Graces. 

‘But I hope the end will not be so tragic,” said L., laughing. ‘ And 
I hope I am Lohengrin. This country would just do for him, with 
all its splendours and all its simplicity.” 

‘‘ Where is the scene laid?” asked the Graces. ‘Oh, Brabaat of 
course; Elsa of Brabant. Well, Wagner would have done better to 
lay it in Norway. It would have been more romantic.” 

“The swan approaches,” cried L., “but it 1s a very black, ungainly 
swan. When shall we—five—meet again?” 

‘* When, indeed!” sighed the Graces. ‘From to-day our paths 
widely diverge. We shall really only meet on our last day in Bergen. 
What notes we shall have to exchange !”’ 

‘‘ Above all things, I wish you a fine day for the Voringfos,” said 
L. ‘If it is cloudy I shall be quite wretched. And don’t forget to 
go up to the Fosli, and eat multebaer-and-cream 4 discretion, as they 
say in the Paris restaurants, combined with coffee and hot rolls. I do 
wish we were going to do it all over again with you!” 

The black swan glided up to the pier; Lohengrin and his satellite 
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embarked. The attentive portier put everything on board, and we 
sailed away, truly sorry to leave Vik. Our two days had been two of 
the pleasantest we had ever spent in Norway; the peculiar charm and 
beauty and repose of Vik had thrown a mesmeric spell over us, and we 
know few places in Norway that we would sooner revisit. 

As the boat gradually made way, Vik faded away like a dream- 
picture. The Graces stood upon the pier watching us out of sight, and 
their forms grew faint and shadowy and ethereal. 

‘“‘ Perhaps they are angels in disguise, after all,” said L. ‘‘ From here 
they look so—what shall I call it ?—incorporeal, diaphanous, insub- 
stantial—_.__” 

“As the baseless fabric of a vision,” I put in. ‘No, my dear L. 
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ODDE 


The Graces, I am convinced, are destined to be angels some day, but 
at present they are what they seem—simply charming mortals, with 
no pretentions to wings.” 

Then the village and the church grew faint and misty, until pre- 
sently everything was blotted out but the outlines of the hills standing 
out clear and vivid against the blue, serene afternoon sky. 

We made way and passed out of the Ejidfjord into the Sorfjord, 
which is considered the finest part of the Hardanger; but where all is 
so beautiful it seems almost invidious to give the preference to any 
particular spot. Again we called at Eide, and changed steamers ; 
again were met by the little crowd ; that ever-constant stream of tourists, 
embodiment of perpetual motion. 
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‘‘Qdious word, that word tourist! And is it not, like the 
genus, of comparatively recent origin?” remarked L. one day. 
“Would it, for instance, be found in the earliest edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary? But after all, the odiousness of the word is merely a 
matter of association. If you were brought up with the names 
Jeroboam and Judith, you would think them beautiful.” 

The beginning of the Sorfjord was a succession of farms upon the 
hill slopes, every inch of ground cultivated as far up as the climate 
permitted: a warm and sheltered climate, especially fruitful. Every 
farm had its house, and barns and extensive outbuildings ; and every- 
thing, this evening, in the glow of sunset and the gloaming which fol- 
lowed, looked wonderfully calm and reposeful. 





SUNDAL: FOLGEFOND GLACIER IN BACKGROUND 


Beyond the hills there were views ot the interminable Folgefond 
glacier and of the Agenut, regions so vast that it seems as though 
one might wander about them for ever, with a feeling of being lost in 
space. 

At Ullensvang a good deal of bogland ts mixed with the fertility, 
where, on damp nights, the Will-o’-the-Wisp comes out and plays 
fantastic tricks with his lantern, and the people, so full of imagi- 
native love with all their simplicity; put him down as a beneficent 
fairy hastening their crops and guarding their country. Here, too, 
there is an early Gothic church with a fine portal, and above the 
window in the chancel is represented a bishop, laughing one side his 
face and crying the other. Whether meant to denote that a bishop 
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can play a hypocrite like other people, or that he should be all things 
to all men, or whether a mere pictorial illustration of the verse, 
Rejoice with those that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep, | cannot 
say. > 

This is a point for excursions and for going into the world—the 
Norwegian world—over hills and valleys, and across glaciers; experi- 
ences infinitely interesting to those whose physical powers are equal to 
the strain. Of such, alas, I am not one, and the delights of mountain 
climbing and lengthened walking tours are denied me. Many moun- 
tain peaks rise grandly about here, and the blue ice of the glacier may 
be seen between them, regions of perpetual frost, and ice, and snow. 

It was at BoGrve that we had the best view of the Folgefond glacier, 
and many would consider this the loveliest spot on the fjord; for here 
the foliage of the trees is especially rich, and stands out in vivid con- 
trast with the barren mountains. Again at Naa we come into a region 
of farms ; farms rising on the slopes to a height of 1000 feet and more, 
the glacier rising above them. 

Night and darkness fell, and it was past nine o’clock when we made 
the final turn, and at the far end saw the lights of Odde. 

As we approached, it appeared as though the whole place had 
illuminated in our honour. Every window of Prestegaard’s Hotel was 
lighted up with brilliant effect, and Chinese lanterns of all shapes and 
shades were hung about the verandahs, In the intense darkness I am 
bound to say that the effect was very picturesque and striking. ‘Once 
a child, always a child,” is true of us in some things. Man delights in 
fireworks and illuminations just as the boy; he only wants them on 
a larger scale. | 

Silently as a thief in the night, slowly and cautiously, almost without 
motion, the boat glided up to the pier. In the blaze of illumination 
we could see nothing but dark outlines of figures moving about like 
demons waiting to spring upon their prey. The blackness of night 
was intensified by these lights and lanterns; it was blinding and 
bewildering, and we stumbled on to the pier, not knowing or seeing 
where we were going. There was a fair crowd on board the steamer, 
and most of them rushed off to Hardanger’s, as though their lives 
depended upon who first reached the hotel. 

Nowhere in Norway is the change brought about by the last few years 
more evident than in Odde. When I was last there it was a small 
place with only one inn—a very pleasant house, with a large upper 
dining-room, and a dépendance in the garden consisting of a row of ten 
or twelve rooms or sheds no bigger than a schoolboy’s cubicle. Friends 
were Staying there at the same time, friends I have scarcely seen since 
that day—so in this uncertain world do lives diverge and separate— 
Miss F., Miss N., B., and others. We were probably as happy a party 
as Norway contained. It was a golden time. 

How well I remember every incident of our excursion to the Buer- 
bre glacier and the Skjeggedalsfos, every word spoken on the way ! 
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It was a long day’s journey. We started in the early morning row- 
ing across a lake; then the long walk before us, a roughish walk, 
though smooth and facile in comparison with our Voringfos excursion. 
We went on hour after hour—B. chattering of a thousand-and-one 
things, and so shortening the road, until again we had to take boat 
and row across to the waterfall, loveliest and most graceful of all the 
Norwegian falls, though not the most voluminous. Never can I forget 
our delight as a sudden turn brought us in view of the mass of falling 
water, widening on its course until it resembled a delicate pattern of 
lace work, ever changing its device upon the dark rock. 

Then the walk back—ten hours’ walking altogether—and with me 
the inevitable awful attack of neuralgia, which coffee, made by the good 
woman who lived on the borders of the lake where we retook the boat, 
in no way dispelled. 

Another feature of that walk I well remember—and Bertie was as 
enthusiastic as I was—the number of cherry-trees laden with rich, ripe 
fruit that we passed; the heavily-laden, bending branches that posi- 
tively asked us to stretch forth our hands and pluck them in their 
ripeness, and eat the fruit full-flavoured and exquisite with the warmth . 
of the sun, one of the loveliest, sunniest, hottest summers of many 
years. Oh, it was a golden time, indeed, that summer in Norway, to 
which my above-mentioned friends contributed not a little of the charm. 

Odde was wonderfully pleasant in those days. After the coffee, 
which did not dissipate neuralgia, we rowed across the lake, then a 
short and very lovely walk, and we found ourselves back in our inte- 
resting quarters. Everything was quiet and in order. There was no 
rush, no confusion, no crowd, no pressing for places and precedence. 
Even then, though so few years have elapsed, it was a different world. 
The great mass of people now in evidence were unknown, undreamed 
of; their very existence unrealised. Ahime! Few places, I say again, 
were then pleasanter than Odde ; few spots more lovely, more reposeful. 

We looked back upon our last sojourn as one looks back on 
a delightful dream, a dream of Paradise. And what did we find? 
First of all, on landing, this unseemly rush and crowd ; every one for 
himself; a noisy, elbowing, turbulent element. If they knocked you 
down, or trod upon your favourite corn, so much the worse for you. 

Even in the darkness as we more leisurely made our way, it was 
easy to see how the place was transformed. Prestegaard’s Hotel was 
altogether new. Hardanger’s had been burnt down in 1896, and 
rebuilt on a colossal scale, not in height, but in breadth and depth. 
Its capacities seemed elastic, inexhaustible. We were amazed. And 
yet, such is the increase of ‘/ourists, that in summer, unless you tele- 
graph your arrival, the chances are that you will have to hold com- 
munion with the hills all through the night. It is a sad but certain 
fact, this ra of travellers,. this rage for rushing round the world. 
Half of them see nothing, and few appreciate and ponder over and 
remember what they do see. 
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But if in our walk to the hotel we were surprised, we were still 
more amazed on entering. It was Sunday night, yet the hall was 
pandemonium. People had been dancing; a wild discordant music 
sent forth sounds only fit for the lower regions. ‘There was an air of 
mild dissipation and abandonment about the place. One huge giant 
was rolling about in a white yachting cap, and we presently discovered 
that he was a German “Cook” in charge of a party of “ personally 
conducted ” excursionists. 

At the dureax the lately-arrived passengers were swarming round 
the unhappy portier, clammering for rooms. The man’s life must have 
been a daily martyrdom. When it was all over, and the crowd had 
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disappeared in o. their several passages, we turned to the martyr on our 
own behalf, and received his quiet attentions. Calm after tempest. 
The scene was a painful contrast compared with the Sabbath stillness 
we had left behind us at Vik, and we wished ourselves back: in that 
quiet haven. 

All this was so unlike the Odde of my dreams and recollection that 
it was difficult at first to believe we had not come to some other spot 
by mistake. But presently, when we went out for a walk, we soon 
recognised all the old landmarks. 

It was a glorious night, and moonlight flooded the landscape. The 
scenery here is especially grand and beautiful. To walk up the steep 
winding road and look back upon Odde and the waters of the fjord 
beyond, is to gaze upon one of the loveliest and most romantic sights 
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in Norway. To-night all the immediate features were brought out by 
the vivid light of the moon. The high hills almost closed in as we 
went onwards. Great boulders lay to the left, and a shallow, noisy 
stream ran its way to the fjord. Waterfalls here and there rushed 
down the mountain sides, white and foaming, and gleaming in the 
silvery moonbeams. 

Presently we reached the lake, where years before we had all taken 
boat on our way to the Skjeggedalsfos. Here, too, the waters were 
sleeping and shimmering in the moonlight. The boats were there 
to-night, at their moorings, just as we had seen them years ago, and 
there, as far as we were concerned, they remained, in spite of L.’s 
persuasions. 

“Tt would be a splendid night expedition,” he said. ‘* Let us make 
the attempt. I will do all the rowing, you the guiding—you know the 
way. We should get back just in time for breakfast and the steamer 
to-morrow morning. Do be persuaded. This glorious night was 
never meant to be passed in idle slumber.” 

‘“‘ My dear L.,” I returned, ‘“ you don’t know what you’re proposing. 
We should never return alive. Our bodies would be found in a 
week’s time at the bottom of some precipice; or we should lose our 
way, and be discovered a century hence frozen to death in a crevasse 
of the Buerbre glacier.” 

So we wended our way back to the hotel, stopping at every other 
footstep to admire the infinite grandeur of the scene: all this loneli- 
ness and solitude personified. We had the whole road to ourselves. 
Not one of the rushing crowd had come forth to enjoy the moonlight 
and the marvellous. These crowds and thousands do not travel for 
love of Nature. They do not understand her, and there is no affinity 
between them. ‘A primrose by the river’s brink,” &c. In truth we 
were loth to turn in. 

‘Tt is a sin and a shame,” said L., but I knew that he would be all 
the better for it to-morrow. He does not bear a night’s vigil as well 
as I do, though it is a good many years since J was twenty-one. 

We went on to the little pier, where the scene had wonderfully 
changed. The brilliant illumination had long been out; everything 
was in darkness, and every one was sleeping. The little steamer was 
lying silent and motionless, ready for an early departure to-morrow 
morning. The moonlight shimmered upon the dark waters of the 
fjord, and the mountains looked black and portentous and magnified, 
their outlines dimly marked against the sky. 

“If one could only have such peace by day as well as by night,” said 
L., “travelling about the world would be the most glorious happi- 
ness. That terrible :f always springs up and stands in the way of 
everything.” 

When we entered the hotel the transformation scene was equally 
remarkable. Silence now reigned. Every one had disappeared. A 
faint glimmering of light guided us to our rooms. The unhappy portier, 
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who certainly possessed the temper of an angel, had gone to his well- 
earned repose. We went to ours. 

The short night soon passed. L. had declared his intention of 
getting up early to take photographs. Before going forth, as breakfast 
was ready, he hastily fortified the inner man. 

The large room was already half-full of travellers, and we did not 
linger long. L. put on seven-leagued boots and tore off to repeat our 
last night’s walk, though I warned him he would lose the boat. He 
managed to take what he wanted, and returned at the same seven- 
leagued pace: an imprudent proceeding for which he paid with a chill 
that he kept for some days. On reaching the pier the boat was already 
in motion, and we both had to jump for it; another second and all 
our future calculations would have been out of joint. 

‘I told you so, my dear L.,” said I, when we were safely landed on 
board—if that is not a bull. There are times when those aggravating 
words are irresistible. 

‘What did you tell me?” laughed L. “ You said we should lose 
the boat, and here we are. We never lose anything, and we never 
make mistakes—you and I. We are infallible.” 

At which the steamer put on speed, Odde receded into the back- 
ground, then faded away; and once more our faces were set towards 
Bergen. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN SPIRITS 


I felt decidedly cross, and had I known Mr. Smith better, I 

should have said that he was peevish. Under these circum- 
stances no wonder the conversation came to grief. We got through 
our first cups of tea with only a few preliminary bickerings about the 
weather; Margaret thought it cold, Mr. Smith found it stuffy, I said 
it was beastly—a regular English day—while William declared it wasn’t 
half bad. Longing to let off steam in an argument, and feeling it 
trivial to fight about the climate, I was searching my mind for a 
subject, about which we could differ with dignity, when the door opened, 
and Chosroes and Kobad came in. If there is a thing in this world 
that I dislike more than a cat, it 1s two cats, and when, each time I 
address them—generally in accents of vituperation—it takes an effort 
to remember their unholy names, my dislike amounts to hatred. 

With the brilliant instinct peculiar to cats, who never know a friend 
from an enemy, the beasts sprung upon my lap. In his ordinary and 
better moods—no, his exfraordinary and better moods—William, on 
such occasions as these, says politely— 

“T know you don’t like cats, let me take them.” 

And I respond, with less truth, but equal civility— 

‘Oh! I don’t mind, don’t disturb them.” 

But now he merely chortled, and I exclaimed angrily— 

“IT do wish to goodness, Margaret, you wouldn’t turn the house into 
a menagerie!” 

‘Tf you don’t like animals, dear,” began my hostess, in somewhat 
acid tones, when she was interrupted by Mr. Smith— 

‘© T feel we are going to quarrel; let us talk of something interesting, 
or some one tell a story; I’m no good at that sort of thing myself, 
but I like listening.” 

Margaret said, “I agree with you.” 

William said, ‘ Ditto.” 

Chosroes and Kobad were asleep, and the only other person present 
being a poodle of practical and unimaginative mind, the duty devolved 
on me. 

‘TI will tell you,” I said, ‘‘a story of Venice. One cool grey day 
in April, some years ago, I was going down a side canal in my gondola, 
when I was struck by the dilapidated appearance of a house which 
boasted considerable architectural beauty. It was built of creamy 
marble, with soft frescoes on the walls, and a great carved gateway ; but 
the green shutters were faded and broken, there was a big crack across the 
heavy oaken door, and the steps were covered with moss and weeds. 


W ILLIAM was in his most captious mood, Margaret was pensive, 
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‘¢¢ That is the House of the Seven Spirits,’ said one of the gondoliers, 
‘Seven spirits live there.’ And he crossed himself. 

‘‘«The more the merrier,’ I replied, ‘ but why seven ?’ 

““<¢T do not know,’ returned the man. ‘Seven is a mystic number ; 
there were seven golden candlesticks in heaven, and seven angels with 
trumpets.’ 

“«There are seven deadly sins,’ remarked the other gondolier 
irrelevantly. 

““* What are the seven deadly sins?’ asked my companion. 

“TI thought for some time, but though I have a poor opinion of 
human nature, I could not think of more than five sins that sounded 
at all deadly, and of these killing a fox was one, and perhaps that will 
not count with the recording angel. 

‘“*<T cannot tell you,’ was my answer, ‘let us go and ask the ghosts!’ 

‘This put the thing into my head, and I told the men to land me at 
the moss-grown steps. My friend, who is superstitious, tried to dissuade 
me, but I persisted ; and finding the door unlocked went into the house, 
after suggesting that she should go for a row and return for me. 

‘‘T went all over the place without meeting any of the seven spirits, 
but its aspect depressed me strangely. Anything more sad and 
desolate than those large rooms, with their torn and faded furniture 
and moth-caten tapestry, I never saw; some of the windows were 
broken, and little plants were growing inside, upon the decaying 
window-sills ; the floors were damp and mouldy, and in the courtyard 
I saw a large lizard. 

“Ten minutes were quite enough for me to see all I wanted, but as 
the gondola was not in sight, I was obliged to stay there; and going 
into one of the lower rooms, I sat down on an old oak settle to wait. 
Presently I became conscious—I can express it in no other way—of 
the words— 

“‘«« You are not afraid ?’ 

‘TI did not actually hear them, I certainly did not say them; they 
seemed in some inexplicable way to impress themselves on my brain. 

“‘¢ You &re not afraid ?’ 

*<No,’ I replied, ‘I am not afraid.’ 

‘¢< That is well!’ said a soft but distinct voice, ‘let us talk awhile.’ 

‘‘ Looking fixedly in the direction of the voice, I could see a some- 
thing slowly taking shape, the shadowy outline of a tall well-built man, 
with a squareness about the shoulders which suggested epaulettes, and 
a hazy gleam here and there which might have come from gold lace. 

‘‘« That will be very pleasant,’ I answered politely; ‘will you think 
me impertinent if I ask your name?’ 

“Not at all,’ the shadow replied. ‘My name is Heinrich von 
Stenzing, and when I lived in your world, I served beneath the 
Austrian colours.’ 

‘¢¢ And you were, perhaps, concerned in the occupation of Venice?’ 

“«T was,’ sighing deeply. ‘Shall I tell you my story ?’ 
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“<¢It would interest me greatly,’ I said, and the soft low voice 
went on. 

‘*< T came here with my own regiment and several others, and we were 
hated, as all Austrians were hated at that time, by all true Venetians— 
all true Venetians, that is, save one—she loved her country much, but 
she loved me more. There was very little intercourse then between 
her compatriots and mine, and we met first by accident. I called on 
her father about a business matter, and when I came downstairs, she 
was swinging in a hammock slung between two of the marble pillars 
in the courtyard. It was cool and quiet there, with no sound but the 
soft plashing of a little fountain; the air was heavy with the scent of 
orange blossom; through the archway there was a glimpse of blue 
_water, and red-brown sails glowing in the hot sunshine, and in front 
of the opening, lazily watching the boats move to and fro across the 
lagune, lay the girl in her white dress. 

‘©¢Qh! my dear, my soft white angel, how fair and sweet you were, 
with your chestnut hair and your great grey eyes! She turned them 
on me as she heard my step, and drew my heart into her own keeping, 
once and for always. 

‘“<«Though it was against all rules of Italian etiquette, I spoke to 
her—I could not help it—and she answered with a few gentle words. 
Two days later I saw her enter a church with her maid, and followed, 
and after that I spent all my free hours trying to meet her; for she 
had smiled at me as she came out of the church, with a soft light in 
her big eyes. Fate was kind, her maid sympatHetic, and in time I 
made her love me. But we dared not tell her parents; what chance 
had one of the hated oppressors of gaining the favour of a Venetian 
noble? But we swore to be true to each other, come what might, 
and we met as often as we could, till one day her father announced 
that he had arranged a marriage for her with a young Venetian of 
good birth and considerable wealth. Beatrice entreated him not to 
press her to marry a man she cared nothing for, but finding her 
prayers useless, at last declared her love for me and her firm determina- 
tion to be faithful. Her maid was dismissed, she was kept under the 
strictest surveillance, and Luigi Pettinello was allowed to urge his suit 
whenever he chose. Finding himself unable to supplant me in 
Beatrice’s heart, he insulted me when walking on a footpath beside a 
small canal. Of course my proper answer would have been a challenge, 
but the words he used were so outrageous, that I lost my temper and 
struck him. He fell backwards into the water, hitting his head on the 
stone coping, and when I succeeded in getting him out, he was dead.~ 

‘<The Venetians said it was a murder, and shunned me like the pest ; 
but Beatrice contrived to send me a message of love and sympathy 
through a servant she bribed, and after some months she escaped from 
home by the help of this servant, and we were married. We bought 
this house and lived a happy but very solitary life; my wife did not 
care to mix with my compatriots, and hardly any of her old friends 
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would come and see us. After atime our happiness was increased by 
the possession of a little son; but he soon died, our pretty baby, and 
we laid him in San Michele, with the sea-wind to sing his cradle-song. 

©‘ People said the hand of Providence was raised against the 
murderer, and that misfortune would always follow me. And they 
were right. Four little children, one after another, we laid beside their 
brother in the island cemetery, and their spirits seemed to haunt the 
house. Everywhere I turned I saw the tiny faces, with their big 
pathetic eyes, and I cried to Heaven in my anguish, “Is my sin not 
yet atoned for?” 

‘¢¢ Beatrice was all I had left now, and I clung to her despairingly, 
trying not to see how week by week she grew whiter and thinner. At 
last a day came, when she unclasped my hands from round her neck 
and held them in her own: 

«©¢«¢T am going to the children, dear one,” she said, ‘and you will 
follow soon.” 

“¢T did my best to follow—I held the pistol straight, and the ball 
went through my heart, but I have not reached them yet; they stand 
on the far side of the gulf in the golden light, and I still haunt the 
shadows, wondering if my penance will ever end. Hope dies hard—’ 
here the voice ceased, and the last words, like the first, were simply 
impressed upon my brain—‘ and love lives for ever.’ 

‘‘T looked round and rubbed my eyes, but the room was empty, and 
a little ray of sunlight came in through the broken window. The 
gondola was outsidé, and when I told my friend the sad story, all she 
said was— 

““¢ Fancy going to sleep in a Haunted House!’”’ 

CARA BERKELEY. 


COR CORDIUM 


THOUSAND leagues from me away 
A The ocean rocks your dreaming sleep ; 
O other heart of mine, my heart 
Follows the trackless way you keep! 


I see your ship a phantom sail 
Upon a ghostly silver sea— 
I cannot think it bears so far 
That heart that is the heart of me! 
LILY THICKNESSE. 
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straight up the side of a very steep hill. From a distance it 

looked like a huge white snake, with head and neck erect as 
though peering at some prey over the brow of the hill. On either side 
of the road were banks crowned with hawthorn bushes; the hawthorn 
was in full bloom now, all white. 

A man came slowly along the white road; he had a bundle over one 
shoulder, and a stick in his other hand; he walked wearily, but his 
heavy footfalls made only a muffled pad, pad, pad in the thick 
dust, and all the way he went he left a little low-hanging cloud of dust 
in his wake. When he came to the foot of the hill he paused, and 
looked at it dubiously, 

‘¢ And I can mind the time,” he said to himself, “‘ when I could race 
to the top and think nothing of it.” 

He shifted his bundle to the other shoulder, and started on again 
with an air of dogged determination. The thing had to be done, and 
the sooner it was got over the better. Evening was coming on, the 
air was full of evening sounds, cows lowing to be milked, lambs making 
a last protest before settling down for the night, the good-night songs 
and calls of numberless birds. The trees and hedges threw long 
shadows across the fields and the white road, making deep contrasts 
with the golden light which bathed the whole land. The shadow of the 
old man himself stalked along beside him, tall, gaunt, and dark. The 
top of the hill reached, he paused again and stood looking thoughtfully 
down at the little village which lay not so very far ahead of him now. 

‘Ten years,” he said, “full ten years and the old place haven’t 
altered a speck. There’s the old tree where Mark Endicott hanged 
hisself, and ’Lias Thomas’s house haven’t had a new roof to this day. 
I reckon the folks ’ll be changed though ; I wonder if they’ll know me.” 

From the top of the hill it looked as though one might step down 
through a field into the heart of the village, but really one had to turn 
down a lane to the right and approach it by a winding lane. He knew 
exactly where to go, and Strode on, hardly feeling his weariness now, 
his heart beating fast with pleasurable excitement. Down the lane he 
hurried for a few hundred yards, his thoughts busy with the coming 
meeting with people and places he had come so far to see. Then 
suddenly he stopped. Something was wrong, either with the road or 
with his memory. Where he had expected four cross-roads and a 
direction-post there were but two; one ran straight to a point, the 
other turned sharply off at the angle. The other two sides of the 
cross and the sign-post had vanished. 


a ie wide white dusty road ceased at last to curve, and ran 
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Aaron Penwannick stood and stared, scratched his head and stared 
again. ‘Well, if there wasn’t four roads here and a directing-post, I’m 
a Dutchman.” A large white gate stood at the sharp angle in the 
hedge, where the roads branched, and Aaron went and looked over it. 
Nothing but fields stretched away within, and the hedges around each 
were gleaming white with may-blossom, except for one patch near the 
gate. Aaron stepped inside and looked about him; the face of the 
land was strange to him. ‘“ Well, whatever have become of the old 
farmhouse?” he muttered perplexedly. Nothing but a few barns and 
linhays met his eye in the direction he was looking. He turned and 
stared round him slowly. ‘Two roads and a farm have disappeared, 
unless I’ve made a grand mistake and took a wrong turn, and 1 reckon 
that ain’t likely.” He went back to the gate and the dark bush in the 
hedge caught his eye; he looked at it closely. ‘Red may,” he ex- 
claimed, and broke off a small branch. ‘Well, I never see’d none of 
that hereabout before. What changes have taken place, to be sure! ” 

He shouldered his bundle again and took the downward road, still 
carrying the bit of red may. He met several men going home from 
work, but they only looked at him curiously, said “ good-night,” and 
passed on. Presently he reached the village and turned into the public- 
house which stood only a few paces along the street. The landlady 
met him in the passage and gave him a cordial “ good evening.” Then 
her eye lighted on the red may in his hand, and her face changed. 
‘Would ’ee mind putting your bit of blossom outside?” she asked 
nervously. He looked from her to it and laughed. ‘“ Well,” he said, 
“that’s the first bit of ‘home’ I’ve heard, but ’twas the blackthorn 
was unlucky in my young days; this ain’t blackthorn, missis.” 

“TI know,” she said uneasily, “but I’d be powerful glad if you’d 
throw it out. I can’t abide the sight of it, knowing as we do how it 
come to be that colour.” He saw she was really troubled, so he went 
to the door and threw the branch into the road. A tiny child seeing 
it fall ran and picked it up, but its mother with a cry took it away 
from the child and threw it over a hedge. Aaron watched the little 
scene with a smile. ‘Well,’ he said, as he turned away, “I believe 
you’ve got more superstitious than the old folks used to be.” 

“TI don’t know nothing ’bout that,” said the landlady, her mind 
evidently relieved, “but when you sees things happen and knows the 
truth of it, J don’t call it superstition. And we've all of us seen how 
Farmer Tom Lang has gone from bad to worse, until his farm’s gone, 
and his money, and pretty nearly everything, and yet nothing won’t 
persuade him to take no steps to set things right, which he might at 
anyrate try to do.” 

‘‘ Farmer Lang,” he exclaimed, ‘come down in the world! What’s 
the meaning of it?” 

But he got only a Cornishwoman’s answer. ‘“ Do ’ee know un?” 
she asked in surprise, and becoming at once cautious. 

‘‘ By name,” said Aaron. 
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‘‘Go in and sit down,” she said hospitably. ‘There’s plenty in 
there can tell you about Tom Lang.” * 

Aaron entering the crowded tap-room found himself an object of 
intense interest. Ananias Stribley from his post of honour by the 
fireplace officiated as mouthpiece of the gathering and welcomer. 

“Do ’ee know this part?” he asked, the first greetings over—“ Be ’ee 
one from hereabouts ? ” 

‘Well, I thought I knew it a bit,” said Aaron thoughtfully, “ until 
I was close here, but when I come'd to what I thought was a spot they 
used to call ‘ Four-Turnings,’ I seemed to be out of my bearings.” 

They looked at him a moment curiously. ‘ Well,” said Ananias at 
last, “you've been away time out of knowledge if you minds ‘ Four- 
Turnings’ different to what ’tis now. Why it must be seven or eight 
year agone that Job Penwannick took and killed hisself, and they 
buried ’un to ‘Four Turnings’ with a handing-post through ‘un. 
Do ’ee remember that ? ” 

Aaron had leaned forward in his chair, his elbows on his knees, his 
face turned down as though he had suddenly found his boots of 
entrancing interest. He put up his hand now and rested his face on 
it, so concealing it even more. It had become very pale and stern. 
‘“No,” he said slowly, ‘I didn’t know they buried un—like that.” 

‘‘ Well, they did then ; they proved un guilty of sooicide, and in those 
days they couldn’t bury un no other way, and quite right too, wasn’t it ?” 

He looked at Aaron, but meeting with no response from him, he 
looked at the other members of the company, but no one would 
commit himself to an answer, and Ananias for the space of a minute 
considered his point carried. 

«‘ Ay, but was it proved?” Eli Jose had dropped the same bomb a 
hundred times before, and a hundred times it had proved an infallible 
irritant. According to his companions the question had been answered 
conclusively again and again. But Aaron felt grateful to him now for 
asking it once more. 

‘‘ Proved,” roared Ananias. ‘Why, wasn’t the old gun, his own 
father’s gun, found ‘long with un in the field, and he as dead as a 
doornail!”” But Eh, having started the discussion and so accom- 
plished his end, sucked his pipe in blissful content, and refused to be 
drawn into a discussion which might jeopardise his one fixed resolve 
never to admit his belief in Job Penwannick’s guilt. 

“ And didn’t his father say that Job was oncommon put out because 
he wouldn’t let un go to sea?” 

Aaron sat listening eagerly, but with little apparent concern. ‘So 
his father gave evidence ?”’ he remarked carelessly. 

‘‘ Aw yes, most on it, poor old man, and he was that cut up he 
couldn’t hardly collect hisself—well, it did for un, you know; he was 
a broken man after it. And, as I was saying, wasn’t Farmer Tom on 
the jury and spokesman, and didn’t all agree when he said ’twas a 
clear case of felo de se, as they call it, and he ought to know.” 
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“Did they know what he meant by that?” asked a new-comer and 
a daring spirit. 

“Why of course they knowed. He told un as how Job and the 
gun was found in the same field and he must have fired it ’pon hisself, 
’cause there wasn’t no one to fire it for him, and /elo de se meant all 
that there, put short and easy, so to speak, and being so they couldn’t 
a buried un nowhere else.” 

“Then he must have been clicky-handed.” 

The remark was so unexpected, so defiant, it made every one start. 
The speaker had grown up amongst them and been brought up on 
the tale as it was popularly received, since he was ten years old, and 
had never ventured on a remark before. 

‘How can ’ee say such things, Silas Rowe, and you but a child 
when it happened?” There was a consensus of opinion that this 
upstart must be put down with a firm hand. But Aaron looked up 
sharply with a wondering expression in his eyes. 

‘Well, I’ve thought it all out, and I says that a man couldn’t have 
shot himself as Job Penwannick was shot, unless he was clicky-handed, 
or got help.” 

Silence fell on the group for a time. Aaron glanced from face to 
face half anxiously, half eagerly. 

“You shouldn’t bring up such things now,” said the landlady 
nervously, unless you ’m prepared to—to prove ’em, or do—anything, 
'tis better to let ’em rest.” 

‘Well, 7 was trying to tell this gentleman the story when you inter- 
rupted,” said Ananias severely. ‘But perhaps you’d like to do it 
for me.” 

‘‘T don’t mind if I do,” snapped Silas, whose feelings were ruffled. 
“T can tell it as well as anybody, I reckon. I’ve heard it times 
enough.” Aaron nodded approval. ‘Go on,” he said impatiently. 

‘‘Well, Job was found dead in the field, as they’ve told ’ee, and 
the gun was there too, and a few other things, a cow and a calf, and 
a couple of donkeys, and you might so well say they did it as he did it, 
and more sense in it too, seeing as ’twas lying ten yards from un with 
the nozzle pointing towards un, for one of ’em might have touched 
it by accident with his hoof and sent it off; well, anyhow they couldn’t 
have up the poor beasts, so they brought it in as how he killed hisself 
because he wanted to go to sea—why, there was nothing to hinder his 
going to sea but a little onpleasantness with his father. And that old 
thickhead Tom Lang, he put him up to saying ’twas felo de se, and 
they thought it sounded fine, and would look knowledgeable in the 
paper, so they said it, and the next thing we knew was he was buried 
at the Four Turnings, and a brand new handing- post reared over 
un. And to show they was all wrong, and condemned a innocent 
man, just look at Tom Lang. Why that’s enough to prove it to anybody 
with any sense. He hasn’t never prospered since that day.” Nobody 
could deny this, and Ananias Stribley was too offended to attempt to. 
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‘‘ And the cross-roads and the directing-post, where are they now ?” 
asked Aaron in a low voice. 

‘Well, that’s part of the tale. That same night Tom Lang’s bad 
luck began, the curse or what you like to call it. A fox come’d along 
and killed every turkey he’d a got, fifty pounds worth, and then his 
cows began to die, aw, and I can’t tell ’ee what didn’t happen to un, 
and Mr. Stribley hisself can’t deny it, and then his little girl took sick, 
and he was like a man mazed, and then he took and said he couldn't 
bide the thought of poor Job lying in a shameful grave right close to 
his farm, and before we knew what was happening he’d—took un up 
and given un Christian burial, No, not he; you see ’twas he that was 
so set on the /e/o de se, and my belief is he was afraid to move un, but 
he’d took in the corner, and the two roads, one what led to his home- 
farm, and the other up to his other farm, and a hedge was reared up 
and poor Job was enclosed in Farmer Lang’s field. Then for a brave 
bit no one knew to a few yards whereabouts he lay, but the second 
spring after the hedge was planted we knew right enough, for the 
blossom in one spot come’d out red as blood, and there isn’t another 
bit anywhere about. It give Farmer Tom such a shock he hasn’t 
never got over it; he give up the farm-house right away, and turned it 
all into barns, and you never see him go nigh that field by any chance. 
For, for may to come up red like that is a sure sign ’tis planted over 
innocent blood. 

Aaron looked up at the speaker—*“ And the father ?” 

‘“* Aw, he never held up his head again, and he went away just after ; 
said he couldn’t abide the place, everything he owned went to rack and 
ruin. I s’pose he hadn’t got no heart to ’tend to things.” 

‘‘T reckon he hadn’t,” said Aaron sternly. Then he rose, emptied 
the glass which had stood untouched beside hirh all the time, and 
prepared to leave. ‘‘ Be ’ee going further?” asked Eli friendlily. 

‘‘ Yes, a bit,” Aaron answered. 

‘“« Be ’ee one of these parts?” Eli asked again. 

‘T’m from the country,” he answered evasively, and walked out 
unrecognised by any one. 

He knew that there was another village about a mile further on 
unless time had worked other changes. But this change it had not 
worked—the houses, the inn, everything were just as he had last seen 
them. At the inn he engaged a bedroom and retired to it at once, and 
for hours impatiently watched the street from his window, wondering 
when, or if ever, the calm of night would settle down on its inhabitants. 
His heart was hot with a furious indignation, his blood boiled at the 
injustice he had just heard of. He had hard work to keep himself 
from proclaiming the truth then and there, and casting their remarks 
on the dead man in their teeth. 

‘sHe swore to me he’d tell the truth and clear the boy, before he 
died, if I’d leave it to him, and not stir up talk. He swore ’twas a 
pure accident, and I don’t disbelieve un, but if ’twas, why didn’t he 
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up and tell, but—to let un be buried a shameful burial! Poor Jobey! 
as good-hearted a son as ever lived,—if I’d a known,—and then to die 
and never clear un, I s’pose I might have known what the old man 
was. And now—I can’t, I can’t blacken my own father and call un 
the murderer of his own son, and tell how he cleared hisself. I can 
only do one thing, and that I’ll do.” 

It was near midnight before he appeared, satisfied with the state of 
things without, and creeping downstairs softly let himself out into the 
empty street. The moon was high by that time, lighting one side of 
the street brilliantly, and throwing the other into deep shadow. He 
crept along so swiftly and stealthily, he looked but a moving shadow 
himself, and once free of the village, he sped along at an even faster 
pace, until he reached the white gate again. Entering the field he 
hurried across it to where the barns stood, gaunt and weird-looking 
in the cold white light. In one of the places there he knew he should 
be sure to find what he wanted, and presently after a short search 
he came out with a pick and shovel across his shoulder. Then he 
strode back to the red hawthorn bush. He was incredibly swift in 
all his movements. In another moment he was digging with all his 
might, only pausing now and again to listen. But nothing broke the 
silence save the lowing of a cow in the linhay at the bottom of the 
field, and the rustling of leaves and grasses in the night breeze. The 
moon shone full on the spot where he was digging, the white blossom- 
covered hedges gleamed like gigantic snow-drifts, while the patch of red 
may looked only black and sinister. The scent of it was overpowering. 

Right below the red may, almost undermining the hedge itself, 
he dug a long trench-like pit, working as one possessed. He wasted 
no time in sounding the ground, or taking bearings; there was no 
doubt in his mind ‘as to where to go to look for what he sought. 
When he had dug to more than a couple of feet below the surface he 
began to use his tools carefully, often stopping to feel in the earth 
with his fingers. Once when he thrust them deep in the cool damp 
earth, they touched something hard and smooth, and he sprang up 
with sudden horror. The next moment he was bending down, franti- 
cally brushing away the earth to the sides. Before long a white 
skeleton lay grim and ghastly in its damp bed, with face staring up 
at the starry sky. 

Aaron sat on the edge of the trench for a moment to recover him- 
self. His face was like chalk, his hands trembling as though he were 
in the grip of an ague fit. It took him some seconds to recover 
himself. ‘* No wonder she couldn’t abide the sight of the red blossom,” 
he muttered. 

At last, with an effort, he pulled himself together, and made himself 
examine the skeleton. The breast-bone was battered and broken. 
He clambered out of the grave and walked away into the open field 
and lay down. He was sick, physically sick and ill, and a horror was 
on him which he could not overcome. He got up and dragged himself 
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into the road; the field seemed unendurable to him just then. He 
would go back presently and continue the task he had set himself, but 
he must have a moment to recover himself in, and to think of some 
way by which he could accomplish it. He had wandered a few paces 
down the road, when he was suddenly startled by the sound of 
approaching footsteps, no ghostly tread, but the tramp of good, honest, 
hob-nailed boots. For a moment he was on the point of turning back 
to the field to lie low until the new-comer was gone, then he took a 
second thought, and marched boldly on down the road towards him. 

The new-comer was, he saw to his relief, Silas Rowe, and Silas, re- 
cognising him at the same moment, stopped. “Well,” he said with a 
laugh, ‘ we all got ruther hot to-night over poor Job Penwannick, but 
I couldn’t help trying to stir ’em up a bit.” He paused, but as Aaron 
did not speak, went on, “I’m glad to meet ’ee here, I’m watchman 
at the mine, and this is the only way I can get to it, and I always feels 
a bit all-overish coming along here late alone,—though I wouldn’t say so 
to everybody. Did ’ee never hear tell about Job before?” He looked 
at Aaron curiously, something in his appearance suddenly striking him. 

Aaron paused a moment before answering. ‘I never heard it all 
till to-night,” he said, speaking with an effort. ‘Job was — my 
brother—but I never knew he was buried—like that. I’ve been 
abroad these many years.” Silas gave a long low whistle. ‘That’s 
rough,” he said sympathetically. An awkward silence fell between 
them, Silas wondering what he could say to express his sympathy, 
Aaron if he could ask, and have, this man’s help. 

Silas gave him the lead. ‘’Twas a scandal that he should have 
been buried like that. I reckon if you’d been here you would have 
prevented it.” 

‘¢He should have had Christian burial,” said Aaron fiercely, “and 
he shall have it now. I—I’m going to give it to.un.” He paused a 
moment, then, “Be you one to help me,” he said eagerly, “and not 
talk about it to those old praters down there? Will you lend mea 
hand, here, now? Have ’ee got a good nerve ?” 

Silas would not have answered in the negative then for a fortune. 
‘I’m game,” he said excitedly. 

“Thank ’ee,’”’ said Aaron gratefully, and they clasped hands. Then 
he turned and led the way back into the field. Silas wished he would 
talk a little, or that it was a fitting occasion to whistle, but when Aaron 
did speak he only wished he had held his tongue. ‘I’ve found un,” 
he said laconically. 

‘Found un! Who, what?” gasped Silas, taken aback. 

‘‘ Job—his skeleton, right under the pink may.” 

Silas stood still where he was. ‘ This’ll do,” he said; ‘’bide here 
while you tell me the rest. What be ’ee going to do now?” 

‘‘T wants to make a grave in churchyard and lay un there, and 
never let nobody be the wiser. I—-I know—how he comed by his 
death—no, ’twasn’t me that done it, I was in America at the time, 
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and ’twasn’t he that done it; but I wants to save a scandal and dis- 
gracing a old man. I know Job 'd ruther if he could speak. He was 
a good chap, and a good son. But I can’t go on letting un ’bide 
there, poor Jobey. Will ’ee help me to transport un?” he asked 
wistfully. ‘* We’ve got to be pretty slippy.” 

Silas nodded. He was a plucky fellow and good-hearted, but there 
was something uncanny about this business which kept him subdued. 
*‘T’ll help ’ee,” he answered readily. ‘‘ Only—let’s keep together.” 

“ Right,” said Aaron more cheerfully. ‘You see ’tis only setting a 
wrong right; no harm could come to us from it.” 

‘*Cross the road and across a field brings ’ee straight on to the 
churchyard,” said Silas, trying to steady his chattering teeth. 

‘‘] know,” said Aaron; ‘“there’s a shovel, I’ll take the pick. You 
wouldn’t like to look at un first.” 

‘* When us comes back ’ll do,” said Silas hastily, leading the way to 
the gate. 

Under some fir-trees in the nearest corner of the churchyard the 
ground was soft, and the pine needles Aaron saw would help them in 
their concealment. Before three o’clock they had dug a fairly deep 
pit close in by the low hedge, and were wending their way slowly back 
to the white gate and the red may-bush again. Silas wished the next 
part of their gruesome task was well over. He shrank from disturbing 
the poor skeleton, and dreaded horribly the moment when he would have 
to touch the gleaming white bones with his hands. ‘“ How are we to carry 
it—them—there ?” he asked, in a voice low with awe. 

Aaron stopped and looked at him. “Blest if I know,” he said, 
dismayed. 

‘‘ Here, take my coat.” Silas had slipped it offin a second. He 
was only anxious to get the night’s work over. ‘ Nobody won’t notice 
it’s gone, I’ve two or three more.” 

“ T’ve only the one I’ve got on,” said Aaron, “or I’d—I don’t know 
how to thank ’ee enough,” he said, his voice ringing with deep sincerity. 
Then they hurried to the hole under the hedge. Unconsciously Silas 
hung back. ‘You spread the coat, I’ll—lift un—into it,” said Aaron, 
noticing the other’s dread. Silas never in his life felt more relieved. 

Swiftly, but reverently, Aaron raised the bones from their dishonour- 
able resting-place, and laid them in the shroud prepared for them. 
His face was white as the bones he held, his mouth set, his eyes gleam- 
ing with the intensity of his determination to go through with this 
horrible task from which his soul shrank with a shrinking beside which 
Silas’s nervous repugnance was nothing. His face was clammy witha 
sweat of horror. 

They gathered up the edges of the coat together. ‘ We’ll lay un to 
rest first, and fill this in afterwards,” said Aaron, and they strode 
away together. Very tenderly they laid the poor. bones and their 
shroud in the grave under the pines, the moon peeping in at them 
between the branches, the breeze whispering gently as though with 
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bated breath. ‘I'll just say the ‘I believe,’ whispered Aaron shyly. 
‘‘ He never had no word said before, poor fellow.” So they stood 
with bared heads while Aaron slowly repeated the Creed, then quickly 
filled in the grave, and spread the pine needles carelessly over it. 

They returned with lighter hearts, but still with a great awe on 
them, to the empty grave, and filled that in, spreading the luxuriant 
foliage which grew all around it carelessly over it to conceal the marks 
of their night’s work. They were not troubled about discovery there, 
for, as Silas said, no one went near the spot if he could help it, and 
anything extraordinary about it would be only laid to the charge of 
the ghost. 

That done, they hastened out into the dusty lane again. ‘They 
were a little embarrassed now, with the shyness of men who have shown 
deep emotion. ‘I shall go away again by-and-by,” said Aaron 
brokenly, ‘I couldn’t settle down here now.” 

‘‘T understand,” said Silas sympathetically. 

‘‘ And I—I don’t know how to thank ’ee for what you’ve done for 
me; I—is there anything in the world I can do? You know how 
grateful I’d be to ’ee if you’d tell. Do’ee want to come abroad? I 
could get ’ee a good berth.” 

Silas shook his head. ‘I’m glad and proud to have helped ’ee, and 
I’m pleased to have your acquaintance, and I don’t want nothin’ ”’— 
he broke off abruptly. 

‘‘ Well,” said Aaron eagerly, ‘“‘there’s something. Tell me?” 

‘Unless you’d let me, after you’m dead,—if you dies first,—just 
tell the truth. I’d rather tell Aaron Stribley the truth of the story than 
have anything in the world you could give me.” 

“Right,” said Aaron, ‘and I'll have word sent to ’ee when the time 
comes.” 

A few words more and a hand-shake which left them friends for life, 
and they went their separate ways, one up the lane to work, the other 
down to his bed, as yet unslept in. 

‘“‘ Dang it all,” exclaimed Silas, as he hurried along the lane, “and 
to think of what a tale I could tell old man Stribley to-morrow night, 
if my tongue wasn’t tied. I am mortal afraid he’ll die before I get 
the chance.” 

MABEL QUILLER-COUCH. 
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II. NEW COLLEGE 
By PERCY E. MATHESON 


old man wandering in the front quadrangle, who said to him, 
‘‘Can you tell me the name of this College?” and on being 
told, replied, “‘ When I was up here in the forties I do not remember 
any such College.” I should be tempted to disbelieve the story, did 
I not myself know a Balliol man of some distinction who left Oxford 
without ever being quite certain where Corpus was. Such at times is 
the proud exclusiveness of College feeling, or rather the narrow limits of 
men’s outside acquaintance when they happen to belong to a large society. 
But this story of New College is characteristic of its fortunes. 
Splendid foundation as it was in early days, affording a model for 
other Colleges by its buildings and its statues, for many years before 
its modern expansion it lived a life unnoticed and almost unknown. 
The 70 scholars had shrunk to something like 30 or 40; its members 
took no University examinations ; in those days ‘‘combined ” lectures 
did not exist; and unless a man chanced to have an acquaintance 
in New College he might perhaps leave Oxford without entering its 
doors. Nowadays that can hardly happen: I have indeed known 
a Fellow of All Souls who had never seen our Cloisters, but even he 
knew the front quadrangle, and, alas! the all too towering block of 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s buildings makes it impossible for the passer-by to 
forget (and almost to forgive) New College on the side of Holywell Street. 
Till 1872 there stood here a line of old-fashioned houses of the type 
that linger still in the street, with yards or gardens backing on to the 
City wall, or rather the narrow strip of land on the north side of it, 
‘‘The Slype,” which was, till then, the limit of the College domain. 
For William of Wykeham, seeking for a site for his College, found 
it just within the verge of the old walls of the city; the corporation 
committed the north-eastern postern of the wall to the College, to 
keep and maintain, and till recent days the City fathers made a 
progress once a year through a small postern at the west end of the 
wall along the whole line of it, to see that all was well. And so the 
city saved this noble fragment of a wall, which elsewhere has almost 
disappeared by decay or the builder’s hand, and New College gained 
the splendid ornament of its garden. 
The wall as it stands has no doubt been often repaired, but some- 
thing remains of the twelfth-century masonry, and the view from the 


N OT many years ago a Tutor of New College met a grey-haired 
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gateway of the Robinson Tower, with the long line of Hall and Chapel, 
and the wall stretching along below and in front of them, guarded at 
the west by Wykeham’s bell-tower like a grey Warden of the Marches, 
is one of the finest things in Oxford, and perhaps the most historic, 
for it carries one back to the University and city of five centuries ago. 
Nowhere else are the civic and academic sides of ancient Oxford seen 
on so magnificent a scale. The tower is one of many that once stood 
‘on the line of the city walls, and it wears a stern and warlike air. 
Once at least in its history it was turned to brutal uses, when Warden 
London imprisoned there a Protestant Fellow, who died in durance 
after desiring to have ‘the Wardens of Winchester and of New 
College set in a ‘Warden pie’ before him,” a jest as grim as the im- 
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prisonment. The view would be perfect it the infelicitous re-roofing 
of the Chapel by Scott some twenty years ago had not spoilt the rich 
effect of the clustered pinnacles. On the other hand, if the College 
has suffered from one modern architect, it has much cause to thank 
another; and the Robinson Tower of Mr. Champneys, with the lower 
range of buildings that it links with those of Scott, are a really fine 
addition to the College and to Oxford. 

But instead of lingering on the outskirts to the north of Wykeham’s 
College, where the King’s army in the Civil War raised its outworks, 
‘‘The King’s Mound” and the rest, against the artillery of the Parlia- 
‘ment, let us penetrate to the very heart of the College. When Wyke- 
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ham built his College of St. Mary of Winchester in Oxford there were 
six other colleges already founded, but only one, that of Walter de 
Merton, was as yet installed in a stately building. The ‘“ New College,” 
as it came to be called, in contrast with the “ Old College” of Merton, 
its senior by near a hundred years, was the first in Oxford to be built 
complete in all parts from the first. Walking eastward down New 
College Lane between the grim stone walls that bound the Cloisters on 
the one hand and the College brewery and Warden’s offices and 
garden on the other, you come face to face with the old gateway 
tower, the first of the kind in Oxford, and the type of many since. 
There, over the arch, is the statue of “Saint Mary of Winchester,” to 
remind one of the old name of the College, but the tower itself is 
altered by the broad sash-windows that have taken the place of the 
Founder’s narrower lights, and as you pass under the arch, it is a 
‘“‘ translated” quadrangle that greets you. The groundwork of Wyke- 
ham’s buildings still remains, the plan is complete—Chapel and 
Hall in a line with one another on the north side, the Fellows’ rooms 
on the south, the Library over the facing arch upon the east, and the 
Warden’s lodgings, more stately than any before Wykeham’s day, over 
the entrance. 

West of the Chapel lies the Cloister, the place of meditation for the 
living and of rest for the dead ; and behind the Hall the kitchen, with 
its ancient high-pitched roof. These and the building behind the 
eastern archway, once a Law Library and now Senior Common Room, 
complete the College as it stood at its opening in 1386. The Chaplains 
and Choristers were housed beneath the Hall, the seventy Fellows of the 
foundation in groups of three and four on the five staircases of the front 
quadrangle, each group in a large study with small sleeping-closets off it. 
But the addition of a third storey in the seventeenth century and the 
transformation of the windows have destroyed the true proportions of 
the original building. These you may see still in Loggan’s print, but 
to realise it aright you must go and see the unchanged proportions 
of its sister “St. Mary College” of Winchester, which still wears the 
aspect of the fourteenth century. 

Even as it 1s the quadrangle has a grandeur of its own; the north 
side is unaltered, Chapel and Hall rise stately still, though not so 
supremely dominant as once, and that great work of genius, the 
Muniment Tower, with the staircase below it leading to the Hall, if one 
sees it in the golden sunlight of a summer afternoon, is a splendid 
monument of the Founder’s skill as a builder, Here then in this 
four-square foundation Wykeham’s scholars spent their days for near 
three hundred years, their living-rooms meagre as the fashion was, 
but their places of assembly, the Chapel and the Hall, magnificent 
indeed, for they still can hold a college of thrice the original size. The 
life of the scholars in those early days has been described for us by 
Mr. Rashdall in his “ Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages,” its 
early hours, its simple fare, its religious colour, its disputations, and 
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its distractions. Most secular pastimes were forbidden by statute» 
but on festivals and other winter nights the Fellows might have their 
pleasure in singing, or in the reading of ‘“‘ poems, chronicles of the 
realm, and wonders of the world.”” Mr. Rashdall has also explained 
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how Wykeham’s prohibition to his scholars to sue for “graces” or 
dispensations from the conditions for taking a degree, which he in- 
tended to prevent slackness of study, came by a strange irony of fate 
and “the whirligig of time” to be transformed into an exemption 
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from the tests of examination that barred the way of other men to 
their degrees. But there were times of stir and periods of quickening 
to break the monotony of this secluded existence. The wardenship 
of Thomas Chaundler (1454-1475) is notable in the history of the 
humanities in Oxford, for it was he who brought into College as a 
“ Prelector” (or lecturer) the first teacher of Greek in Oxford, Vitelli, 
and so did much to help forward the influence of the Renaissance in 
England, and to sow the seeds of a wider and more living learning. 
Grocyn, one of the pupils of that school, is fairly claimed by Magdalen, 
but his education began at New College, and he held the New College 
living of Newnton Longville, Bucks, where a tablet was lately put up in 
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his memory. Unhappily, there is no portrait of him; of Warham, 
on the other hand, like Grocyn a friend of Erasmus and the New 
Learning, there are excellent pictures at Lambeth, and in the Louvre 
and at Windsor, but the hall of New College has, besides his portrait, 
a more enduring monument in the beautiful oak panelling of “ linen- 
fold” pattern, which it owes to his munificence. 

Of more worldly stir there was plenty when the King came to 
Oxford, and the Cloisters were turned for the nonce into a magazine. 
How this soldiering demoralised the choir boys’ schooling is described 
by Anthony Wood, who was one of them. The College, devoted as it 
was to Charles, was‘ fortunate in having a friend of the other party 
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in Lord Say, whose family was of the Founder’s kin. Here, as in so 
many places, the havoc to carven images was due not to Cromwell’s 
Puritans but to earlier reformers ; for it was by the order of a Bishop of 
Winchester, the College Visitor, that the Crucifixion and other carved 
work of the east end of the chapel was destroyed in the sixteenth 
century. After many chances and changes the carved work was restored 
In recent years. 

Colleges, like the rest of the world, craved more comfort as time 
went on, and the seventeenth century saw the building not only of the 
third storey, which has so changed the face of the front quadrangle 
but also of the open court, built to the east of ‘the earlier College, 
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with its expanding wings looking out on the green and spacious 
garden. This was to form in time a new centre, so to say, of College 
life, for here, at the end of last century, facing the “Chequer” or 
Senior Common Room, the Junior Common Room, the earliest in 
Oxford, began its life. The yearly Steward, elected by Common Room 
meeting, holds a leading place among the undergraduate members of 
College, and its rooms serve the purpose of a College club. Sydney 
Smith held the Steward’s office in early days. About this quadrangle 
are many coveted sets of rooms; for, after a year’s probation in the 
new buildings outside the city wall, men move to the grey dignity of 
the two older “quads”; and if the front quad, with its oval lawn of 
VOL, LXX, Y 
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sacred turf, is the favourite haunt of the scholar and the man of letters, 
to the garden quad, with its ample gravelled spaces, more naturally 
repair the lighter spirits, who love to live in the open, and to talk 
from room to room across the quad, and to watch the play of light 
on the Muniment Tower if a bonfire should celebrate the victory of the 
Eight or the Four. 

The beauty of this quadrangle has gained by a change made about 
1720. In Loggan’s print you see a blank wall parting the College from 
the garden ; but when the palace of the princely Duke of Chandos at 
Edgeware was dismantled, the College was lucky enough to buy from 
it the screen and gate of wrought iron which now adorn both quad- 
rangle and garden. The same old print shows what is now the 
irregular shrub-covered mound as a terraced structure, in the precise 
Italian manner. This change, too, has been a happy one. ‘There 
was a time when the garden was cut into two parts, the bowling-green 
to the south being cut off from the rest. The garden indeed has 
passed through many phases. Archery succeeded bowls, and archery 
in turn gave way to a peculiar form of bowls, which for some twenty 
years has been played with rules, sacred but unwritten, around the 
whole circuit of the green. One enterprising landscape gardener pro- 
posed to drive a tunnel or “ Posilippo” through the mound, so as to 
give a vista of the whole length of the College, through both quad- 
rangles and archways, but this is a refinement which we have been 
happily spared. 

In its less formal beauty of to-day the garden is a perpetual delight. 
The towering lime-trees that screen it on the south, the grey walls with 
their gay herbaceous border in summer days, and with their historic 
interest at all times, the sound of wood-pigeons in the high branches 
of the trees upon the mound, the green beauty of the sunken spaces 
of turf, the distant sight of Magdalen Tower seen through the trees, the 
nearer view of the quaint pepper-box turrets of St. Peter’s and its 
Norman arches and arcades, all these are perhaps only fully felt by those 
who have enjoyed them through many years, and above all through the 
quieter days of the Long Vacation, when one may possess one’s soul in 
peace. That, too, grows year by year a rarer pleasure, for Oxford has 
been “discovered,” and conferences and summer meetings make their 
home among us. And though we may gladly share those delights with 
them, we cannot but feel that something of the old charm has gone. 
There are many kind and generous people who sometimes forget that 
solitude and quiet are things which cannot be shared. 

Our garden has two trees of singular beauty which puzzle all our 
visitors—a catalpa, whose fresh green leaves appear in June when all 
other trees are long ago in leaf, but whose splendour is in the blos- 
soming days of August; and a very graceful fern-leaved alder, whose 
leaves are often taken for those of an oak. 

No picture of the garden would be complete without some word on 
the cats that haunt the city wall, and pick up an uncertain living on 
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the ‘orts and abjects” of the College kitchen. On them, as on the 
charwoman and the laundress, the Long Vacation comes as a blighting | 
season of famine, and for them the Extensionist is aboon. Other shy 
animals have from time to time found a home in College, but their fate 
has been fitful and their life generally surreptitious. Dogs are not 
allowed within College walls. But one has heard stories of litters of 
terrier puppies reared in a “scout’s hole” or a bedroom; of a mon- 
goose which shared the rooms of two commoners till it was pronounced 
a dog and banished ; of a faithful “‘Skye” which learnt to leap straight 
into a College window from the street. And one great lover of animals, 
cut off, alas ! in early manhood after brilliant promise as a naturalist and 
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painter, succeeded for a time in keeping a young leopard in a port- 
manteau in his rooms. But this, like the College peacock, met with a 
sudden death. The fox was wisely given up: the horses of the Fellows 
disappeared when the stables were swept away by the College exten- 
sion. But the history of College pets has yet to be written. 

Cloisters still serve as an “ambulatory,” and the tablets on their 
rough walls tell many a pathetic story, for in modern days at least 
they record’ mainly those who have died young, as undergraduate 
members of the College. On Sunday evenings in summer, when service 
ends and the voluntary is being played, the great west door of the 
Chapel is thrown open, and into the Cloister streams a mingled con- 
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gregation, lending strange life and colour to this tranquil plot of green 
and grey, which for three hundred and fifty days in the year is as quiet 
and retired as in the days when it was made. 

Leave the throng a moment, and step within the Chapel. The lofty 
Ante-chapel, a transept added to the Choir, was another stroke of 
genius of the Founder; spacious and nobly proportioned, it has served 
the College many years for worship, and in old days for disputation. 
Its peculiar glory is the fourteenth-century windows, once in the 
Choir itself, which shine again now like jewels re-set, after being re- 
leaded. The great west window, the admiration of the unlearned, 
with its graceful designs by Reynolds, is a monument of the decay 
of the noble art of glass-painting, which later artists are by slow 
pains recovering ; but it marks a period, and has beauties of its own. 
The chief treasure of the Choir is the Founder’s pastoral staff, which 
now and again comes out in all its beauty to go before the Visitor, 
who stands for Wykeham here. Such is the happy continuity of 
College life. College buildings have been meddled with and marred, 
but even so the new work becomes old in its turn, and tells its story 
of how each generation has tried to make its home more beautiful, 
and to use it to better purpose. 

What is to be said of the expanded College? In 1834, by a self- 
denying ordinance, the Fellows resigned their freedom from examina- 
tion. By the Commissions of 1857 and 1881 the College has been 
completely changed. Instead of being confined to scholars of Win- 
chester, it is open to scholars and commoners from every school, while 
happily the Winchester connection has been kept close and strong by 
the retention of Winchester Scholarships and Fellowships, and the 
maintenance of intimate friendship and intercourse between the two 
old Colleges. And so in the schools, on the river, and in the 
cricket-field, in University societies of all sorts, the old, narrow Wyke- 
hamical foundation has emerged into the common life, and has its 
place among the other Colleges. : 

It is some fifty years now since New College won its earliest First 
Class; it is thirteen since its Eight went “head of the river.” It 
has had plenty of First Classes since, and some University prizes, 
and its members, very loyal still, are to be found among the Common 
Rooms of other colleges. For about fifteen years its members have 
been from rgo to 200; and beyond that number—a limit set by the 
size of College and Hall—it does not wish to go. About 130 of its 
men live within the College walls, or in the “ Annexes,” which count 
as College. In one other way it has extended its borders. With the 
help of a generous gift from its late bursar, Mr. Alfred Robinson, in 
this as in other things one of the greatest benefactors of the College, 
a cricket-field was bought, almost within a bow-shot of the College, on 
land south of the parks beside the Cherwell. The memory of that 
and other gifts is recorded in the Robinson Tower, but it is also living 
in the hearts of many past and present members of the society. For 
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it is the personal element which is at once the most powerful and the 
most impalpable influence in College life. One may describe the 
buildings and record historical details, but to say what a College has 
been to each of the many men who have passed through it is beyond 
the wit of man; for to every one of them it has been the same and 
yet different. But as one looks on the grey walls day by day, the 
personal seems to fade away, and the genius Jocé is the one thing that 
abides. The fancy lingers about the dim figure of the great Founder, 
with his famous motto, “ Manners makyth man,” which is in itself a 
rich possession ; the names of Warham and the saintly Ken, of Turner, 
another of the Seven Bishops, of Lowth, and in later generations, 
Sydney Smith and Augustus Hare and Lord Chief-Justice Erle, are 
among its famous names. 
That being so old a College, 
it has not had more men of 
distinction, is perhaps partly 
due to the somewhat narrow 
circle of families from which, 
through Winchester, it drew 
its members. 

The history of the College 
is curiously illustrative of 
the changes in the relations 
of University and College 
teaching in Oxford. In 
Wykeham’s day Colleges had 
already begun to be impor- 

~ tant in University life. He 
oe emphasised the tutorial func- 
= tion of the College, and from 


him dates the beginning of 
| - the predominance of College 
= 43 — ; 





over University teaching. 
. a _ But in time his own College 
NEW COLLEGE: THE WARDEN, DR. SEWELL, drifted apart from University 
ELECTED 1860 life, and became, so to say, 
a University in itself, with 
narrowing and deadening results, The New College of to-day has 
entered once more into the full tide of University life. It has its 
Professor Fellows, it shares in the free interchange of College lectures, 
it numbers “research” students upon its books, it sends a goodly 
contingent to the University Museum, it takes part in University 
administration. Once more, thanks to Commissioners and the newer 
studies, the University, as distinct from Colleges, has re-asserted 
itself, and the Colleges, on the whole, have gained a wider outlook 
and larger opportunities. College life has not lost but gained by the 
change. 
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The stream of men flows on, and every year some fifty fresh faces 
appear in College, and it is hard to keep count of each. They go to 
and fro, industrious and idle, merry and heavy-hearted, keen and in- 
different, scholar and sportsman, men of every type and class, and 
the College life is made of the clash and conflict, the mutual moulding 
influences of divers minds and characters; but the movement is so 
rapid, the interplay of wits and personalities is so subtle, that until a 
generation has gone by no one can say exactly what it is, so various 
is it, so intangible, with so many distinctions, and the common 
character is never wholly fixed or stereotyped, but always in the making. 
This it is which makes College life so vastly interesting to every 
member, for each man “counts.” 

Yet the College is not all. The Museum claims a large part of the 
time of the man of science. Professors’ lectures, and still more Inter- 
Collegiate lectures (in the establishment of which New College bore a 
leading part twenty years ago), carry men to the Schools and to College 
lecture-rooms outside from day to day. The Union, and other political 
and social clubs, absorb his time: his friends may be scattered in 
many Colleges, his games are played against outsiders ; and yet in the 
College he has his home and to this he constantly returns. And little 
as he may realise at times the fulness of its life, he is dimly, at least, 
conscious that the College has a history and is more than the College 
of his passing hour. And he feels it perhaps most strongly when 
hearts are beating fast and a higher note pervades the nation. The 
thought that the High Commissioner of South Africa is a Fellow of 
the College, that men who were with us here a few months ago are on 
the Modder River or the Tugela, and others are on their way, that in 
the Civil Service, the House of Commons, in India and the Colonies 
men of the College are helping to guide affairs,—these things quicken © 
our imagination and help us to remember that, besides these more 
conspicuous servants of the State, the College has its ties far and wide 
with men in many ways of life, and that its interests are not bounded 
by the College walls. Gaudy once a year renews these ties, and as 
men grow older they are felt the more. And that sense is deepened 
when we remember that there still presides over the College a Warden 
who has lived for a man’s lifetime within the College walls, who has 
known a score of College generations, and who has been the trusted 
guardian for the society of the best Wykehamical traditions. No one 
who has heard the Warden at College Gaudy can forget that to his 
mind the source and strength of the true College spirit is the vinculum 
caritatis, to which our Founder pointed as the secret of his society. 
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IN TOURAINE 


A BALLAD OF INVITATION 


ERE’S the old hostel and the street 
H Down which you turn, and turning, lo! 
The long white road, and round your feet 
Gay vineyards and the harvest glow 
Of happy fields, till row on row 
Rise the slim poplars, and the Cher 
Gleams like a silver bar below— 
Ah, comrades, won’t you join us there? 


Blaze o’ the blue and windless heat— 
But shadow, and soft airs, and low 
Clear sound of waters running sweet 
Where those green-willowed islands grow: 
Push off—between their banks we’ll row 
To yon grey mill, and rest us where 
The great wheel turned in days ago— 
Ah, comrades, won’t you join us there? 


All the long noon our lures shall cheat 
The curious fish, while to and fro 
Bright swallows flash and women beat 
Their linen on the stones, and slow 
Tired mules pass down with barques in tow— 
Till, done with sport, we'll seek the weir 
And bathe amid its foam and flow— 
Ah, comrades, won’t you join us there? 


Then homeward—halting here to greet 
The lockman, and again to show 
Our glittering spoil to one less feat, 
And once to watch the sundown: so 
The long hills climbed and in we go 
To smiling board and wholesome fare, 
And good gay wine that well you know— 
Ah, comrades, won’t you join us there? 


ENvVoy. 


The summer wanes, and ice and snow 
Shall soon invade our soft repair— 
While yet the hours their boon bestow— 
Ah, comrades, won’t you join us there ? 
ARTHUR AUSTIN-JACKSON. 
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HE operating theatre was packed with lookers-on. 
Mr. Menzies’ operations were far-famed. Pending the arrival 
of the patient from the anesthetic room on the other side of 
the passage, the great surgeon stood washing his hands and talking 
to his dressers. 

An enthusiast himself, he always inspired his subordinates with 
enthusiasm, and his daring and success as an operator made him the 
envy and admiration of all his juniors. 

His fine but stern face relaxed into a smile over the naive remarks 
of one of the students, and a little laugh even broke from his lips. 
It was unusual for Mr. Menzies to laugh: he was known as a grave 
silent man, and the lines of his face were severe, though there was a 
great kindliness in his keen grey eyes, and his rare smile was 
particularly charming. The world in which he moved knew well 
enough what it was that had carved the sternness into what had been 
so pleasant and bright a face, knew what had caused the look in his 
eyes which never wholly left them. 

The world had been loud in its commiseration, a year before, 
when Mr, Menzies’ wife had left him and their three-year-old daughter. 
for another man, who had been the great surgeon’s friend. Equally 
loud in its expressed sympathy, but the surgeon had made all such 
expression an impossibility. 

To no living soul had he ever spoken of the blow which had ruined 
his happiness, and no living soul had even ventured to touch upon 
the subject to him. 

He faced life sternly now, instead of smilingly as before, that was all ; 
and he flung himself, heart and mind into his profession, giving apparently 
no thought to anything beyond it, except to his small daughter. 

The child went with him everywhere, and was even now sitting 
in the carriage, in the Hospital courtyard, gravely and intently 
scanning the people who passed to and fro in the full sunshine. 

There was a sudden hushing of the busy talk in the operating 
theatre, as the patient was wheeled in and lifted upon the table, and 
the surgeon moved forward. 

‘“ Patient quite ready, sir,” said the house surgeon respectfully. 

The surgeon did not even glance at the face of the man upon the 
table, but proceeded to examine the seat of the injury, asking a few 
terse questions as he did so. 

‘‘ Came in early this morning, you say?” 

‘Yes, sir, only just conscious enough to tell us he was run over.” 

‘¢ Poor fellow !—well it is quite obvious what must be done. It is a 
case of life or death. The only chance of saving him is to operate at once.” 
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The clear decided voice could be heard all over the theatre, the 
strong steady hands were watched eagerly from every corner as they 
began their work with no hesitation, no uncertainty of touch. 

For a quarter of an hour Mr. Menzies worked on in silence, broken 
only by an occasional short word to the dresser beside him. 

As usual he was absorbed in the task before him, every other 
thought for the moment relegated to the back of his mind. Outside, 
in the courtyard, his little daughter sat in the carriage watching the 
pigeons strutting to and fro in the sunshine, and the people who 
passed in and out of the great doors, watched over herself by the 
coachman, who adored every hair of the curly head, and worshipped 
the ground that was walked upon by her tiny feet. There was 
nothing the small girl enjoyed more than coming to the hospital 
“to wait for father” ; it gave her a delightful sensation of being grown 
up, added to the delight of the long drive sitting beside father, and 
holding his hand and chatting to him upon the many and varied 
incidents of the route. 

She glanced up at the windows and wondered where father was 
just that very minute, and whether he would come soon. Then she 
turned her eyes back again to the pigeons in the sunshine, strutting 
boldly up and down underneath the feet of the passers by. 

Upstairs, in the theatre, there was a breathless silence. 

The most critical moment of the operation had been reached, when 
the surgeon paused for a moment to glance up the table at the face 
of the patient, and to ask a question of the house surgeon. 

But the question was only half uttered, his words broke off suddenly, 
and a student, more observant than his fellows, noticed what a curious 
greyness overspread his face. 

‘Something gone wrong over the anesthetic,” the thought flashed 
through the student’s brain, but even as the flash of thought came, he 
saw Mr. Menzies pull himself together with a strange jerky movement, 
and heard him say quietly— 

“ Patient all right, Lettesdale ?” 

“Quite right, sir.’ The house surgeon’s voice was brisk and con- 
fident. The student wondered idly what had made the usually calm 
Mr. Menzies break off in that sudden irrelevant manner, then his won- 
derings were forgotten in the absorbing interest of the operation. 

The surgeon had turned quietly back to his work, and, with steady 
fingers that never faltered or wavered, was going on with his task. But 
his soul was in a tumult; his brain was on fire. The helpless man 
‘lying before him—the man whose life lay in his hands—was the friend 
who one short year before had stolen from him his wife and his happi- 
ness, the friend who had been worse than an open enemy. Some long- 
forgotten words swung through his brain as his fingers moved mechani- 
cally in their work. 

‘Tf it had been an open enemy that had done me this dishonour, 
I could have borne it. But it was even thou, mine own familiar friend.” 
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‘¢ Mine own familiar friend!’ A queer look flashed into the grey 
eyes; he raised them suddenly and glanced again at the patient’s white 
face. It was so very white that, except for the faint breathing that was 
just audible, you might have supposed that the one lying upon the table 
was dead. Dead? the word sprung into Mr. Menzies’ mind, following 
quickly upon those words, ‘‘ Mine own familiar friend.” 

Dead—well, if the patient were dead, there would be one villain 
less in the world; the wrong would have been revenged—if—if the 
patient who lay so still and white were still for ever in death. 

The surgeon’s eyes went back to their work; his steady fingers 
never relaxed their task; there was no outward sign of the tumult 
within his soul, save a certain tightening of his lips. 

“ Dead!” The word surged to and fro in his brain, until he could 
see it actually dancing before his eyes. The man whom he had cursed 
so bitterly—the man who had vanished from his life a year ago—was 
helpless in his hands, absolutely at his mercy, and, if the knife slipped, 
ever so little, by the fraction of a hair’s-breadth, the faint breathing 
would cease—and—the life that had ruined his life’s happiness would 
go down into silence. | 

It was so easy too—so absurdly easy! The operation was one of 
extreme delicacy. If it failed, no one would ever blame the surgeon ! 
Few men besides himself would even have undertaken it, still fewer 
would have been able to carry it to a successful termination. 

To fail meant such a tiny, tiny shifting of the instrument he handled 
with such skill and care. The most critical moment of the whole 
Operation was approaching. There was a breathless silence in the 
theatre, and across it the whisper of one student to another was dis- 
tinctly audible. 

“ By Jove, he Aas got a tough job there!” 

Then the stillness became almost tangible again as the steady fingers 
went on with their work. 

As though it had been yesterday, instead of a year ago, there rose 
before Mr. Menzies’ eyes a sudden vision of the last day on which he 
and the patient had met. He saw his wife’s drawing-room flooded 
with the sunshine, and his wife smiling up into his face, with laughing 
eyes. The fragrance of roses pervaded everything; she had always 
loved roses; and a vivid recollection came to him of great bowls of 
roses upon the tables. A mass of gorgeous red ones had caught the 
flashing sunlight and shone blood-red in its gleams. She had had a 
big pink one at her belt; and she had held out to him a dainty 
orange-coloured bud. ‘ For your buttonhole, dear,” she had said softly. 

Beside her stood the man who now lay unconscious under his 
hands, and their two laughing faces rose up and mocked him with 
their falseness. 

Such a little slip of the hand, so easily compassed, and the life of the 
man before him would slip for ever into silence, and revenge was sweet. 

His lips tightened, his eyes grew hard. 
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‘‘ Wrong ? absurd!” There was no wrong in avenging your honour. 
Heaven had thrown this man in his way, the vengeance was meant to 
be. It was childish, ridiculous to draw back now, when the game was 
in his hands. 

His lips had tightened till they looked like a thin band of steel, his 
eyes were for the moment devilish. 

For what seemed to him like a century, but what was in reality a 
quarter of a second, his hand stayed its work, and the patient’s life hung 
in the balance. Then all at once the tense look on his face relaxed, his 
hand moved on steadily, firmly, surely, and only that again one student, 
more observant than the rest, noticed that he was white to the very lips. 

“Strain too much for him,” was the thought in the young man’s 
mind; ‘no wonder he feels bad, that was a nasty moment, a slip of a 
hair’s-breadth, and good-bye to the patient! ” 

‘‘ Never saw anything like it,” another student murmured; “ the 
finest bit of operating anybody could wish to see. That fellow ought 
to be grateful to Menzies.” 

Perhaps there was a little surprise in the minds of all those in the 
theatre that day, that Mr. Menzies did not improve the occasion by 
lecture upon the case. Indeed he uttered no syllable during the 
remainder of the operation, and never once again did he raise his eyes 
to the face of the patient. 

“Get Mr. Stiles to see the case now,” he said briefly ; ‘‘ I—I shall 
not be able to come down to-morrow.” 

Outside, in the June sunshine, his little daughter awaited him as he 
came down the hospital steps, and as he stepped into his carriage she 
slipped her hand into his. 

‘“ Are you tired, daddy dear?” she said; ‘‘ you are ever so white.” 

‘‘ Very tired, my darling,” he said mechanically, and his voice shook. 

‘And you're cold,” the child went on, “I felt you shiver, though 
the sun is as hot—as hot—!” 

Another shiver ran through the surgeon’s frame. 

‘‘ Yes, I think I am cold,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps " 

He broke off abruptly, “I have—had a hard time,” he finished 
after a pause. 

‘Poor daddy,” the child whispered. Her soft hand held his more 
closely, and her little forehead puckered itself into anxious lines as she 
looked into her father’s white face and tired eyes. 

Loving little soul! all the way home she wondered what could have 
made her father so terribly unlike himself that afternoon; all the 
evening she watched him with tender, anxious eyes, pondering the 
problem still. But perhaps she wondered most of all when, as was 





her wont, she said her prayers beside him, and at the end of the | 


Lord’s Prayer he whispered, in a strange broken voice— 

‘Say again, ‘Deliver us from evil,’ say it—for—for all who are 
tempted.” And the golden curls fell over his trembling hand as she 
whispered, softly —‘‘ Deliver us from evil.” L. G. MOoBERLY. 
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JOHN AUBREY 


life of the later half of the seventeenth century than that of 

John Aubrey. He was just one of those genial, happy-go-lucky, 
gossiping souls, with a quenchless thirst for information on all sorts 
of subjects, who are on more’or less intimate terms with nearly every 
one amongst their contemporaries who is in any way worth knowing, 
and who, if they happen to take it into their heads to publish their 
reminiscences, can sometimes do more to make the dry bones of 
history live than even a Gibbon or a Froude. Had he lived in our 
own day, when the smallest details about the private lives of public 
men are read with so much avidity, when it is hardly possible to take 
up a newspaper of a certain class without finding a column or two 
devoted to the description of an interview with some so-called celebrity, 
and when one enterprising firm has even gone so far as to start a journal 
whose sole object it is to endeavour to satisfy the public craving for this 
kind of intelligence, he would assuredly have reaped a fortune instead 
of dissipating one. There seems indeed to have been no fact which 
came under his notice, however small and unimportant, concerning 
the eminent men of his own time, or which he could manage to glean 
from his “living histories,” as he used to call the aged gossips with 
whom he loved to consort, with regard to those of the preceding 
generation, which he considered unworthy to be recorded for the 
benefit of posterity. The shape of their noses and their mouths, the 
colour of their hair and their eyes, the fashion of the coats and the 
shoes which they most affected, the hour they rose in the morning and 
the hour they retired to rest at night, the food they ate and the wine 
they drank (whether in excess or moderation), the place of their 
burials, and even the depths of their graves: he made it his business 
to see that nothing should be forgotten. 

John Aubrey was born at Easton-Piers, near Malmesbury, in Wilt- 
shire, “about sunrising”’ on the 3rd of November 1626. His father, 
Richard Aubrey, was one of the Aubreys of Herefordshire, a family 
which owned a very considerable amount of property in that and 
’ several other counties, much of which had been acquired by his grand- 
father, Dr. William Aubrey, a distinguished jurist and a great favourite 
with Queen Elizabeth, who, we are told, ‘“‘loved him, and used to call 
him her ttle doctor.” His mother was a daughter of one Isaac Lyte, 
a large landed proprietor, and the estate of Easton-Piers, where 
Aubrey was born, was part of her dowry. He seems to have been 
extremely delicate as a child, for he tells us that he had “an ague 
shortly after he was born, at eight, an issue (naturall) in the coronall 
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suture of his head,” and that he “got no strength till he was 11 or 
12, but had belly ake, paine in the side, sickness of vomiting for 
12 hours every fortnight for ... yeares, then about monethly, then 
quarterly, and at last once in half a yeare.” Before he was out of 
his teens, too, he had had “ measills,” smallpox, and “a violent fever 
that was like to carry him off.” However, after he grew up he ap- 
pears to have enjoyed excellent health, although he gravely informs us 
that his life was chiefly remarkable “for his escapes of danger in 
journeys both by land and water,” in proof of which he has left us 
some amusing memoranda, entitled “The Accidents of John Aubrey,” 
of which the following are samples:— ., 


1655 (Jaan. 19).—I had a fall at Epsom, and brake one of my ribbes 
and was afraid it might cause an imposthumation. 


“1659 (Alarch or Afril).—Like to break my neck in Ely Minster, and 
the next day riding a gallop, my horse tumbling over and over, and yet, 
I thank God, no hurt. 


“ 1660.—I accompanied A. Ettrick into Ireland for a month, and returning 
was like to be shipwrecked at Holyhead, but no hurt done. 


“ Memorandum (St. John’s Night, 1673).—In danger of being run through 
with a sword by a young templar at Mr. Burges’s chamber in the 
M. Temple. I was in danger of being killed by William, Earl of Pembroke, 
then Lord Herbert, at the election of Sir William Salkell for New Sarum. 
I have been in danger of being drowned twice. 

“The year that I lay at Mistress Neve’s (for a short time), I was in great 
danger of being killed by a drunkard in the street of Gray’s Inn Gate—a 
gentleman whom I never saw before, but (Veo Gratias) one of his com- 
panions hindered his thrust.” 


Fortunately for his many friends, and also for posterity, which has 
derived so much entertainment from his writings, he survived all 
these and sundry other mishaps, and lived till the good old age of 
seventy-one. 

When about eight years of age Aubrey was sent to the grammar- 
school at Malmesbury, where no less a personage than Thomas 
. Hobbes, the author of ‘The Leviathan,” had received the rudiments 
of his education. Soon after his arrival there, Hobbes came down 
to Malmesbury and paid a visit to his old school. ‘ Here was the 
first place and time,” says Aubrey, “that ever I did see this worthy 
learned man, who was then pleased to take notice of me, and the 
next day came and visited my relatives. He was a proper man, 
brisque and in very good equipage, his haire was then quite black.” 
The friendship thus begun between the philosopher of forty-six and 
the school-boy of eight lasted until the former’s death in 1679, and 
was characterised by frank and liberal kindness on the one hand and 
affectionate admiration on the other. 

From Malmesbury Grammar School Aubrey proceeded in 1642 
to Trinity College, Oxford, as a gentleman-commoner. At “that 
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ingeniose place,” however, his studies, which were mainly in the 
departments of Antiquities and Natural History, were interrupted 
by the outbreak of the Civil War, which compelled him to return to 
the paternal roof, where “he led a sad life, as in those days fathers 
were not acquainted with their children, and he had not the benefit 
of any ingeniose conversation and scarce any good bookes.” 

In 1646, however, ‘with much adoe,” he persuaded his father to 
let him @nter as a student at the Middle Temple, not apparently with 
any intention of practising, but merely that he might not be without 
a nominal profession, for even in the seventeenth century the Bar 
seems to have been regarded as an excellent excuse for doing nothing, 
and in the autumn of the same year returned to his beloved Oxford, 
and “lookt on bookes and musique” once more. Here he remained 
_ for the next two years, when his father became seriously ill, and 
Aubrey was summoned home to look after the Wiltshire property, 
and “ solicite a Lawe suite.” His father’s death in 1652, followed by 
that of other relatives, left Aubrey a wealthy man, with estates in 
Wiltshire, Surrey, Monmouthshire, Brecknockshire, Herefordshire, and 
Kent, but unfortunately there were lawsuits pending with regard to 
most of them, and one case alone, that with regard to the Brecknock- 
shire property, dragged its weary length along for many years, and 
cost the unfortunate litigant a small fortune. 

Aubrey for the next few years seems to have divided his time 
between Wiltshire and London. In Wiltshire he now resided at 
Broad Chalk Farm, and devoted most of the time he could spare 
from the cares of the everlasting litigation in which he found himself 
involved to archzological research. He had already in 1649 brought 
to light the remains of the great Druidical Temple at Avebury, which 
had been unheeded until then, and in 1656 he’ began his first literary 
work, “The Natural History of Wiltshire,” the original manuscript of 
which is now preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, while a 
fair copy of the same is in the possession of the Royal Society. Three 
years later he started collecting materials for a much more elaborate 
production, entitled “An Essay towards the Description of the 
Northern Division of Wiltshire,” which, says Mr. Britton, ‘will ever 
remain a lasting proof of his ability, industry, and zeal in a good 
cause.” It was in two volumes, one of which was borrowed by his 
brother and unfortunately lost. Portions of the other were printed by 
Sir Thomas Philipps between 1821 and 1838, but his edition gives a 
very imperfect idea of the original manuscript. The latter has a great 
number of plans, views, and other drawings by Aubrey, including many 
armorial shields, all of which are elaborately emblazoned, and was 
undoubtedly one of the most remarkable works of its kind then in 
existence. When in London he took a keen intcrest in politics, 
though merely from a theoretical standpoint, and became a member 
of the famous Rota Club, which his friend James Harrington (the 
author of ‘ Oceana”) founded for the purpose of discussing the best 
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means of carrying on the government after Cromwell’s death. Aubrey 
has left us an entertaining account of their meetings :— 


““That ingeniose tractat (Harrington’s ‘ Oceana’), together with his and 
H. Nevill’s smart discourses and inculcations, dayly at coffee-houses, made 
many proselytes—in so much that Ao. 1659, he had every night a meeting 
at the (then) Turke’s head, in the new Pallace Yard, where they take water, 
the next house to the staires, at one Miles’s ; where was made purposely a 
large ovall-table, with a passage in the middle for Miles to deliver coffee. 
About it sat his (Harrington’s) disciples and the Virtuosi. The discourses in 
this kind were the most ingeniose and smart that ever I heard or expect to 
~ heare, and larded with great eagernesse ; the arguments in the Parl: house 
were but flatt to it. He now printed a little pamphlet called the Rota, 4to. 
Here we had (very formally) a balloting-box, and ballotted how things 
should be carried by way of tentamens. The room was every evening full 
as it could be crammed. Mr. Cyriack Skinner, an ingeniose young gent, 
scholar to Jo. Milton, was Chaireman. There was Mr. Henry Nevill, 
Major Wildman, ... Mr. Coke gr. son of Sir Edw; Sir William Poulteney ; 
Mr. Maximilian Petty (a very able man in these matters, and who had on 
more than one occasion turned the Council Board of O. Cromwell, his kins- 
man)... cum multis altis, now slipt out of my memorie, which were as 
auditors as myselfe . . . several soldiers (officers). We many times ad- 
journed to the Rhenish wine-house.” 


The meetings, however, did not always pass off as smoothly as could 
be wished, for he goes on to relate that on one occasion a certain Mr. 
Stafford, who, with Earl Tirconnel, Sir John Penruddock, and others, 
appear to have constituted a sort of opposition, “came in drunk from 
the taverne, and affronted the junto; the soldiers offered to kick them 
down stayres, but Mr. Harrington’s moderation and persuasion hin- 
dered it. Mr. Stafford tore their orders and minutes.” 

The scheme which the Rota Club desired to further was that the 
third part of the House of Commons should vote out every year, so 
that every ninth year the House would be wholly altered. No one 
was to be allowed to hold any office for more than three years, and all 
were to be elected by ballot. Unfortunately for Harrington and his 
theories, before he was afforded a chance of putting them into practice, 
General Monk effected his coup d'etat and ‘all these airy modells 
vanished.” On the Restoration Harrington was committed to the 
Tower, and afterwards imprisoned in Portsea Castle. 

‘His durance in these prisons (he being a gentleman of a high 
spirit and hot head),” says Aubrey, ‘was the procatractique cause of 
his deliration or madnesse, which was not outragious, for he would 
discourse rationally enough, and be very facetious company, but he 
grew to have a phancy that his perspiration turned to flies, and some- 
times to bees ; and he had a versatile timber house built in Mr. Hart’s 
garden (opposite to St. James’s Parke), to try the experiment. He 
would turne it to the sun and sitt towards it, then he had his fox- 
tayles there to chase away, and massacre all the flies and bees that were 
to be found there, and then shut his chassees (window frames). .. . 
’Twas the strangest sort of madnesse that ever I found in any one; 
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talke of any thing els, his discourse would be very ingeniose and 
pleasant. . . . He was of a middling stature, well-trussed man, strong 
and thick, well sett, sanguine, quick-hott-fiery hazell-eie, thick moyst 
curled haire, as you may see by his picture. In his conversation very 
friendly, and facetious, and hospitable.” 

Aubrey soon found an excellent substitute for the defunct Rota 
Club in the Royal Society, to which learned body he was elected a 
member in 1663, the year following its foundation. ‘ The first 
beginning of the Royal Society (where they putt discourse on paper 
and brought it to use),” he says, ‘‘ was in the chamber of William Ball, 
Esq., in the Middle Temple. They had meetings at tavernes before, 
but ’twas here that it was formally and in good earnest sett up.” At 
the meetings of the Society Aubrey was brought into connection with a 
number of men at that time prominent in scientific and literary circles, 
such as Boyle, Hooke, Dryden, and Sprat, and through them became 
acquainted with others even more distinguished, amongst whom were 
John Milton and Samuel Butler, the author of “ Hudibras.’”” We can 
well imagine how Aubrey, whom Anthony Wood used to declare would 
rather break his neck rushing downstairs than miss a chance of button- 
holing a fellow-gossip, revelled in the company of celebrities like these. 

But meanwhile the handsome income which the antiquary had in- 
herited was gradually dwindling away. As early as 1661 and 1662, he 
had been compelled to sell his two estates in Herefordshire, and in 
1670 stern necessity demanded the sacrifice of the remainder of his 
property. By what means the ruin of his fortunes was brought about 
we cannot be quite sure, but there is little doubt that the primary 
cause was the network of litigation with regard to his estates, more 
especially those in Brecknockshire, in which he became involved ap- 
parently through no fault of his own; and probably his own extrava- 
gance, and that utter lack of business capacity so often found in men 
of his type of character, had not a little to do with it. A connection 
also that he formed with a lady named Joane Sumner, seems to have 
been anything but a judicious movement on his part, as the following 
extracts from his “ Accidents” abundantly prove :— 


“© 1665 (Movember 1).—I made my first addresse (in an ill howre) to Joan 
Sumner. 


“ 1666.—This year all my businesses and affairs ran Kim Kam. Nothing 
took effect, as if I had been under an ill tongue. Treacheries and enmities 
in abundance against me. 


‘©1667 (December).—Arrested in Chancery Lane at Mrs. Sumner’s suite. 


“1667-8 (February 24 A.M. about 8 or 9), triall with her atSarum. Victory 
and 600 li. damage, though divelish opposition against me.” 


Several of Aubrey’s earlier biographers have assumed that he married 
this lady, but we are inclined to think, that although he won her heart, 
he made no matrimonial use of his conquest, and that the lawsuits 
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with which Mistress Sumner pursued him were the means she adopted 
for revenging herself on her faithless swain. In fact, there is no 
evidence to prove that Aubrey ever married at all, notwithstanding 
that he seems to have been more than usually susceptible to the charms 
of the fair sex, and that so early as 1651, when he was only fifteen, he 
has a memorandum to the effect that he had fallen in love at first sight 
with a Mistress Wiseman, ‘an incomparable good-conditioned gentle- 
woman.” He appears, however, to have been betrothed to a lady 
named Ryves, who died in 1657, ‘to his great losse.” 

After the sale of the remainder of his estates in 1670, Aubrey de- 
clares that ‘he enjoyed a happy delitescency.” In the following year 
this note is explained by another memorandum, “ Danger of Arrests” ; 
and in 1677 he was so hard pressed as to be compelled to part with 
his books. After that, having lost everything, his creditors wisely con- 
cluded that it was useless to try and extract blood from stones, and 
left him in peace. His relatives supplied him with sufficient money to 
enable him to live in a quiet manner, and his unfailing good spirits, 
which no reverses of fortune could ever damp, made him a welcome 
guest in many houses, especially that of the Earl of Thanet, with whom 
he tells us ‘he was delitescent near a year,” and of Mr. Edmund 
Wyld, “with whom I most commonly take my diet and sweet otiums.” 
Among other friends in need may be mentioned his life-long friend 
Thomas Hobbes ; Sir William Petty, the ancestor of the present Lord 
Lansdowne ; Elias Ashmole, the antiquary ; James, Earl of Abingdon; 
Lady Long of Draycot in Wiltshire, and her husband, Sir James Long, 
who writes to Aubrey in 1684, promising to send him “some cloth 
for a winter suit,” and “four cheeses” made on his own land, which 
he hopes will prove of good quality. 

In 1673 Aubrey had begun another topographical work, ‘The 
Perambulation of the County of Surrey,” and for many months tra- 
velled about the county making copious notes on everything of interest 
which he happened to come across. The contents of this manuscript 
were almost all incorporated in Dr. Rawlinson’s “ Natural History and 
Antiquities of the County of Surrey,” published in 1719. He had 
also, about the year 1667, made the acquaintance of Anthony 
Wood, the famous Oxford antiquary, and had aided him in the pre- 
paration of his “ History and Antiquities of Oxford,” published in 
1674; and when Wood began to set about collecting materials for 
his still greater work, the Athena Oxontensis, which purported to be 
an “Exact History of all the Writers and Bishops who have had their 
Education in the University of Oxford since 1500,” he willingly 
accepted Aubrey’s offer of assistance. For some years Aubrey busied 
himself collecting memoranda which might be of use to Wood, and 
from time to time forwarded his rough notes to Oxford, where 
his friend put them into shape for publication. The first volume, 
which appeared in 1690, was well received ; but the second, published 
in the following year, met with a different fate. Wood was a man of 
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strong prejudices, and but little inclined to conceal them; and certain 
passages in the second volume gave great offence to many leading 
men. Two passages reflecting on the integrity of Lord Chancellor 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, were especially singled out for reprobation. 
One occurred in the life of David Jenkins, a Welsh judge, and a firm 
adherent of the Royalist cause, “who,” says the Athena, “should 
have been made one of the Judges in Westminster Hall, would he. 
have given money to the then Lord Chancellor.” The other was in 
the biography of John Glynn, who, notwithstanding the fact that he 
had been a vehement supporter of the Commonwealth, received after 
the Restoration most gratifying tokens of the King’s favour. ‘He 
was made eldest sergeant-at-law to the King,” says the notice, “ by - 
the corrupt dealing of the then Lord Chancellor.” The distinguished 
man thus attacked had died nearly twenty years before, but his son 
Henry Hyde, the second Earl of Clarendon, was still alive, and was, 
moreover, steward of the University. He not unnaturally resented the 
aspersions cast upon his father, and Wood was summoned to appear 
before the Vice-Chancellor’s Court to answer a charge of libel, when 
he was sentenced to a fine of £40 and expulsion from the University, 
while the offensive volume was ordered to be publicly burned. What 
made the affair still more unpleasant for the author of the Athene 
was the fact that it was information furnished by Aubrey, who was a 
friend of David Jenkins, which had led to the publication of the 
offensive passages, and soon after, and doubtless on account of this, 
a quarrel broke out between the two antiquaries. Henceforth Wood 
has not a good word to say for his former friend, and in his memoirs 
describes him in anything but flattering terms: ‘ He (Aubrey) was a 
shiftless person, roving, and magotee-headed, and being exceedingly 
credulous, would stuff his many letters to A. W. with folleries and 
misinformations, which sometimes would guide him into the paths of 
error.” 

In December 1679 Thomas Hobbes had died, and as Aubrey was 
under a promise to the dead philosopher to write his life, he lost no 
time in setting about his task. The manuscript, however, which when 
finished was borrowed by Dr. Richard Blackburne, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and formed the groundwork of that writer's Latin biog- 
raphy of Hobbes, remained, like all Aubrey’s other works, with the 
single exception of the “ Miscellanies,” unpublished during the author’s 
lifetime ; indeed, it was not until 1813, when it was included in his 
‘¢ Lives of Eminent Men,” that it appeared in print. 

After his rupture with Anthony Wood, Aubrey went on with his 
‘‘ History of Wiltshire,” which he intended to dedicate to his friend 
and patron the Earl of Abingdon. Feeling, however, that “his age 
was now too far spent for such undertakings,” he determined in 1695 
to entrust his papers and the task of completing them to Thomas 
Tanner, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, who, although but a youth of 
twenty-two, had already acquired a considerable reputation as an anti- 
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quary, and whom, curiously enough, Anthony Wood on his deathbed 
subsequently commissioned to revise and publish the third volume of 
the Athena. Tanner does not appear to have been a very faithful 
trustee, either to Aubrey or Wood, perhaps because he had so many 
irons of his own in the fire. He handed over Aubrey’s papers to the 
Ashmolean Library, and Tonson, the publisher, who in 1721 republished 
the Athena, experienced great difficulty in obtaining from him Wood’s 
manuscript. 

Aubrey in 1796 collected a number of papers which he had scribbled 
at different timeson Ghosts, Dreams, Omens, Prophecies, Miraculous 
Cures, and other supernatural matters, and published them in a little 
volume entitled ‘ Miscellanies,” the only one of his works published 
during his lifetime. He also left behind him several other manuscripts, 
most of which gradually found their way into the Oxford libraries. 
These included Architectonica Sacra, an unfinished MS. on the 
antiquities of ecclesiastical architecture, now in the Ashmolean Library ; 
‘The Idea of Education of Young Gentlemen,” believed to be in 
private hands ; and “ Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme,” a com- 
parison of ancient and modern superstitions, which is preserved among 
the Lansdowne Manuscripts in the British Museum. 

But the two best known of Aubrey’s works, and by far the most 
interesting to the general reader—for his topographical writings naturally 
only appeal to a limited circle—are his “ Lives of Eminent Men ” (in 
which is included his Life of Hobbes), and his “ Miscellanies.” The 
former, on which Aubrey’s claim to be considered the Boswell of his 
day mainly rests, contains biographies of between 130 and 140 men 
who were eminent in various walks of life during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and vary in length from a dozen pages to half 
as many lines. The materials for this justly famous work were col- 
lected by Aubrey during a long series of years, for it seems to have 
been a habit of his to jot down any little anecdote or incident which 
happened to interest him, but mostly while he was engaged in foraging 
for “copy” on behalf of Anthony Wood. In 1680 he sent the 
manuscript of it to Wood, who must have found it an invaluable assis- 
tance to him in compiling his Athene Oxonitensis, and it seems to 
have been at different times in the possession of each of them, the 
author continuing to add to it. After their quarrel in 1694 Wood 
deliberately mutilated the second part of the work, probably to revenge - 
himself upon the man he chose to regard as the author of his misfor- 
tune, or as a gentle hint that he henceforth regarded information fur- 
nished by Aubrey as utterly worthless. Aubrey, who was then lying 
ill ‘‘ of a surfeit of peathes,” was naturally much annoyed, but he had 
so great a regard for Wood that he still hoped for a reconciliation, and 
wrote to the Oxford antiquary inviting him to visit him. However, the 
latter rejected his friendly overtures. After Aubrey’s death the manu- 


script was deposited with some of his other papers in the Ashmolean 
Museum. 
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Aubrey never had much pretension to be considered a stylish writer. 
His main object was to get together a mass of facts, and he was per- 
fectly indifferent as to the form in which he presented those facts to 
the reader. Many of his sketches resemble the rough notes which an 
undergraduate jots down in his notebook during a college lecture. 
He is not seldom inaccurate; his abbreviations are sometimes almost 
unintelligible ; and when in doubt about a name or a date he fre- 
quently leaves a blank space, which he subsequently omits to fill up. 
However, in spite of these defects, the ‘“‘ Lives” is a great work, and 
from the first page to the last full of interest to the student of six- 
teenth and seventeenth century history. 

One of the most interesting biographies is that of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
which contains some curious notes on the introduction of tobacco. 
Here, of course, Aubrey is not speaking from personal experience, as 
Raleigh was sacrificed to the enmity of Spain more than eight years 
before the antiquary was born, but, on the other hand, the writer 
had many opportunities of conversing with those who had been well 
acquainted with that king of adventurers, notably Mr. Thomas Child, 
a contemporary of Raleigh’s at Oriel College, Oxford. Here are some 
extracts :-— | 


“He was a tall handsome and bold man; but his noeve (weakness) 
was that he was damnably proud. He had a most remarkable aspect, an 
exceeding high forehead, long-faced and sow eie-lidded ; a kind of pig-eie. 
He was the first that brought tobacco into England and into fashion. In 
our part of North Wilts, z.e. Malmesbury Hundred, it came into fashion by 
Sir Walter Long (a friend of Raleigh’s). They had first silver-pipes ; the 
ordinary sort made use of a walnut shell and a straw. I have heard my 
Gr-father Lyte say that one pipe was handed from man to man round 
the table. Within these 35 years ’twas scandalous for a divine to take 
tobacco. It was sold then for its wayte in silver. I have heard some of 
our old yeomen neighbours say that when they went to Malmesbury or 
Chippenham market they culled out their biggest shillings to lay in the scale 
against the tobacco. Now the customes of it are the greatest his Majtie 
hath. In his youth his companions were boisterous blades but generally 
those that had witt. In his youthful time was one Charles Chester that often 
kept company with his acquaintance: he was a bold impertinent fellow, 
and they could never be quiet for him—a perpetual talker, and made a noyse 
like a drum in a room: so one time in a taverne Sir W. R. beats him, and 
seales up his mouth #.¢. his upper and nether beard with hard wax, From 
him Ben Jonson takes his Carlo Buffone in ‘ Every man out of his Humour.’ 
In his youth for several years he (Raleigh) was in streights for want of 
money. I remember Mr. Thomas Child of Worcestershire told me that Sir 
Walter borrowed a goune off him at Oxford (they were both of the same 
coll.) which he never restored or money for it. Old Sir Thomas Malett, one 
of the Justices of the King’s Bench tempore Carl. I. and II., knew Sir W., 
and I have heard him say that notwithstanding his so great mastership of 
style, and his conversation with the learnedest and politest persons, yet he 
spoke broad Devonshire to his dyeing day. Sir W. R. tooke a pipe before 
he went to the scaffold, which some formal! persons were scandalised at, but 
I think ‘twas well and properly done to settle his spirits.” 


In writing of Bacon and Shakespeare, Aubrey was also compelled 
to get his information second-hand. Of Francis Bacon we learn that 
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he had “a delicate lively hazel-eie,”’ which Dr. Harvey, the discoverer 
‘of the circulation of the blood, compared to “the eie of a viper”; 
that when meditating ‘*he would many times have musique in the 
next room,” and that “none of his servants durst appear before him 
-without Spanish leather boots.” We also gather that ‘his stomach 
-was nice,” and that “the small beere of Grayes Inne not liking his 
-pallet,;” he was in the habit of sending his butler to borrow liquor from 
‘Sir Fulke Greville. 

Of Shakespeare, whom he dismisses in a very brief notice, he tells 

us that as a boy he followed his father’s trade of a butcher, and that 
when he killed a calf, “he would doe it in a high style and make a 
:speech.” He prophesies that his comedies will remain as long as the 
‘English language is spoken, “for that he handles mores hominum ,; 
now our present writers reflect so much upon particular persons and 
coxcombries that twenty years hence they will not be understood.” 
_ When Aubrey comes to treat of his own contemporaries such as 
Ben Jonson, John Milton, Samuel Butler, Sir William Petty, William 
Harvey, and Thomas Hobbes, he is on firmer ground, as he has his 
own personal recollections to draw upon, and his sketches are there- 
fore invested with additional interest. Of Ben Jonson he says :— 


“ He was (or rather had been) of a clear and fair skin. His habit was 
very plaine. I have heard Mr. Lacy the player say that he was wont to 
weare a coat like a coachman’s coat with slitts under the arm-pitts. He 
would many times exceed in drink (Canarie was his beloved liquor) : then 
he would tumble home to bed, and when he had thoroughly perspired then 
.to study. Ihave seen his studying table which was of strawe such as old 
women use. ... Ben Jonson had 50 li. per annum for . . . years to keep 
off Sir W. Wiseman of Essex from being sheriff. At last King James prickt 
him, and Ben came to his majestie and told him he had ‘ prickt him to the 
heart,’ and then explayned himselfe (innuendo Sir W. W. being prickt 
sheriff) and got him struck off... . Ben Jonson had one eie lower than 
tother and bigger like Clun the player. Perhaps he begott Clun.” 


Aubrey was well acquainted with Milton, and was on friendly terms 
with his third wife, who survived him, and the poet’s brother Christopher 
Milton, so that he was able to supplement his own recollections of the 
‘blind bard” with the best information possible to obtain. He 
describes him as “a spare man,” with “ abroun (auburn) hayre.” ‘“ His 
complexion exceeding faire, that they call him the lady of Christ’s 
College. Ovall face. Of a cheerful humour. He would be cheerful 
even in his gowte fits, and sing. He was an early riser, at 4 o’clock 
mane, yea after he lost his sight. Temperate man, rarely drank 
between meals.” He tells us that Milton was separated from his first 
wife owing to a disagreement about politics, and sagely remarks that 
‘two opinions doe not well on the same bolster.” His ‘“ middle 
wife,” whose maiden name was Woodcock, does not call for any com- 
ment one way or the other; but Aubrey evidently had a high opinion 
of the poet’s third partner, with whom no doubt he had many an 
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agreeable gossip about her talented husband, for he calls her “a gen: 
person, of a peacefull and agreeable humour.” 

Of Samuel Butler, the author of “ Hudibras,” Milton’s opponent 
both in politics and poetry, we are told that he was a “ good fellow,” 
‘with “leonine hair,” and a ‘severe and sound judgment”; that he 
married a “ good jointuresse, the relict of one . . . Morgan, by which 
means he lived comfortably.” Aubrey appears to have been very 
intimate with Butler, whose funeral he attended, and he informs us 
that he was buried in the north part of Covent Garden Churchyard, 
that his feet touch the wall” (of the church), and that his grave was 
‘six foot deep.” 

Sir William Petty, a great friend of the writer, is described as a 
‘‘ proper handsome man,” with brown hair, “ moderately turning up,” 
and ‘“eies of a kind: of goose grey, as to aspect beautiful, and pro- 
mising sweetness of nature.” In youth slender, but now (1680) “ very 
plump and abdomine tardus.” In 1660 he was challenged to fight a 
duel by one of Cromwell’s knights, and, as he was short-sighted, and 
wished to avoid an encounter, he availed himself of the challenged 
party’s right to choose place of meeting and weapons, and selected a 
dark cellar and a carpenter’s axe, with the result that the Puritan’s 
challenge was turned to ridicule and “came to nought.” We are 
also told that he was “an excellent droll (if he had a mind to), and 
‘would preach extempore, Presbyterian way, Independent, Capucin 
Friar, or Jesuite. 

His notice of William Harvey, the famous physician, the discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, makes good reading. 


“He was always very contemplative, and the first that I heare of that 
was curious in anatomie in England. He had made dissections of frogs, 
toades, and other animals, and had curious observations on them, which 
papers together with his goods, in his lodgings at Whitehall, were plundered 
at the beginning of the Rebellion, he being for the King and with him at 
Oxon ; but he often sayd, that of all the losses he sustained, no griefe was 
sO crucifying to him as the loss of these papers which for love or money he 
could never retrieve or obtaine. 

“He did delight to be in the darke, and told me, he could then best con- 
template. He had a house heretofore at Combe in Surrey, a good aire and 
prospect, where he had caves made in the earth, in which in summer time 
he delighted to meditate. He was not tall but of the lowest stature, round 
faced, olivaster (like wainscott) complexion, little eie, very black, full of 
spirit, his haire was black as a raven, but quite white 20 years before he 
died. 

“TI first saw him at Oxford after Edyehill fight, but was then too young 
to be acquainted with so great a doctor. I remember he came several 
times to Trin: Coll: to George Bathurst B.D. who had a hen to hatch 
egges in his chamber, which they daily opened to discerne the progress, and 
way of generation. 

“TI have heard him say that after his booke on the Circulation of the 
Blood came out, that he fell mightily in his practize, and that ’twas thought 
by the vulgar that he was crack-brained ; and all the physitians were against 
his opinion and envyed him. He was ‘much and often troubled with the 
gowte, and his way of cure was thus: he would then sitt with his legges 
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bare, if it were frost, on the leads of Cockaine House, putt them into a payle 
of water, till he was almost dead with cold, and betake himself to his stove ; 
and so ’twas gonne.” 


Perhaps the most interesting as well as the longest sketch in the 
whole book is that of Thomas Hobbes. Here are some extracts :— 


‘‘His haire was black and the boys his schoolfellows used to call him 
“Crowe.’ At Oxford he tooke great delight to go to the bookbinder’s and 
stationer’s shops and lye gaping at mappes. His lord (the son of the Earl 
of Devon, to whom Hobbs was at one time tutor) who was a great waster, 
sent him up and down to borrow money, and to get gents to be bound for 
him, being ashamed to speak himselfe . . . [a nice occupation for a philo- 
sopher]. He did not care much for logick ; yet he learned it and thought 
himself a good disputant. He was sanguineo-melancholicus, which the 
physiologers say is the most ingeniose complexion. . . . He was even in his 
youth (generally) temperate. I have heard him say that he has been drunk 
in his life a hundred times which, considering his great age, did not amount 
to more than once a yeare. In his old age he was very bald; yet within 
dore he used to study, and sit bare-headed, and said he never tooke cold, 
but that the greatest trouble was to keep off the flies. His head was of a 
mallet form approved by the physiologers. ... He was very charitable 
{e suo modulo) to those that were true objects of his bounty. One day I 
remember going in the Strand, a poor and infirm old man begged his 
alms ; he beholding him with eies of pity and compassion, putt his hand 
into his pocket and gave him 6d. Sayd a divine (sc. Dr. Jaspar Mayne) 
that stood by, ‘Would you have done this if it had not been Chnist’s com- 
mand?’ ‘Yes,’ sayd he. ‘Why?’ quoth the other. ‘ Because,’ sayd he, ‘I 
was in paine to consider the miserable condition of the old man, and now 
my giving him almes, giving him so relief doth also ease me.’ ... When 
Mr. Hobbs was sick in France the divines came to him, and tormented him 
both Cathol., Ch. of England, and Geneva. Sayd he to them, ‘Let me 
alone or else I will detect all your cheats from Aaron to yourselves.’ ... 
He dyed worth near roool., which (considering his charity) was more than 
I expected.” 


Aubrey’s other work, the “ Miscellanies,” is, if we except Baxter’s 
“Certainty of the Worlds of Spirits,” probably the most entertaining 
—or perhaps, in deference to those readers who are inclined to be 
superstitious, we should say the most interesting—work on the super- 
natural in the English language. Aubrey lived in an age remarkable 
for its credulity, when the belief in witchcraft and all its monstrous 
absurdities had only just begun to die out, and when that in omens, 
ghosts, dreams, second-sight, and converse with angels was almost 
universal. Indeed, until late in the seventeenth century a man who 
was bold enough to assert his lack of faith in some time-honoured 
superstition was looked upon as little better than an atheist. But 
making due allowance for all this, it must, we think, be admitted that 
Aubrey was absurdly credulous, and ready to believe almost any story, 
however extravagant, which was told him, However, this only makes 
the ‘“ Miscellanies” all the more entertaining; indeed, the simple 
faith of the narrator is one of the chief charms of the book, The 
remarks and anecdotes are distributed under a number of different 
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headings, including Omens, Dreams, Miraculous Cures, and Appari- 
tions, a few selections from which may not be amiss. 
Aubrey is a great believer in omens, and has a rich collection of them :— 


“’Tis commonly reported before an heir of the Cliftons of Clifton in 
_ ottinghamshire dies, that a sturgeon is taken in the river Trent by that 
place. 


“The day that the long Parliament began 1641, the scepter fell out of 
the figure of King Charles in wood, in Sir-Trenchard’s Hall at Wullich in 
Dorset, as they were at dinner in the parlour. Justice Hart then dined there.” 


“Sir Walter Long’s (of Draycot in Wiltshire) widow did make a solemn 
oe to him on his death-bed that she would not marry after his decease ; 
ut not long after, a very beautiful young gentleman one Sir-Fox did win 
her love, so that notwithstanding her promise aforesaid, she married him. 
She marned at South Wraxall where the picture of Sir Walter hung over 
the parlour door, as it doth now at Draycot. As Sir-Fox led his bride by 
the hand from the Church (which is near to the house) into the parlour, the 
string of the picture broke, and the picture fell on her shoulder and cracked 
in the fall: (it was painted on wood as the fashion was in those days). This 
made her ladyship reflect on her promise, and drew some tears from her eyes.” 


Aubrey is also great on dreams. Here is one which is very thrilling 
indeed. The reader will observe that the dreamer was an Irishman :— 


“Anno 1690. One in Ireland dreamed of a brother or near relation of 
his (who lived in Almesbury in Wiltshire) that he saw him riding on the 
downs, and that two thieves robbed him and murthered him. The dream 
awaked him, he fell asleep again and had the like dream. He writ to his 
relation on account of it, and described the thieves complexion, stature, and 
clothes ; and advised him to take care of himself. Not long after he had 
received this monitory letter, he rode towards Salisbury and was robbed and 
murthered ; and the murtherers were discovered by this letter, and were 
executed. They hang in chains on the road to London.” 


The following dream has a more pleasant ending :— 


““My Lady Seymor dreamt that she found a nest, with nine finches in it. 
And so many children she had by the Earl of Winchelsea, whose name 1s 
Finch.” 


The chapter headed “ Miranda” (miracles) does not belie its name. 
Here are a couple of typical instances :— | 


“Arise Evans had a fungous nose, and said, it was revealed to him, that 
the King’s hand would cure him. And at the first coming of King Charles 
II. into St. James’s Park he kissed the King’s hand and rubbed his nose 
with it, which disturbed the King, but cured him. Mr. Ashmole told it me.” 


Mr. Ashmole, it may be mentioned, was, if sit were possible, even 
more credulous than Aubrey himself. 


‘““In Dr. Bolton’s sermons is an account of the Lady Honeywood, who 
despaired of her salvation. Dr. Bolton endeavoured to comfort her : Said 
she (holding a Venice-glass in her hand) ‘1 shall as certainly be damned, 
as this glass will be broken’: And at that word threw it hard on the ground, 
and the glass remained sound, which did give her great comfort. The glass 
is yet preserved among the Cimelia of the family. This lady lived to see 
descended from her (I think) ninety.” 
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When the author comes to treat of apparitions he is in his element. 
Story follows story, each one more blood-curdling than the last. The 
following are samples :— | 


“‘ There is a tradition (which I have heard from persons of honour) that 
as the Protector Seymor and his Duchess were walking in the gallery at 
Sheen (in Surrey) both of them did see a hand with a bloody sword come 
out of the wall. He was afterwards beheaded.” 


f*When Dr. Richard Nepier M.D. of London was upon the road coming 
from Bedfordshire, the Chamberlain of the inn having shewed him his 
chamber, the doctor saw a dead man lying upon the bed; he looked more 
closely and saw it was himself. He was then well enough in health. He 
goes forward in his journey—to Mr. Steward’s in Berkshire, and there died. 
This account I have in a letter from Elias Ashmole Esq. They were 
intimate friends.” 


Aubrey tells us elsewhere that this Dr. Richard Nepier used to 
solemnly assert that he obtained nearly all his medical prescriptions 
from the angel Raphael, and that after his death these were carefully 
preserved by Mr. Ashmole. 

Aubrey himself on one occasion met with an apparition :— 


“Anno 1670. Not far from Cirencester was an apparition: Being de- 
manded whether a good spirit or a bad? Returned no answer, but dis- 
appeared with a curious perfume, and most melodious twang. Mr. W. Lelly 
believes it was a fairy.”® 


Whatever it was, its acquaintance must have been well worth cultivating. 

Aubrey died in 1697 at the age of seventy-one, and was buried at 
Oxford, where some of the happiest years of his life had been spent, in 
the old church of St. Mary Magdalene. ‘“ As a member of Trinity 
College,” says Mr. Britton in his admirable memoir, “ he was probably 
interred in the South aisle of the nave; where indeed so many dis- 
tinguished members of Trinity College were buried, that until recently 
(1845) it was known as the ‘ Trinity aisle.’ There is no inscription or 
other record than the register to mark the place of his interment ; nor 
is it probable that any sepulchral memorial of him was erected.” 

Aubrey had many faults. He was easily imposed upon, inordinately 
superstitious, extravagant and careless in business mat.ers, and possibly 
too, before he lost his money, a little dissipated in a strictly gentle- 
manly way. But on the other hand he seems to have been an affec- 
tionate son (‘‘ My head,” he writes shortly after his mother’s death, “is 
a fountain of tears’), a kind and indulgent master, and a sincere, true- 
hearted, and forgiving friend, as shown by his loyalty to Hobbes, and 
the forbearance with which he treated Anthony Wood’s outrageous 
conduct towards him. Moreover, whatever his failings may have been, 
he had, as a man, gained the esteem and affection of a very large circle 
of friends ; and, as an author, had insured for himself—what many far 
abler men have striven for in vain—the gratitude of posterity, to whom 
his works will always afford an unfailing source of interest and enter- 
tainment. H. Noe, WILLIAMS, 
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AN ARMENIAN WEDDING 


N the East a girl’s marriage is not, as with us, left very much to 
chance, but is carefully prepared for, and arranged by her rela- 
tives. Among the Armenians, the clergy usually fulfil the office of 

go-between or matchmakers, thus giving from the outset a religious 
- character to the proceedings. When all the preliminaries have been 
settled to the satisfaction of both families, the formal betrothal takes 
-place. This ceremony is avery simple one. The bridegroom sends 
to the bride, by the hands of two priests, a gold ring and cross, to 
which, if he is well-to-do, he adds a present of jewellery. The senior 
priest, in the presence of all the girl’s relatives, places the ring on her 
finger, holding it there while he recites some Scriptural words suited 
to the occasion. Ai similar ring is then given by the maiden’s mother 
to the priests to be conveyed to the bridegroom. But though so simple 
in form, this betrothal is considered binding on both parties, and can 
only be set aside for very serious reasons. 

When all is ready for the bridal—the last stitch put to the trousseau, 
the cakes and sweets made, and the house swept and garnished—the 
Dandiguin is sent for. This is a professional mistress of the cere- 
monies, who superintends all the arrangements connected with wedding 
festivities, and carries out all the customary formalities between the 
families of the bride and bridegroom. The Danaiguin is now requested 
-to inform the bridegroom and his parents, that all the preparations for 
the important event are complete at the bride’s home, and that such 
and such a day has been appointed for the beginning of the Harsntk— 
- for a wedding in the East seldom takes less than a week to celebrate. 

- Monday is considered a propitious day for the religious ceremony, and 

the preceding festivities commence, as a rule, ona Friday. The bride is 
on this day taken by her maiden friends to the public Turkish bath, 
and verbal invitations are at the same time issued to all who are to 
assist at the wedding. On Saturday musicians are called in, and the 
bride and her maiden friends pass the day in dancing, feasting, and 
ministering to the poor, for whom a table is spread, and open house 
kept. For in the East, among Moslems and Christians alike, the 
poor are always invited to share in the festivities of their richer 
neighbours. | 

The Sunday of the Harsntk is a red-letter day for the Armenian 
youth, who have in the towns very few opportunities of associating with 
their girl neighbours, as they are on this occasion allowed to wait upon 
the bride and her companions at the feast given in the afternoon. 
When the maidens have left the table, the married couples sit down, 
husband and wife side by side in “ Darby and Joan” fashion. The 
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youths are regaled last of all, and officiate again as waiters in the 
evening, when light refreshments are handed round to the guests. 

The religious ceremony in the church always takes place on a 
Monday evening. Before the guests assemble, the priest arrives with 
his deacon to bless the nuptial gifts and the wedding garments, over 
which he offers prayers, imploring the Deity to “ make the union happy 
and bless the gifts, so that the outer adornments of the body may be 
to the bride a continual incitement to adorn her soul with such angelic 
virtues as are proper to the condition of matrimony into which she is 
about to enter.” When the guests are assembled, the bride retires 
with her near female relatives and girl companions to be dressed in the 
national wedding array. The indoor bridal-robe is a loose flowing 
garment of brocaded silk, trimmed round the edges with the native 
silk lace called 5:5:/._ But like the generality of Orientals, the Arme- 
nians consider it necessary to disguise their brides. A silver plate 
is accordingly fastened on the girl’s head, and over it is thrown an 
ample veil of crimson silk which reaches to her feet, and completely 
conceals her person. This is secured under the plate with ribbons, 
and in some localities, a large pair of wings made of cardboard 
and covered with feathers are also attached to the bride’s head. In 
this extraordinary guise she is led back to the reception-room, where 
she opens the dance with her father or nearest of kin, during the per- 
formance of which small coins are showered over her. This concluded, 
she takes her seat on a pile of cushions placed in a corner of the wide 
divan which occupies three sides of the room. If the company is very 
large, the ladies will dispose themselves on this divan in three rows, the 
elder ones sitting cross-legged in the most comfortable positions, and 
the rest on the back cushions behind them, or on the extreme edge of 
the seat. 

The bridegroom has, in the meantime, been occupied with his 
toilet at his own home, surrounded by a group of lively friends, in- 
cluding the Gukahair or “best man,” who has been escorted to the 
house by a band of music. The barber, an important functionary 
at all these ceremonies, commences his operations razor in hand, a 
towel over one shoulder, and a leathern strap over the other. With 
story and joke he prolongs and repeats the details of his calling on 
the face and head of the happy man, whose friends reward the gossip’s 
efforts for their entertainment with gifts of towels, handkerchiefs, 
scarves, &c., which they hang on a line stretched across the room for 
that purpose. When he deems the generosity of the public exhausted, 
the barber gives the signal for the production of the wedding garments, 
which, like those of the bride, have been previously blessed by the 
priest. Arrayed in these gorgeous robes, and with a scimitar in his 
girdle, the bridegroom sets out on foot for the house of rejoicing, a 
torch borne on either side of him, and surrounded by his friends, 
some of whom, preceding him with a band of music, bear his presents 
to the bride. 
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On arriving, the bridegroom is conducted with much ceremony 
to the reception-room. His mother-in-law-elect greets him with a 
gift, in return for which he kisses her hand. She then presents him 
to the bride, who, rising from her cushions and descending to the 
floor, makes a lowly reverence to her future husband. 

A second betrothal now takes place. The priest, after reciting 
Psalm Ixxxx.,, joins the hands of the couple, saying — “ When 
God presented Eve’s hand to Adam, Adam said: ‘This is now 
bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called woman, 
because she was taken out of man;’ therefore shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be 
one flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” Then, approaching their foreheads till they touch, he 
binds upon each with a crimson silk thread a small cross, reciting as 
he does so a prayer composed of Scripture texts. 

Still holding each other’s hands, the betrothed pair proceed to 
the house-door, where the bridegroom hands the bride over to her: 
maiden friends, and, accompanied by his party, leads the way to church, 
the poor blindfolded bride following with her people. The proces- 
sion to church is always made on foot, even by the most Europeanised 
Armenians, and a bride who has never worn the national costume 
covers her Parisian wedding-dress with the disguising red silk veil. 
No person is allowed to cross the street between the two sections of 
the procession, as this would be a bad augury for the future happiness 
of the couple. On entering the porch of the sacred edifice, the prin- 
cipals, while making three times the sign of the Cross, give mental 
utterance to the dearest wish of their hearts, in the belief that whatever 
they ask at that moment will be granted them. The first part of the 
service takes place here. The couple kneel during the reading of 
Psalm cxxii., after which they confess and receive absolution. ‘Two 
garlands are now twisted, prayers being read meanwhile. The priest 
then takes the great cross from the hand of his deacon, and holding it 
aloft, pronounces an exhortation, reminding the couple that the bond 
into which they are about to enter is indissoluble; and concludes by 
asking them if they are prepared to “bear all the burdens and fulfil 
all the duties connected with matrimony.” He then asks separately 
of the pair, “ And.if thy husband (or wife) become blind, sick, crippled, 
deaf, or poor (omitted when addressing the man), wilt thou remain 
faithful to him (or her) uhto death?” When they have replied in the 
affirmative, the priest joins their hands, saying to the man, “ According 
to the divine order which God gave to our ancestors, I, a priest, give 
thee now this wife in subjection ; wilt thou be to her master?” The 
man replies, “ With the help of God, I will.” Then turning to the 
woman, he asks, “ Wilt thou be obedient to him?” She answers, ‘I 
will be obedient, according to the command of God.” These interro- 
gatories are repeated three times. Various exhortations, prayers, and 
passages of Scripture relating to matrimony follow, after which the 
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doors are thrown open, and the wedding train, led by the priests 
chanting the Hundredth Psalm, advances to the altar. The nuptial 
mass follows. When the garlands before mentioned have been blessed, 
they are placed upon the heads of the couple with more prayers, 
exhortations, and passages of Scripture, after which the Eucharist is 
administered. The ceremony concluded, the wedded pair walk hand in 
hand to the church door, where the bridesmaids again take charge of 
the bride, and lead her to her new home. As they go, hymeneal songs 
are chanted, and corn and small coins showered over the heads of the 
bride and bridegroom. At the moment of their arrival a sheep is 
sacrificed on the threshold, over the blood of which the wedding party 
step into the house. The bridegroom seats himself on a sofa specially 
prepared for this occasion, and places the bride on his right hand. A 
gold or silver cup is filled with wine and blessed by the priest, who 
presents it to the couple in turn. The guests meanwhile chant a 
hymn, after which the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer terminates the 
religious ceremony. 

All the company now come up in turn to felicitate the couple. 
They kiss the garlands or the crosses on their heads, and, as they turn 
away, drop coins into a plate for the benefit of the officiating priests. 

Little cups of black coffee are then handed round. When the 
bride has partaken of it, a baby boy is brought in by a woman of the 
household, and placed on her knees with the wish, ‘* May you too be 
a happy mother!” The baby’s removal is a signal for the children 
present to make a rush for the bride, whose shoes and stockings they 
pull off, scrambling for the money that has previously been placed in 
them for this purpose. After formally opening the dance with her 
husband, the bride retires again to her sofa corner, where she sits for 
the rest of the evening, a mute and veiled image, taking no part in the 
festivities going on around her. During the ensuing period of ‘ wear- 
ing the crowns,” which may be from three to eight days, the brides- 
maids remain in constant attendance, and both bride and bridegroom 
retain their wedding finery all the time, even at night, and live apart 
from each other. The removal of the garlands by the priest at the end 
of this custom-imposed penance is made the occasion of another little 
religious ceremony. At its conclusion the priest’s wife, who has 
remained in the house since the wedding, performs the office of mistress 
of the ceremonies to the couple. 

At noon on the following day relatives and friends flock to the 
house to offer their congratulations, and are hospitably entertained by 
the bridegroom’s father. National etiquette does not, however, allow 
the bride’s parents to visit her until at least a week has elapsed. 

Lucy M. J. GARNETT. 
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A ROMAN DOWRY 


USTLING crowds of tourists gazing at the glorious ruins of the 
B past, throngs of fashionably-dressed Italians filling the Corso and 
its adjacent quarters with life, such is the mental picture conjured 
up by the mention of Rome; but that is the winter view. Let us turn 
to the early summer, when June days are already long and hot, and one 
sighs for the springy turf and leafy canopy which make day-dreams a 
joy, and the blue of the sky so deep and fascinating. The air has life 
and freshness in it though all the chill nip of winter is gone; no dust 
clogs the hedgerows or dulls the beauty of Nature’s lavish display ; 
then, when evening comes, and the light changes from yellow to white, 
and everything stands clear and distinct under the moon’s pale glory, 
then one can exclaim with Whittier, “What is so rare as a day in 
June!” How one longs to quit the city with its heated pavements, 
where few pedestrians creep along under the awnings protecting the 
shop fronts. What air there is seems dead and dust-laden; windows 
are close shut, partly to keep out the heat and glare, partly because the 
owners have left for cooler regions ; the business man and the working 
man go languidly on their way; stagnation reigns where life and acti- 
vity existed. Towards evening, as the sun creeps over Monte Mario, 
the city awakes, windows are thrown open, the population turns into 
the streets and squares, longing for air and space; but to any who will 
brave the heat and enforced confinement, there are compensations in 
the shape of empty galleries, where, in winter, crowds interfere with the 
enjoyment of pictures or statues, and of popular fes‘e unknown to and 
unmentioned by the compilers of guide-books. Such an one is that 
held in the Vatican Basilica on the octave of Corpus Domini. 

Late that afternoon all roads leading to St. Peter’s are filled with 
crowds of people, hurrying along in a mighty stream ; cabs, omnibuses, 
and trams are as full as they can hold, but the greater part of this 
multitude wend their way on foot; the sound of many voices, the 
tramp of many feet, rise through the sultry air and mingle with the 
loud clash of deep-toned bells, as men, women, and children hurry 
across the vast piazza and up the steps ; the crowd surges through the 
edifice, every monument, every altar-step and confessional is occupied, 
every coign of vantage besieged ; yet, thanks to its huge size, St. Peter’s 
is not crowded, and only looks fuller than usual. But this crowd is 
composed of a very different class from that of gaping hordes of tourists, 
daintily-attired members of the Roman aristocracy, and idlers of the 
‘¢ Roman season,” who, attracted by curiosity rather than devotion, flock 
hither in winter to assist at the “functions ” or to listen to the Miserere 
in Holy Week. On this June day the great Basilica is given over to a 
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far more reverent assembly, to the lowly ones of earth, artisans and 
labourers, petty tradespeople, women with handkerchiefs thrown over 
their heads, ‘carrying sickly babies in their arms, the elder children 
clinging to their mother’s ragged skirts; Tvrasteverine in picturesque 
costume, sons and daughters of the soil, whose portion in this life is 
scanty clothing, emaciated bodies, toil-worn hands, pale faces seamed 
with care, backs bowed beneath heavy burdens, and eyes large with 
hunger ; but on this occasion each face wears a look of keen expecta- 
tion, a subtle excitement seems to prevail, there is a subdued coming 
and going, a hurrying to and fro; the high altar is a blaze of lights, the 
pavement strewn with box and myrtle, for on this—the octave of 
Corpus Domini—the procession of the Mantellate, or rather Ammantate 
(so called from the peculiar cloaks they wear), takes place, one of those 
festivals so dear to the hearts of the people, which lingers when so many 
others have died out. 

To learn its origin we must go back to the Middle Ages, when the 
pious practice obtained of leaving bequests to the parish church for 
the purpose of providing indigent but honest girls with wedding por- 
tions, or with what was equally necessary, convent dowries. In 1431 
Pope Eugenius IV. is mentioned as conforming to the fashion, and 
again in 1471 Sixtus IV., while a certain Soderini of the parish 
church of St. Carlo al Corso, then a church surrounded by green 
fields with a few poor dwellers in huts, left so magnificent a portion 
as each year to provide thirty-eight damsels of eighteen years with a 
dower amounting to 161 lire. In the course of years many changes, 
amalgamations, and re-divisions have been effected connecting this 
original bequest with the modern parishes of St. Carlo al Corso, 
St. Maria del Popolo, St. Giacomo, St. Agostino, St. Lorenzo in 
Lucina, and St. Rocco, while other funds sprang up as time went on; 
but now, speaking generally, all have been grouped together under. the 
direction of the Congregazione della Nunziata or Annunziata, who 
annually distribute some roo portions amongst various parishes. The 
purses vary in value from 30 scudi to roo scudi. Any girl born in 
Rome may enter her name, provided she be properly accredited by the 
parish priest with a certificate of indigence, good conduct, and religious 
knowledge, and be between the ages of twelve and eighteen; but by 
some strange oversight the same individual is free to get her name 
entered in the list of more than one parish, and be thus entitled to 
several portions. One such case occurred where the girl was down in 
each of the lists, and actually got the large sum of 3000 lire (£ 120). 
Under the pretext that ‘“ money placed in the hands of religion bears 
interest for the poor,” those who choose a conventual life receive 
twice the amount that is given to the more worldly-minded brides, 
while each successful candidate receives over and above her dower the 
sum of three scudi for her dress on the occasion. 

Most travellers to Rome will not omit to visit the Gothic church of 
St. Maria della Minerva, close to the Pantheon, and marked by a pic- 
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turesque obelisk rising in front of it, and will there admire the marble 
sarcophagus containing the body of St. Catherine of Siena, Tenerani’s 
‘«‘ Angel of the Resurrection,” a sublime upward-gazing figure seated on 
a tomb holding a trumpet in his hands, which gleams white out of the 
surrounding gloom; Michael Angelo’s “ Christ,” triumphantly bearing 
his cross, badly seen in the half-light, and Fra Angelico’s last resting- 
place in one of the many chapels; but how many pause at the so-called 
chapel of the Nusxziafa, the fourth on the south aisle? There, covered 
by a closely-drawn crimson curtain, hangs a wondrous painting of the 
Annunciation, formerly attributed to Fra Angelico, later to Lippo Lippi, 
but now recognised as the work of Benozzo Gozzoli ; it represents the 
foundation of the pious confraternity of the Santissima Annunziata, 
instituted in 1439 by the Dominican Cardinal Torquemada, a Spaniard, 
afterwards Bishop of Palestrina, whose tomb is in this chapel. The 
picture is painted on one of those “superb pieces of gilding” which 
have caused some one to inquire, ‘‘ Did those old painters ever think 
of the glorified evening sky when they devised such backgrounds ?” 
An angel bearing a lily appears to the Virgin, who is handing some 
exquisitely gold-embroidered bags containing dowries to three little 
white-robed girls ; the Holy Ghost hovers above in the form of a snow- 
white dove; in a corner below kneels the donor, Torquemada, looking 
up with clasped hands, while the Padre Ev¢erno thrones in the clouds. 
The tender grace of the Virgin, the sweetness of her fair face, the loving 
gesture with which she bends down to the children, invests the whole 
picture with an indescribable charm. The confraternity of the Annun- 
ziata still holds its private meetings in this chapel, where formerly 
the public distribution of the dowries took place on the 25th of March 
(the feast of the Annunciation) at the hands of the Pope, who came 
accompanied by ‘the famous procession of the White Mule, when the 
Host was borne by the grand almoner riding on the papal mule, fol- 
lowed by the Pope in his glass coach and a long train of cardinals and 
other dignitaries.” 

Up to the time of Pius VI. it was the Pope himself who rode on 
the white mule, but Pius VII. was too infirm, and after his time the 
popes gave it up. But this procession continued to be one of the 
finest spectacles of the kind, and was an opportunity for a loyal 
demonstration, balconies being hung with scarlet draperies, and flowers 
showered down upon the papal coach, while the Pope, on arriving and 
departing, was usually received with tumultuous evvivas. Cannon 
were fired from the fort of St. Angelo, the streets leading to the Minerva 
lined by a double row of Swiss Guards wearing flowers in their caps ; 
rare old tapestries and purple brocades hung from the windows of the 
houses, and all along the passage of the procession people knelt on 
the pavement. In the piazza itself were drawn up the winners of the 
prize, who attended high mass, and the service of marriage or of 
profession for the dofate was performed by the Pope himself. The 
dotate received the sum due to them only a fortnight after the cere- 
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mony. Since the fall of the temporal power, however, this has been 
given up, and the Ammantate now only take part in the procession 
within St. Peter’s on the octave of Corpus Domini, having all attended 
Holy Communion there that same morning, attired in white. 

The term Ammantate properly paid to these girls has degenerated — 
into Mantellate, and gives rise to mistakes, as the members of the 
tertiary order of St. Dominic, to which St. Catherine of Siena belonged, 
were called Mantellate by the common people, from wearing a black 
mantle over a white woollen robe, and as they have an establishment 
in Rome, much confusion arises in the minds of those who hear the 
term Mantellate applied to the 4mmantate, whose wonderful cloaks are 
quite the feature in the procession at St. Peter’s. They are of white 
calico, with wide dolmen sleeves, covered throughout with elaborate 
designs of hearts, flowers, chalices, emblems of the Passion, arabesques, 
religious monograms, and symbols formed by common white pins run 
into the material in the desired form! Almost every inch of space 
is covered by this quaint ornamentation, and the number of pins 
employed renders the cloaks very heavy; it 1s said that this art, 
formerly well known in Roman convents, has almost died out, and 
at the present day only two or three women in Rome are capable of 
executing it. By some strange arrangement the cloaks do not become 
the personal property of the wearers, but are handed over to the sacristy 
of St. Peter’s. 

Being in Rome last June, we joined the vast crowd at St. Peter’s, 
estimated that day at 50,000, which, with the exception of a sprinkling 
of priests and nuns, was entirely composed of popolani. Formerly 
the procession used to go all round the piazza, where the people were 
wont to take up their stand at 4 A.M., and having once secured a good 
place, remain all day till after vespers, when the ceremony began. 
Now it starts from the sacristy, goes down the south aisle, out by the 
side door into the portico, in again by the central door, down the 
whole length of the nave, round the apse, and so back to the starting- 
point. 

Having once worked our way through the dense crowd at the 
entrance, we found plenty of space in spite of the numbers present, 
for St. Peter’s is so vast that though it may be well filled the sensation 
of being crowded is almost impossible. Sunset-gleams lit up the 
western windows, but around us twilight reigned, broken by the glow- 
ing mass of candles lit on the high altar. A slight impatience at length 
became manifest in the crowd, many of whom had stood patiently for 
some hours, till when the last “‘“Amen” of the vesper service died 
away, a pause ensued, then a subdued murmur of “ Eccole/” as the 
measured sound of footsteps was heard in the direction of the sacristy, 
accompanied by distant chanting, and a maze of trembling lights ap- 
peared far away. There was a rush to the south aisle and that portion 
of the nave whence a view could be obtained of the long procession 
proceeding at a foot’s pace, with many pauses. First came various 
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confraternities and religious orders in strange costumes, carrying wax 
candles, banners, standards, and crosses under whose weight the 
bearers staggered. One of these crosses, of massive wood, with ivy 
wreathed round it, was so heavy that every few paces the bearers 
had to be changed, hence the frequent halts, Richly gilt lamps, 
lanterns hung from the end of long poles, and crucifixes under cano- 
pies, were borne by an endless file of fantastic figures chanting as they 
went. 

Then passed the Host carried by Cardinal Rampolla, under a striped 
red and yellow daldacchino, attended by numerous ecclesiastics; next 
came a tiny St. John clothed in sheepskin, carrying a toy lamb under 
his arm, which he pressed from time to time, causing it to “ ba-a-a” ; 
alongside walked an equally diminutive acolyte with a white lily in his 
hand, and immediately following a pair of curly-headed toddlers with 
wings attached to their shoulders to represent angels; they bore 
baskets from which roses had been scattered. Two and two followed the 
Ammantiate clothed in white, their pin-bespangled cloaks glittering 
like cloth of silver as the flames of the lighted taper each bore fell on 
the stiff, strangely ornamented attire. All wore veils, but here ended 
the uniformity, for while some were bare-faced and wore wreaths of 
white flowers, others with crowns on their heads had a portion of the 
front of the cloak so arranged as to cover the mouth, sometimes even 
the nose up to the eyes, reminding one strongly of the effect produced 
by the Turkish yashmik: the former were brides, the latter those 
whom convent walls were to imprison. Many of these girls were 
remarkably handsome; on this occasion we observed that brides were 
in a minority, and on inquiry were informed that such was generally 
the case. The procession was closed by more priests, and a body of 
scarlet-robed San Pietrint. By the time the last man had left the 
sacristy, the first group were on the threshold of the great door, and it 
was a good hour ere the head of the procession came through the 
narrow alley left between anxious crowds in the nave, and passed our 
standing place in the north transept. 

Low-toned remarks from anxious mothers in the crowd reached our 
ears: “ Madonna mia! how pale Assunta has grown! provided she 
does not faint before the end!” exclaimed one. ‘“ How tired Gigia 
is looking! that cloak is too heavy for her,” observed another, or 
alluding to the little St. John and his companions: ‘Look at that 
amore of a Peppino! does he not seem to be a real angel?” 

At last the order is broken up in the deep gloom of that vast 
building; the most striking scene takes place when, confraternities 
and attendants having drawn back, the girls alone kneel at the “chair 
of St. Peter” to receive the benediction given by the officiating 
cardinal from the high altar. The effect is that of a flock of white 
doves which have settled on the steps of the altar. Crosses and 
standards are grouped around them, tapers burn dimly; it is a 
thrilling moment even to an outsider, so no marvel that many eyes 
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are wet as the young heads bend to receive the blessing at the outset 
of the new life they are each about to enter on, whether within cloistered 
walls or in the publicity of the married state. 

All is now over, the crewd melts away, and streams into the grand 
Piazza of St. Peter’s, and the tired girls hurry home to much-needed 
rest after the strain and excitement of their long summer’s day, 
which must be much more trying to them than to their sisters at 
Siena, where, instead of passing through the confined atmosphere of a 
building, however vast, they are escorted through the streets of the 
town on St. Catherine’s day, after high mass, dressed in white, but 
not pin-bedecked ; the youths who wish to court any of the dotlate 
Stand expectant at convenient corners, each provided with a white 
handkerchief which he presents to the maiden of his choice as she 
passes. Should she accept his suit, his token is returned with a knot 
tied in one corner as a ratification of the bond, otherwise she merely 
kisses the token and restores it to the owner. Such marriages are 
never opposed by the parents, however they may disapprove, for the 
gentle saint is supposed to have guided and inspired the choice. 

Many other towns of Italy boast equally curious dowry-customs, 
but it requires patience and often disregard of personal comfort to 
witness them, as the summer season is the usual time for such cere- 
monies, and the country is then left to its own inhabitants and the 
few strangers whom necessity or choice lead to brave the rays of the 
burning sun. E. C. VANSITTART. 
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IN THE WIND 


By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 


HAT’S in the wind ? . 

Well, a great many things, among them the kilts of the 
Highlanders in South Africa. And as people won’t talk 

about anything just now but about the war and allied subjects, they 
have begun to ask about the evolution of the garb of old Gaul. Who 
invented the kilt? When and by whom was it first worn? These 
are the points upon which the admirers of the “ braw fechters ” in the 
Transvaal desire to be enlightened. For my own part I should have 
thought that the kilt wanted no inventing. Take a web of cloth, wrap 
it round your body and stick a skewer in it, and there you have a kilt. 
Adam really made himself a kilt when he pieced the fig leaves together ; 
and it is suggestive that the Highlander claims his native Gaelic as the 
language of Eden. Still, it is clear that Adam lived before his time in 
the matter of the kilt. The real history of the garment barely covers 
a couple of centuries, and its records are at first provokingly hazy. 
Pennant, who travelled in Scotland and published an account of his 
tours in 1790, started a funny story about it. He said that somewhere 
about 1728 an English officer named Rawlinson was up in Lochaber 
superintending the making of military roads in that district. He found 
that while the chiefs wore “long pantaloons called trews,” the common 
people wore only the belted plaid or—nothing. This shocked the 
road-making Rawlinson, and he set himself to devise a decent garment. 
He naturally thought his workmen would be more active in “a light 
petticoat” than in the belted plaid, and that it would be more be. 
coming to wear even an abbreviated skirt than to have no clothing at 
all. And so heclad his men in kilts. This story, which has come 
down to our own day as a piece of authentic history, has been treated 
with many embellishments. Mr. George H. Kingsley, a brother of 
the more famous Charles of the name, says that the earliest dress of — 
the Highlander consisted of ‘a large woollen wrapper, extending from 
the shoulder to about the knees in one piece.” Rawlinson’s men, 
“ finding this garment inconvenient, separated the lower part from the 
upper, so that they might, when heated, throw off the upper and leave 
the lower, which thus became the philabeg or short kilt.” There you 
would seem to have the evolution of the kilt in a nutshell. Un- 
fortunately the historians of the Highland garb won’t hear a word 
about Rawlinson and his so-called invention. They declare that the 
kilt was worn long before the Englishman was born. The Earl of 
Moray of Charles I.’s day wore it. There are old pictures in existence 
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indicating that it was worn at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Two are shown in Lord Archibald Campbell’s recent book on High- 
land dress, one dated 1672, the other 1693. The Highlanders in the 
Rebellion of 1715 wore,t. In short, there seems to be no more 
ground for saying that an Englishman invented the kilt than there is 
for saying that a French cook showed the Scot how to make haggis. 
This ought to please the modern Englishman no less than the 
Highlander. 


# € # 


The doctors, tired of their search after the influenza microbe, have 
started on a new hunt. Three score and ten years was the Psalmist’s 
limit of our days. Some of us, I daresay, deem it quite long enough 
to have to labour for the meat which perisheth ; but a French medico 
with a suspiciously Russian name—the “ Koff” is almost conclusive 
—thinks we might live a great deal longer, and he means to make it 
possible for the greater number of us to go down among the dead 
men with at least a full century to our credit. Basing his theory on 
the “serum” treatment of diphtheria and kindred ailments, he pro- 
mises to produce a kind of elixir vite which, when injected into the 
veins of the aged, will have the effect of renewing their youth like that 
of the eagle. I have as much faith in the French doctor as I have in 
the philosopher’s stone. Physical immortality is no more attainable 
than perpetual motion. Moreover, I don’t see that it would be either 
wise or expedient to prolong the life of man indefinitely. What about 
the wheat and the coal supplies? How are you going to find places 
on the bench for new judges? The House of Lords problem—it 
would be more insoluble than ever. It is dreadful to think, too, of 
churches being saddled with ministers who declined to grow old, and 
yet preached all the old sermons. Imagine, again, the drain on the 
purse of the man who had to provide Christmas and birthday presents 
for children, and grandchildren, and great grandchildren, and all the 
rest unto the tenth and twelfth generations! No, no; let us hold by | 
the three score and ten. If “by reason of great strength” we can get 
a little further, well and good—“ great strength” can give Joy to even 
the centenarian’s existence—but let no rejuvenating fluid be sent 
careering round our veins. What we want is a “serum”? to slay a 
common cold. 

a * & 


My sympathies are with the students of Yale College, Connecticut. 
Josh Billings says that the best way to define a kiss is to take one. 
The young men of Yale, acting probably on this suggestion, have been 
in the habit of publicly kissing the girls in the streets. It sounds 
rather delightful—assuming the girls to be pretty, as of course all girls 
are—but the married people of Newhaven, who presumably have cur- 
tain lectures in place of kisses, object to the practice, and at their 
earnest solicitation an old enactment has been revived, the application 
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of which will henceforward compel the students of Yale to take their 
kisses where hearts are read—in secret. The penalty for infringement 
is forty lashes for the man, and thirty for the woman, administered on 
the bare back, which is surely far more indecent than any amount of 
public kissing. Whether the woman is to be castigated if she is not a 
‘consenting party”? we are not informed. The Yale students should 
have lived in England in the time of Erasmus. When the famous 
Dutchman came over to see us, he wrote to Faustus that if Faustus 
but sufficiently knew the pleasures of England he would hasten thither ~ 
with wings at his feet. ‘To mention,” said he, ‘ only one pleasure 
out of multitudes, here are nymphs beautiful as angels, lovely and 
débonnaire. Besides, we have a custom here which can never be 
sufficiently commended. Wherever you go you shall be welcomed 
by kisses from them all, and when you depart you shall be dismissed 
with as endearing a farewell. As they take leave of you, kisses are 
exchanged at parting. Whenever you meet them, you feast on their 
rosy lips.” This must have been a grand experience for a Dutchman. 
They say—but the biographer of Mrs. Aphra Behn refutes the vulgar 
error—that a Dutchman cannot love; it is clear that at any rate he 
can kiss. But the Connecticut Puritans—what a funny people they 
must be! As likely as not they are the lineal descendants of the New 
England fathers of the seventeenth century, who put a man into the 
stocks for his “lewd and unseemly behaviour” in kissing his wife 
‘‘ publiquely ” on the Sabbath day on the doorstep of his house. There 
is no special temptation to a man to kiss his wife on his doorstep; 
but girls are eminently kissable creatures, and I would have them 
kissed everywhere, as Sam Weller kissed the pretty housemaid, “ on 
purpose.” At the same time, forty lashes on the bare back is rather 
too dear a price to pay for dwelling on the lips of those we adore. 
* * * 

They do indeed order some things oddly on the other side of the 
water. Here now is a Methodist parson in New York demanding 
that the ladies of his congregation shall remove their hats in church. 
The present style of feminine headgear, says the reverend gentleman, 
is “ ungodly and obstructive to the view.” In what respect precisely a 
lady’s hat may be “ ungodly ” I am not prepared to say, but there can 
be no doubt that it is very often ‘obstructive to the view.” Upori 
that point male theatre-goers have been known to express themselves 
with some warmth. Nor is the obstructive female hat a modern in- 
stitution. They complained of it in the churches as long ago as the 
seventeenth century. ‘ Ye women,” said a quaint old author, writing 
of a village church, ‘“‘ ye women may sometimes sleepe and none knowe 
by reason of their enormous bonnets. Mr. Whiting doth pleasantlie 
say from ye pulpit he doth seeme to be preaching to stacks of straw 
with men among them.” That wasin Old England. In New England 
they took the matter more seriously. Thus in 1769 the church in 
Andover, Massachusetts, openly put to vote “ whether the parish Dis- 
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approve of the Female sex sitting with their hats on in the Meeting- 
House tn Divine service as being Indecent.” The parish did Dis- 
approve, with a capital D, for the vote passed in the affirmative. 
There is no record to tell whether the indecent fashion was abandoned, 
but we may fairly assume that no ecelesiastical edict was stringent 
enough to make the Andover women remove their proudly worn Sunday ° 
bonnets if they did not want to. Another New England town voted 
that it was “the town’s mind” that the women should take off their 
bonnets and “hang them on the peggs” beside the men’s hats. But 
the “town’s mind” was not the women’s mind, and the big-bonneted 
lady Puritans went on obstructing the view as before. So history 
repeats itself to-day in the case of the New York Methodist parson 
and his flock. The flock are fashionable, and, like their fellow- 
Christians of the-olden time, they don’t see the force of going to 
church if they may not display their headgear. If I were a woman 
I should agree with them, especially if I had just got home my new 
spring bonnet. 
* * 

How should Shakespeare’s name be spelt? He is Shakespeare, 
Shakspere, Shakspeare, or Shakespere, according to taste or fancy. 
Personally, I prefer the first form, perhaps because it is the form most 
commonly used. Mr. Bernard Shaw votes for Shakespear. He says 
that “the whole character of a man is in the way he spells his name.” 
The statement is characteristically cryptic. A man spells his name— 
usually he does, at any rate —in the way his father and his grandfather 
wrote it, and I don’t see where the character comes in. Would it affect 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s bumps in any way if he spelt his name like the 
potentate of Persia? Would Stevenson have been a different man if 
he had spelt with a “ ph” instead of witha “v”? How if Mr. Herbert 
Spencer had early decided to adopt the spelling of the author of the 
‘‘Faerie Queene”? Burns’ family spelt the name Burness: what pre- 
cisely was the “character” which the poet exhibited when he fixed 
upon the now familiar form? Was it a desire to be considered 
original or erratic, like the musician with his long hair or the artist 
with his velvet coat? Or was it simply a vagary, without meaning at 
all? The cutting away of two letters would certainly save time and 
ink, but I really do not know that it would involve any moral quality 
whatever. As for our great dramatist, how is Mr. Bernard Shaw to 
get over the fact that he spelt his name at one time Shakespeare and 
at another time Shakspere? On Mr. Shaw’s theory of character—a 
much more subtle theory than that of Mr. Shandy, senior—you can 
only suppose that the creator of Hamlet and Lear was a sort of 
sixteenth-century Jekyll and Hyde. For all that I know, he may 
have been. Does not Mr. Ignatius Donnelly declare that he was 
Bacon and not Shakespeare at all? Perhaps when he was Shakespeare 
he took one spelling, and when he was Bacon he took another! 
Seriously, Mr. Shaw must explain himself—if he can. 








Fitz caught the look of agony in Brendon's face. 
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CHAPTER VII 


NONE BUT THE BRAVE— 


EALLY, Mab,” said Dick irritably, “your horses are more 
bother than they are worth. Why don’t you set up a motor- 
car Pp” 

“ How horrid you are, Dick! Any one would think it was my 
fault that all these things happen. How could I help Majnin’s getting 
kicked by one of the other horses when they were coming back from 
watering? Iam sure it was that wretched Bayard of yours—cross old 
thing! At any rate, the syce declares it’s impossible for Majnain to 
go out to-day, and I can see it myself. You can go round and look 
at the state he’s in.” 

‘© Oh, all right; I’ll take your word for it. But what are you going 
to do?” 

‘¢ The syce’s sole idea is to send down to Mr. Anstruther’s for Laili, 
but I will not ride her again just yet.” 

‘No, I certainly won’t have you mount her until Anstruther can 
give a better report of her proceedings. Well, you had better take 
Georgie’s old Simorgh, as she and I are to do Darby and Joan in the 
dog-cart.” 

‘¢ He’s so horribly and aggressively meek. I don’t care for a horse 
whose sole title to distinction is that in prehistoric days he carried his 
mistress to Kubbet-ul-Haj and back without once running away. I 
want to ride Roy, Dick.” 

‘““My dear Mabel, pray have some regard for suitability. Will 
nothing but a mighty war-horse satisfy your aspiring mind ?” 

‘“That’s just it. He’s so big that it must feel like riding on an 
" elephant. I should love to ride him, and you know it’s perfectly safe. 
A child could manage him—you said so yourself.” 

VOL. LXX. 2B 
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‘No, really, Mab. An appreciative country doesn’t provide me 
with chargers merely to furnish a mount for you.” 

‘“ Then I shall borrow a horse from somebody. Mr. Burgrave would 
lend me anything he possesses in the way of horseflesh—he said so,” 
declared Mabel vindictively. 

‘“‘] dare say, and rejoice when it came to grief, so that he might 
nobly refuse any compensation. Oh, take Roy, and Bayard too, if 
you like, and make a circus of the whole show, but don’t put me under 
an obligation to Burgrave.” 

Mabel retired triumphant, as she had intended to do. It was the 
last day of the Christmas holidays, and the Alibad festivities were to 
close, as usual, with a picnic organised by Major and Mrs. North. 
Georgia had been up long before dawn, superintending the packing of 
provisions in the carts, which must set out as soon as it was light, and 
she was now resting in her own room. Without exactly knowing why, 
Mabel was relieved by her absence. Had his wife been at hand she 
would not have cared to employ the argument with which she had 
vanquished Dick, but she had no fear of his bearing malice or telling 
her about the dispute afterwards. As things were, when she was 
perched upon the back of Dick’s great roan charger, she found that 
the grandeur of her position was its chief advantage. Roy was almost 
as uncomfortable to ride as a camel, and to Mabel, accustomed to her 
docile ponies, he seemed to have no mouth at all. She was thankful 
to receive a hint or two in managing him from his generous master, 
and thus forearmed, she was determined not to own herself defeated. 
Her mount aroused a good deal of surprise among her fellow-guests, 
and Mr. Hardy asked her benevolently if she would not have preferred 
an elephant, while Mr. Burgrave reminded her in reproachful tones of 
his offer of the loan of any of his horses. To this she replied promptly 
that she preferred a military mount as more trustworthy, an answer 
which bred great, if somewhat causeless, elation in the minds of some 
of the young officers who heard it. : 

The scene of the picnic was a spur of the mountains some dozen 
miles to the eastward, where there were curious caves to be seen, and 
also the ruins of an ancient fortress, among which it was sometimes 
possible, after careful search, to unearth fragments, or even whole 
specimens, of old glazed tiles, very highly prized by those learned in 
such things. On this occasion everything was done in the orthodox 
way. The caves were duly explored, and the ruins examined, with 
suitable precautions against finding scorpions instead of tiles, and a 
number of rather disappointing sherds were discovered, and entrusted 
to the servants to take home. Mabel and Flora Graham chose to 
climb to the highest point of the ruins, with the assistance of all the 
younger men of the party, and when there confessed that but for being. 
able to say they had achieved the ascent, they had gained nothing that 
was not equally obtainable down below. However, the provisions 
were excellent, and nothing material to their consumption had been 
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forgotten, so that all agreed it had been a most successful picnic, and 
Georgia heaved a sigh of satisfaction as she watched the servants put 
the last of the empty baskets back into the carts. 

These carts, with the three or four carriages which had conveyed 
the elder members of the party, were obliged to return home by the 
road across the plain, but the riders were able to take a short cut 
through the hills for the first part of the way. While a discussion was 
going on as to the most interesting path to choose, Flora Graham 
moved close to Mabel. 

‘Qh, Mab,” she said hastily, ““do you think you could get Mr. 
Brendon to ride with you? He will stick to me, and I know Fred 
won't like it when he hears. He’s a little inclined to be jealous, you 
know ; because once, before we were engaged, he thought I liked 
Mr. Brendon. Besides, I want to ride with Mr. Milton, and talk 
to him about Fred.” 

Milton, the youth who was Fred Haycraft’s companion at Fort 
Shah Nawaz, had cheerfully put up with the fag-end of the holidays 
that his senior might enjoy as much of Miss Graham’s society as 
possible. He was delighted with the proposed arrangement, and 
Mabel had little difficulty in attracting Mr. Brendon to her side when 
he found that the post he coveted was already bespoken. It was 
obvious, however, ‘to the rest of the party that Mr. Burgrave and Fitz 
Anstruther had both been promising themselves the honour of escort- 
ing Mabel, and the sudden blankness of their faces when they found 
themselves forestalled by a third person was highly instructive. Either 
moved by a certain vague fellow-feeling, or each inflamed with the 
determination to see that the other played fair, they fell in together 
behind Mabel and her cavalier, riding rather in advance of the rest. 

As for Mabel, she felt it distinctly hard to be obliged to sacrifice 
herself for Flora’s benefit. Mr. Brendon, of the Public Works 
Department, was a most estimable young man, but he laboured 
under the drawback of possessing a plethora of useful knowledge. 
To ask him a question was like pulling the string of a shower-bath, 
which let loose a flood of information on the head of the unwary 
questioner. Mabel had intended to let him prose as he liked, while 
she thought about other things, and jerked the string, so to speak, at 
intervals, but he was far too polite to monopolise the conversation. He 
paused for her replies or invited her opinion so often, while clearly 
ready to supply the needed answer himself, that her plan failed 
altogether of success, and she found him almost unendurable. She 
had just succeeded in hiding an irrepressible yawn when a happy idea 
came to her as she was approaching desperation. 

‘Qh, here is quite a nice level piece of ground. Let us race, Mr. 
Brendon.” 

He could not well refuse, and for all too short a time Roy pounded 
gallantly through the sand. Brendon’s lighter steed won easily, and 
when Mabel reached the end of the course, she found him waiting for 
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her. Their road passed at this point through a narrow ravine, leading 
down to the open desert, and the high rocks on either side looked 
black and threatening against the glowing sunset sky, a glimpse of 
which at the further end of the gorge dazzled the eyes. 

“T think you had better let me pilot you here, Miss North,” said 
Brendon. ‘The ground is strewn with loose boulders, and it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish them in this light. You might get a nasty fall.” 

It was well that Brendon should ride anywhere rather than beside 
her, and Mabel accepted the position he assigned her with something 
more than resignation. He took the lead as they entered the ravine, 
his pony picking its way with infinite daintiness, and Roy followed 
securely enough. 

“What a delightful Diirer engraving we should make!” exclaimed 
Mabel suddenly, “creeping along between these dark cliffs under such 
a gorgeous red sky. But it’s contrary to all symbolism that you should 
be riding first.” 

‘The colour of the sky would scarcely tell in an engraving,” an- 
swered Brendon, with a perceptible accent of reproof. ‘But the idea 
would work out well in black and white.” 

‘Oh dear, no!” persisted Mabel. ‘“ The sky is everything. It gives 
such a threatening touch. I feel quite weird myself, don’t———” 

“Don’t you?” she was going to say, but the words were cut short, 
for a shot was fired among the rocks on the left, close beside her. 
Roy, accustomed to such sounds, started slightly and pricked up his 
ears, but the pony shied violently, and received a cut from its rider. 

‘“ Abominable carelessness!” shouted Brendon to Mabel, looking 
round as the animal dashed forward. ‘ a coming back to hunt that 
fellow out. He might have shot one of us.’ 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before the pony reared 
suddenly and then fell forward, throwing him over its head. At the 
same moment Mabel heard the sound of another horse’s feet behind 
her, and before she could look round a hand dealt Roy a smart blow 
on the flank. She felt him rise for a leap, and was conscious that his 
heels touched something as he went over. It seemed a miracle that 
he did not land upon his head, but as it was, the shock, when his 
hoofs clattered down amongst the stones, nearly unseated Mabel, and 
before she could collect her scattered senses three mounted men ad- 
vanced, as if by magic, from among the rocks on either hand. Before 
she had time to do more than realise that they wore turbans, a fourth 
man made his appearance from behind, and seizing her bridle, forced 
Roy into a canter. She had a momentary vision of Brendon, his face 
streaming with blood, flinging himself between her horse and _ her 
captor’s, and trying to wrest the bridle from him; she saw the sweep 
of steel in the red light as one of the other men turned round; saw 
Brendon cut down by a murderous blow from a tulwar., It was all 
Over in a moment; and before she could even scream, she and her 
captors were out of the gorge and riding swiftly to the mght, away 
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from Alibad and safety. From the fatal spot they had left there came 
faintly to her ears the sound of several shots. 

The sound reached other ears besides Mabel’s. Mr. Burgrave and 
Fitz, riding leisurely, as they had been when Mabel and her cavalier 
left them behind in their race, started when they heard it, and put 
spurs to their horses. Entering the gorge they could see nothing but 
dark rocks and lurid sky. No! What was that ?—a bright flash, fol- 
lowed by another report, coming from a spot close to the ground at 
the further end. Riding headlong down the ravine, regardless of the 
shifting boulders, they distinguished at last the form of Brendon, his 
light clothes dyed with blood. He was dragging himself painfully 
towards them, holding his discharged revolver in his left hand. 

‘‘ They’ve got Miss North!” he gasped, as they neared him. 

With a sharp exclamation Mr. Burgrave dug his spurs deeper and 
dashed on, but Fitz, catching the look of agony on Brendon’s face, drew 
rein for a moment. 

‘‘ She’s riding—a troop-horse. Yell to him—to ‘ Halt!’” came in 
broken sentences. ‘And look out. There’s a—rope.” 

Even as he sank down exhausted from loss of blood, there was a 
crash in front. The Commissioner and his horse had gone down in 
a heap, marking only too accurately the position of the rope. Fitz 
galloped forward, his pony taking the obstacle like a bird. 

‘‘ Ride on, for Heaven’s sake! Never mind me!” came in a despair- 
ing shout from the man who lay helpless under the struggling horse, 
and Fitz obeyed. He was out of the gorge now, and could see far 
away to the right the dark moving mass which represented the object 
of his pursuit. Ramming in his spurs, he followed at breakneck speed, | 
his whole soul absorbed in the savage determination to catch up the 
robbers and their prey. Whether he and Sheikh lived or died, they 
must reach that goal. Thundering on, his eyes fixed upon his quarry, 
he perceived presently, with a fierce joy, that it was becoming clearer to 
his view. He was gaining! Now he could distinguish the forms of 
the men and their horses, and presently he was able to assure himself 
that the wiry little native steeds were undoubtedly handicapped by the 
necessity of accommodating their pace to that of the heavier Roy. 
That the robbers he was pursuing were four to one did not occur to 
Fitz, even in face of the ominous fact that they made no attempt to 
interfere with him, too confident in their superior numbers to take the 
trouble to separate and cut him off. The moment that he felt sure of 
his advantage, his plan was ready formed, complete in his mind, and 
without any volition of his own, his revolver was in his hand, cocked, 
the moment after. As he diminished the distance between himself 
and the robbers, he saw that they were no longer in a compact body. 
The three unencumbered riders were leading, and Mabel and the man 
who held her bridle came after. Mabel had recovered her presence of 
mind by this time. She was striking furiously with her whip at the 
hand which gripped her rein, in the hope of forcing the robber to loose 
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his hold, but in vain. He could not spare a hand to snatch away the 
whip, but his grasp upon the bridle never relaxed. Suddenly a voice 
sounded in her ears. Standing in his stirrups, Fitz put all the power 
of his lungs into the one word “ Halt!” and at the well-known shout 
Roy stopped dead, his feet firmly planted together. The shock dragged 
the robber from his saddle, and his own horse, terrified, continued 
Its headlong career. Still grasping Mabel’s bridle with his left hand, 
he drew his tulwar and sprang at Fitz. A bullet from the ready 
revolver met him as he came, and he fell forward, the tulwar dropping 
harmless from his fingers, which clutched for a moment convulsively 
at the sand under Sheikh’s hoofs. 

Quick! Get behind me! Crouch between the horses!” cried 
Fitz to Mabel, urging the panting Sheikh in front of Roy. The three 
men in front had faced round, and seemed to be meditating a charge, 
but they were without firearms, and Fitz, standing behind his pony, 
had them covered if they should approach. Left to themselves, they 
might have distracted his attention by coming at him from different 
directions, and taken him in the rear, but the other members of the 
party had now emerged from the gorge, and were riding down on them 
with shouts. Prudent counsels prevailed, and they turned their horses’ 
heads again, and rode off into the gathering darkness, leaving the 
victorious Fitz with two trembling, sweating horses, and Mabel, 
crouched on the sand, clutching wildly at his feet. She tried to speak, 
as she looked up at him, but no words would come, and only a hoarse 
scream issued from her lips. The sight of her utter prostration almost 
unmanned him. ; 

“Don’t, don’t, Miss North!” he entreated, trying to lift her up. 
‘'You’re safe now, and the others will be here ina minute. Don’t 
let them see you like this.” 

She swayed to and fro as he raised her, and staggering to Roy’s 
side, buried her face in his mane. Fitz turned away. It would be 
taking an unfair advantage, he felt, to look at her in this forlorn state, 
and he began to pat Sheikh, and praise his gallant efforts in a low 
tone. Many a time afterwards did he curse himself as a fool for this 
backwardness of his, but at the moment it was impossible for him to 
take her in his arms and comfort her, as his heart urged him to do. 
She had been saved from death or worse by his means, and he could 
not presume upon the service he had rendered her. 

The moment of constraint was quickly ended by the eager questions 
of the men who came galloping up. Fitz stepped forward to meet 
them. 

“ Look out!” he said quickly, jerking his head in Mabel’s direction, 
“Miss North is awfully knocked up. Leave her to herself for a 
moment. Is Tighe here?” 

‘“ He stopped at the nullah. It’s a bad job there. Brendon’s gone, 
poor old chap! and the Commissioner’s pretty extensively damaged. 
Jolly good job the doctor was able to ride out this afternoon.” 
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' “JT say, look here,” said Fitz, “‘ we mustn’t let her know about this. 
Can’t we get her straight home?” 

‘“‘ Must go back to the nullah. The Colonel and one or two more 
whose horses were no good stayed with Tighe to help him dig out 
the Commissioner. He had managed to shoot his horse, lest it should 
kick his brains out, but it was lying right across him. They’ll want 
help in getting him home, and poor Brendon too.” 

“ Well, say nothing to Miss North, and we'll try to keep it Agcy. 
There, she’s coming. Can’t you say something ordinary P ” 

Milton, to whom the request—or rather command—was addressed, 
gasped helplessly. The circumstances seemed to prevent his saying 
anything at all, but as Mabel came towards them, her face still white 
and her lips trembling, a happy thought seized two of the other men 
simultaneously. 

‘We've never even looked at the rascal you potted!” they cried to 
Fitz. ‘Here, come along. Who’s got a match?” 

Mabel shuddered, and caught at Fitz’s arm, but a dreadful fascina- 
tion seemed to draw her to the place where the dead robber lay. 
Some one produced a box of matches, and kneeling down, struck a 
light close to the face of the corpse. Fitz knew as well as Mabel what 
face she expected to see, and he could scarcely keep himself from echo- 
ing her cry of surprise and relief when they realised that a stranger 
lay before them. 

_ Wait a minute, though,” said one of the officers, pressing forward. 
“ Lend us another match, old man. Yes, I thought so! It’s Mumtaz 
Mohammed, the sowar who deserted five or six weeks back.” 

‘Then it was only a common or garden raid, and not a planned 
thing,” said another. ‘I know it was said he had got away to those 
fellows who broke out of prison at Kharrakpur.” 

“No,” said Mabel suddenly. ‘It.was a plot.” 

“Why, Miss North—how do you know ?” they asked, astonished. 

‘** Because my syce was in it. He told me this morning my pony 
could not be ridden, and wanted me to send for Laili, whom Mr. 
Anstruther is training for me. She bolts at the sound of a shot. It 
was a shot fired in the nullah that began this—this 

“And you didn’t ride Laili, after all?” 

“No, I would ride Roy. I asked for him just to see what Dick 
would say, and when he didn’t want me to have him, I persisted, 
simply to tease him. And it has saved my life!” she cried hysteri- 
cally. 

‘Not much doubt who stood to benefit by the plot!” muttered 
some one, but Fitz nudged the speaker fiercely. 

‘“F don’t know what we’re all standing here for—in case our 
deceased friend’s sorrowing relations like to come back and wipe us 
out, I suppose. Let me mount you, Miss North. Are you fellows 
going to stop out all night? . Had we better bring ‘ha? along, do you 
think ?” 
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This was added in a lower tone, as he pointed to the robber’s 
corpse. After some demur, it was decided to lay it across the saddle 
of Brendon’s pony, which had found its way again to the rest with a 
pair of broken knees, and they rode back towards the gorge, the last 
man leading the laden pony, so that it might be kept out of Mabel’s 
sight. As they approached the entrance to the ravine, Dr. Tighe came 
forward hastily to meet them. 

‘Look here,” he said, “I want some one to ride on to Alibad at 
once. The Commissioner has broken his knee-cap and a few other 
things, and Major North’s is the nearest house, but Mrs. North mustn’t 
be frightened, Milton, your pony’s a good one, I know, so just take 
it out of him. Say nothing about Miss North or Brendon or anything, 
but tell Mrs. North the Commissioner has had a nasty fall, and I am 
bringing him to her house with a fractured patella and a pair of smashed 
ribs. She can get things ready, and send on to my house for anything 
she doesn’t happen to have.” 

“Surely the ladies had better go back with me, doctor?” asked 
Milton, pausing as he was about to start. 

‘‘No, we don’t want any more kidnapping to-night. We must 
travel slowly, all of us, but they’ll be safer than with you. Feel shaky, 
Miss North? Drink this,” and he handed her a flask-cup. ‘* Miss 
Graham is waiting to weep tears of joy over you. What, aren’t you 
gone, Milton ?” 

‘Tell Major North to arrest the syce,” Fitz shouted after the 
messenger as he disappeared in the darkness. 

‘‘Off with your coats, you young fellows,” cried Dr. Tighe, as the 
sound of the pony’s steps died away. ‘The Commissioner has to be 
carried home somehow, and there’s not so much as a stick to make 
a stretcher of. We must tie the coats together by the sleeves, and 
manufacture a litter in that way.” 

No one dared to scoff, although there were few believers in the 
doctor’s scheme, but working energetically under his directions, they 
succeeded in framing a sufficiently practicable litter. Six of the party 
were chosen as bearers, and the others were to relieve them, their duty 
in the meantime being to lead the riderless horses, and keep watch 
against a surprise. Mabel and Flora, who had been enjoying the 
luxury of shedding a few tears together in private, were placed at the 
head of the procession, and the march began. At first the litter con- 
taining the wounded man followed close after the two girls, but presently 
Fitz, who was one of the bearers, felt his arm grasped. 

‘Let the ladies get ahead of us, please. I-—I can’t stand this very 
well.” 

Fitz understood. Mr. Burgrave was suffering acutely as he was 
carried over the rough ground, and he feared lest some sound extorted 
from him by the pain should acquaint Mabel with the fact. The litter 
and its bearers dropped behind, and if now and then a groan was forced 
from the Commissioner’s lips, his rival, at any rate, felt no contempt 
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for this reluctant weakness. Before half of the journey had been 
accomplished, a relief party, headed by Dick, met them, and Mr. ° 
Burgrave was transferred to a charpoy carried by natives, after Dr. 
Tighe had made rough and ready use of the splints and strapping 
Georgia had sent. A little later, a detachment of the Khemistan Horse 
passed at a smart trot in the direction of the gorge. It was not now 
the rule, as in the early days of General Keeling’s reign, for the regiment 
to sleep in its boots, but it was still supposed to be ready night and 
day to trace the perpetrators of any outrage and bring them to justice 
—rough justice, sometimes, but none the less impressive for that. 
The sight gave Mabel a sense of safety and comfort, and she scouted 
Flora’s proposal that she should come home with her for the night. 

“As if I would leave Georgie to do all this extra work alone!” 
she said, as they turned in at the gate. 

‘Qh, Mab, is it true about the Commissioner?” cried Georgia, 
coming out to meet them on the verandah. 

“Yes; I’m afraid he’s dreadfully hurt, poor man!” 

‘‘ Was he riding with you when he fell?” 

‘¢ He—he was riding after me,” said Mabel cautiously. 

Georgia threw up her hands. ‘Oh, if you could only have hurt 
any other man, or taken him to any house but this!” she cried; 
and Mabel thought it both unkind and unfair, considering the 
circumstances. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION 


ARK! what was that? Mabel sprang up in bed, her heart 

beating furiously, her hands clammy with fear. The sound of 
horses’ feet, the rattling of bridles, on every side! A wild impulse 
seized her to creep under the dressing-table—to hide herself anywhere, 
but in a moment she laughed, remembering that the last thing before 
going to bed, Dick had told her for her comfort that not only would 
the usual Sikh sentry keep guard over the Commissioner’s slumbers, 
but that the compound would be patrolled all night by the Khemistan 
Horse. She crept to the window, and peered out between the slats 
of the venetians. Yes, there they were—splendid men with huge 
turbans, and weapons glittering in the moonlight—pacing slowly to 
and fro upon their stout little horses. But how was it that there were 
two of them at that far corner of the compound, where she could 
scarcely distinguish their figures, and why had they paused as though 
to listen for something? Mabel listened too, and presently, above 
the nearer noises of trampling hoofs and jingling bits, she heard the 
tread of a galloping horse. Was it a scout coming in to give warning 
of a threatened attack? But no, the two men at the corner sat 
motionless on their horses, and as the sound came nearer and nearer, 
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she saw the flash of their swords. They were saluting—whom or 
what? Mabel strained her eyes to see, but could distinguish nothing. 
Then she remembered. It was General Keeling to whom they were 
doing honour, as he rode his nightly rounds, watchful for the safety 
of his old province. A cold sweat broke out all over her, and ina 
panic, of which she was heartily ashamed even at the moment, she 
scurried back to bed, and gave herself up to recurring paroxysms of 
horror. Of what use were sentinels against such a visitant as this? 
Suppose he chose to come closer, up to the house, to enter? What 
was more likely? She lifted her head for a moment and listened 
again. Surely that was a horse’s tread upon the drive, coming up to 
the door? In reality, it was only one of the patrol, but in Mabel’s 
condition of ungovernable terror this did not occur to her, and she 
buried her head under the bed-clothes, and screamed. 

Her ayah, roused from her heavy slumbers by her mistress’s shrieks, 
came shivering to her side and tried to quiet her, but finding her 
entreaties of no avail, ran for help. Presently Georgia glided in, 
looking like a reproachful ghost herself, in a white dressing-gown, and 
proffered Mabel three tabloids and a glass of water, as sternly as if she 
had been Queen Eleanor handing Rosamund the poison. 

“Tl sit by you till you are asleep,” she whispered, “but you 
mustn’t make such a noise. You’ll wake the Commissioner, and he 
has only just dropped off to sleep, poor man!” 

‘TI know I’m a fearful baby,” confessed Mabel, restored to sanity 
by the eminently practical nature of Georgia’s benevolence, “ but I 
was so horribly frightened. Is poor Mr. Burgrave very bad ?” 

‘“‘ It was a nasty accident,” replied Georgia, with professional caution. 

‘‘ What have you done to him?” 

‘Strapped up the broken ribs, and applied ice to the leg and slung 
it up.” 

“‘ Ugh, cruel creature! ice this cold night? I suppose it’s because 
you hate him so much.” 

“Hate hime What nonsense! How could we hate a man who 
has got hurt in trying to save you? He’s so brave about it, too.” 

“ And he didn’t mind having you for a doctor?” 

‘Of course I was only helping Dr. Tighe. But even if Mr. Burgrave 
disliked my being there, he wouldn’t show it. When Dr. Tighe told 
him he had better stay in this house until the splint is taken off, and 
not run the risk of jarring the limb, he looked at me, and said, ‘ If 
my presence is not too troublesome to my kind surgeon here.’ ” 

‘¢ And smiled at you like a father. J know,” said Mabel, with sleepy 
sarcasm. ‘* Georgie,” she roused herself suddenly, “I want to know 
—how is i 

“Now I will not answer another question to-night,” said Georgia 
resolutely. ‘‘I am going to read to you till you go to sleep.” 





When Mabel awoke in the morning she felt like one oppressed by 
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an intolerable burden. Body and mind seemed to be alike tired out, 
and it was an effort even to open her eyes. Georgia and Dr. Tighe 
were in the room, looking at her, and the sight of them reminded 
her that there was something she wanted to ask, but she could not 
remember what it was. 

‘Well, Miss North,” said Dr. Tighe, “nerves a bit jumpy this 
morning, eh? We'll allow you a day in bed to settle them a little, 
but after that you must get up and help Mrs. North to look after her 
patient.” 

«¢Qh, I'll get up to-day,” said Mabel faintly. 

“No, no; don’t be in too great a hurry. Your brother will come 
in to ask you a question or two in a few minutes, and afterwards you 
shall try what a little more sleep and a little more slumber will do 
for you. It’s quite evident that nature never meant you for a frontiers- 
woman.” Oe 

‘Oh, doctor,” expostulated Georgia, ‘“‘ think what she has gone 
through since she came here, and only out from home such a short 
time! Besides, nothing so bad as the affair of yesterday has ever 
happened in this neighbourhood before.” 

‘‘ At any rate, it’s the sort of thing you want to take to young if 
you’re to shine in it,” said the doctor. ‘Life in these parts is not 
exactly pretty, but it has its exciting moments. Nothing like what it 
was once, though. My predecessor under General Keeling used to 
head cavalry charges and take forts in the intervals of his medical 
duties. I have no pleasant little recreations of that sort for my leisure 
hours. Now, Miss North, don’t you dare to laugh at the thought of 
my heading a cavalry charge. There was some object in training in 
those days, but naturally one puts on weight when there is nothing to 
do but potter about a hospital.” 

‘“You see you’re not the only person in the world who hankers 
after thrilling experiences, Mab,” said Georgia, as she left the room 
with the doctor, and the words recalled to Mabel their conversation of 
three weeks since. Stretching out her hand, she took a mirror from 
the toilet-table and glanced at herself in it, only to drop the glass in 
horror. What a hollow-eyed wreck she looked! Was it possible that 
one day could work such a change? She had had her wish and seen 
realities, and she recoiled from the sight. 

“On the whole, I think I prefer the pleasing fictions of ordinary 
English life,” she said to herself. 

“ Good-morning, Mab,” said Dick’s voice. ‘I’m not going to dis- 
turb you long, but I want you to tell the doctor and me what you can 
remember about last night’s business. It’s necessary for me to know, 
or I wouldn’t bother you.” 

With a shudder Mabel let her thoughts return to that homeward 
ride for a moment, then looked up suddenly. ‘ Oh, now I remember,” 
she said. ‘ My head is so stupid, I couldn’t think of it before. How 
is Mr. Brendon?” 
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Both men had expected her to ask after the Commissioner, and 
Brendon’s name took them by surprise. ‘Brendon? Oh, he’s—he’s 
all right,” said Dr. Tighe hastily, recovering himself first. 

‘“‘ But how could he be all right? His arm must have been nearly 
cut off. He fell down under the horses’ feet. Oh, you don’t mean— 
he can’t be , 

The silence was a sufficient answer, and she let her head fall back 
on the pillow with a moan. Brendon dead—for whom her kindliest 
feeling the evening before had been a more or less good-natured con- 
tempt—and he had practically given his life for her ! 

“Look here, Mab,” said Dick earnestly, ‘it won’t do the poor 
fellow any good to cry over him just now. What we want is evidence 
to convict the villains who did it.” 

“Have you caught them?” came in a muffled voice from the bed. 

‘“‘} hope so. Winlock, who went out to track them last night, had 
his own ideas on the subject, and posted part of his detachment in 
hiding among the rocks round Dera Gul. A little before dawn three 
men rode up, coming from Nalapur way—not from our direction—but 
they and their horses were all dead-beat. Winlock arrested them, 
feeling pretty certain that they were the men he wanted, and had made 
a long round before turning homewards to avert suspicion. They 
were Bahram Khan’s servants, sure enough, but he said they had been 
to Nalapur for him, and he offered no objection to their being arrested. 
When you are better, we must see if you can identify any of them, but 
now all I want is to know roughly what happened, on account of the— 
inquiry, which must take place to-day.” 

Thus encouraged, Mabel told her tale, helped out by questions from 
Dick, but breaking down more than once. He took down what she 
said, and the doctor signed it as a witness, and then they left her to 
Georgia’s ministrations. Georgia found her patient excited and tear- 
ful, and sent Rahah at once to the surgery to make up a composing 
draught. 

‘¢ Now, Mab, lie down and try to be quiet,” she said. 

“No, I won’t lie down. “I can’t sleep,” cried Mabel. ‘Isn't it 
dreadful, my having to identify those men? I can’t bear to think of 
it, and it brings it all back so vividly—the horrible helplessness—I 
could do nothing—nothing—to save myself. I think I should have 
gone mad in another moment if Mr. Anstruther had not come up. 
And now to have to go and look at them in cold blood, and say that 
I know them again! Isn’t there any way out of it? Oh, Georgie, 
can’t Dick make my syce turn Queen’s evidence ? ” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Georgia reluctantly. ‘The fact is, Mab, 
your syce didn’t wait to be arrested. He went off while we were at 
the picnic.” | 

‘Oh, well,” said Mabel despairingly, ‘then I must do it, I suppose. 
It seems a kind of duty, as poor Mr. Brendon was killed in trying to 
save me, to have his murderers punished. But it’s awful to think that 
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three men will be hanged just because I recognised them. They will 
be hanged, won’t they ?” 

“YT don’t know, really. It is very dreadful, Mab, but there is one 
good thing about the whole affair. It may save the frontier. Both 
Dick and I think that Bahram Khan was so confident of Mr. Burgrave’s 
support, that he ventured on this outrage, feeling sure that he would 
see him through. If these three men are proved to be his agents, 
it must open the Commissioner’s eyes. He’s an Englishman, and 
an honourable man, though dreadfully mistaken, and he can’t go on 
favouring him after that. In fact, ’m sure he wouldn’t want to.” 

‘““No. I don’t think he would. And I suppose there is no question 
about it really? What do other people think?” — 

“None of the men here have a doubt that it was Bahram Khan’s 
doing. As for the regiment, they are so indignant over the insult 
offered to Dick in attempting to carry off his sister, that they would 
like to raze Dera Gul to the ground forthwith.” 

‘Qh, that’s the light in which they look at it! . They don’t think 
of my feelings in the matter at all?” 

“I’m afraid not. You and I are merely Dick’s chattels in their 
eyes, you see.” 

“IT may be, but you are not. My ayah Tara tells me all sorts of 
wonderful things about you, Georgie, which she picks up from the 
servants. Do you know that when you kiss Dick before he starts 
in the morning, they think you are setting a spell upon him to keep 
him safe all day, and bring him back to you all right at night?” 

Georgia blushed like a girl. ‘That is really rather sweet,” she said. 
‘“‘Rahah despises the people round here too much to tell me anything 
they say about us.” 

‘‘OQh, Georgie!”’ cried Mabel, with sudden envy, “I wish I cared 
for any one as you do for Dick! You look quite different when you 
talk about him. If only I wasn’t such a cold-hearted wretch! I wish 
IT had cared for poor Mr. Brendon, even; that would be better than 
caring for no one but myself.” 

She broke into a storm of tearless sobs, and Georgia hailed the ap- 
pearance of Rahah with the sleeping draught, which she had to administer 
almost by force. It was some time in taking effect, but at last the 
sobs died away, and she was able to leave the patient in charge of her 
own ayah, while she went about her other duties. Not until the morn- 
ing of the next day did Mabel wake again, very much ashamed of her 
behaviour, which she was conscious had not been exactly in accordance 
with the high aspirations she had confided to Georgia. Resolved to 
redeem her character, she sprang out of bed at once, and when Georgia 
came into her room on tiptoe, expecting to find her asleep, she was 
already dressed. 

‘Let me do something to help you,” she said eagerly. ‘ You must 
have had a fearful amount of extra work thrown on you yesterday: 
What can I do?” 
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‘“‘ Well, if you are so benevolently inclined, you might sit with the 
Commissioner a little,” said Georgia. ‘He was asking for you all 
day, and rather suspected us of concealing something dreadful from 
him.” . 

‘¢ Very well,” said Mabel readily. The proposal fell in delightfully 
with her wishes, for she had conceived a magnificent idea while dress- 
ing. By her diplomacy she would induce the Commissioner to reverse 
his frontier policy. 

“ Miss North!”? Mr. Burgrave started up from his pillows as Mabel 
entered the sick-room, but becoming suddenly conscious of his injuries, 
sank back again stiffly. ‘ Excuse my left hand,” he added. ‘The 
other is off work just now. And how are you? Really not much 
the worse P” 

‘‘T had no business to be any the worse,” returned Mabel, ‘ No- 
thing happened to me, thanks to you and—the others.” 

‘Ah, but the shock to the nerves must have been exceedingly 
severe,” said Mr. Burgrave soothingly. ‘As I remarked to Tighe 
yesterday, Mrs. North would have got over anything of the kind in an 
hour or two, but you are much more highly strung.” 

Mabel was vaguely aware that the comparison was intended to be all 
in her favour, but she could not agree that the advantage was on her 
side, and she changed the subject hastily. ‘I don’t know how to 
thank you for what you did. Every time I think of that evening I feel 
more and more how grateful I ought to be. And I am, indeed, but 
I can’t say what I should like.” 

Mr. Burgrave raised his hand. ‘Please don’t, Miss North, or you 
will make me more miserable than I am already. How can I forget 
that I did nothing to help you? Mr. Anstruther had that happiness, 
while I was lying on the ground under my horse.” 

« But you tried—you did all you could—you were so terribly hurt,” 
protested Mabel. 

‘Yes, and that is my only comfort. I was hurt, and therefore I 
am here. No, on second thoughts, I don’t even envy Anstruther. He 
did the work, but I have basely annexed the reward. To have rescued 
you was enough for him. I, who was unsuccessful, am consoled by 
finding myself under the same roof with you for a fortnight. That 1s 
enough for me.” 

‘‘ How nice of you to say so!” Mabel rose. ‘Then I can leave 
you quite happily, and go and help Georgia?” 

‘‘Miss North, you are not going already? What have I said to 
drive you out of the room? Do you want me to pine away in melan- 
choly madness? After all, I did try to rescue you, as you were kind 
enough to say just now, but it will need your constant society and 
conversation to keep me from brooding over my failure.” 

‘I’m afraid my society won’t be very cheerful,” said Mabel, resuming 
her seat with a sigh. ‘You see, I can’t help feeling that what hap- 
pened was a good deal my fault. If I had only told what I knew——” 
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Well?” asked Mr. Burgrave anxiously as she paused. 

‘Ah, but if I had, you would not have believed it,” was the unex- 
pected response, “any more than you would now.” 

‘*Do you think I should be so rude as to question your word, Miss 
North ?” 

‘You will when I tell you I know that the men who tried to carry 
me off were agents of Bahram Khan’s.” 

‘You have evidence to support this very serious allegation, I pre- 
sumeP Are you able to identify the men?” 

“TI suppose so; I haven’t tried. But, Mr. Burgrave, I’m going to 
tell you something that only my sister-in-law knows—not even my 
brother, for I wouldn’t let her say anything to him. Bahram Khan did 
want to—to marry me.” 

‘‘What?” cried the Commissioner, starting up again; “you don’t 
mean to say that he has ever ventured to—to suggest such a thing to 
you?” Rage and disgust strove for the mastery in his voice. 

‘Oh no; he has never said anything to me, but the day I was at 
Dera Gul the women talked of nothing else.” 

“Oh, the women!” Mr. Burgrave spoke quite calmly again, and 
with evident relief. ‘You must remember that Bahram Khan is a 
good deal more advanced in his notions than the other chiefs of the ° 
province, and would like to imitate our ways with regard to ladies— 
English ladies, I mean. That is just the sort of thing that native 
women can’t understand. Any polite attention he might offer you 
would be misconstrued by them into a cause for violent jealousy. 
Their mistake made things extremely unpleasant for you at the moment, 
no doubt, but you need not torment yourself with thinking that he had 
any such preposterous idea in his head.” | 

Mr. Burgrave did not actually say that a lady accustomed to uni- 
versal admiration was liable to perceive it even where it did not exist, 
but this was what Mabel understood his slightly repressive tone to 
imply, and she grew crimson. 

‘‘Why don’t you say that I imagined the whole thing?” she 
demanded. ‘It’s not an experience I am proud of, I assure you. 
I told it you purely in the hope that it might open your eyes a 
little, but since you prefer to regard Bahram Khan as an interesting 
martyr - 

‘‘Pray don’t mistake me, Miss North. If I believed that Bahram 
Khan had devised this dastardly plot against you, I would hunt him 
down like a bloodhound until he was delivered up to justice, though 
that would mean the death of all my hopes for this frontier. In one 
way, of course, it would simplify matters a good deal. I am not in 
the habit of bothering ladies with politics, but there can be no harm 
In saying that it gives me great pain to differ from a man I respect 
as I do your brother. He has done so much for the frontier that 
it seems almost presumption in me to set my opinion above his. 
However, I have formed that opinion after long and careful study 
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of the Khemistan problem, and only the very strongest proof that 
I had been mistaken could induce me to alter it. But if you should 
identify Bahram Khan’s servants as your assailants, it would be con- 
clusive evidence that he is not the man I take him to be.” : 

‘‘And then you would see that Dick was right, and leave him to 
manage things in his own way ?” 

‘““My dear Miss North, we are now soaring into the domain of 
improbabilities. If my opinion were once modified, it is possible that 
your brother’s view might prevail, or again, it might not.” 

‘‘T am certain he would not be sorry if Bahram Khan was proved 
untrustworthy,” was Mabel’s mental comment. ‘It would show him 
a way out of his difficulty. And now I shall be able to do it.” 

Mabel was particularly cheerful all the rest of the day, as indeed 
she had a right to be, for had she not just secured the safety of the 
frontier? Warned by her experience of the morning, she made no 
further attempt to entrap Mr. Burgrave into a political discussion, 
but contented herself with showing in numberless little ways her 
gratitude for the concession he was prepared to make. She even 
welcomed his offer to introduce her to the beauties of Browning, a 
poet whose works she had been wont to regard with the mingled 
alarm and dislike which, in the case of a modern young lady, can 
only spring from ignorance of them. He sent a servant back to the 
bungalow he had occupied to fetch the two portly volumes which, as 
he told her, always formed a part of his travelling library, and she 
read aloud to him without a murmur a considerable portion of 
“Paracelsus.” Under the combined influence of the poetry he 
liked best and the reader’s voice, the Commissioner forgot alike his 
injuries and the difficulties which beset his policy, and the household 
fairly basked in his smiles. This, at least, was what Fitz Anstruther 
said, but he had happened to intrude upon the reading, and was 
adversely affected by the peaceful scene. 

The next morning, as Dick was going to his office, Mabel inter- 
cepted him in the verandah. “I am ready to identify those men as 
soon as you like, Dick,” she said. | 

He looked at her in surprise. ‘ Wouldn’t you rather wait until 
you have recovered a little from the shock?” he asked. 

“Qh no, I’m all right now. I should like to get it over, Dick.” 

“Well, you certainly seem to have picked up wonderfully. I sup- 
pose there’s no doubt of your knowing them again?” 

Mabel shuddered. ‘How could I help recognising them? The 
red light, and those awful faces—it seems as if the whole thing was 
photographed on my mind. _I should know them anywhere.” 

“Qh, all right. It would be far worse, you know, to try to identify 
them and fail than to let the thing go altogether.” 

“You needn’t be afraid. Only I should be glad not to have to 
look forward to it much longer.” 

“ Very well. No doubt it’s better to do it before the impression has 
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a chance of fading from your mind. It’s a bother about the Com- 
missioner, though. He insists on being present, and Georgie and 
Tighe say he mustn’t on any account be allowed to move until they 
have wired his knee. We shall have to carry his bed out on the 
verandah, I suppose. Just like him to think the show can’t go on 
without him. Of course he’s afraid we shall contrive to bring his 
precious proféegé in guilty in some underhand way.” 

Mabel smiled as Dick went down the steps, for she knew better 
than he did. Mr. Burgrave’s anxiety was not so much for Bahram 
Khan personally as for his own schemes, and not so much for them 
as for the continuance of his friendship with the North family. This 
knowledge, and the pleasing conviction that she alone possessed it, 
sustained her when she was summoned in the afternoon to identify her 
three surviving assailants. 

“Come along,” said Dick, entering the drawing-room; “ they’re all 
here, and Tighe has superintended the removal of the distinguished 
patient. They’re in the verandah outside his room. Don’t be frightened, 
Mab. Georgia shall come too and support you.” 

In spite of her resolution, Mabel trembled a little as she entered 
the improvised police-court, realising once more what issues hung upon 
her words. Fitz was there, and a Hindu clerk, and the Commissioner, 
propped up in bed. Before them stood a dozen natives with turbans 
and clothes of various degrees of picturesque dirt and raggedness, 
guarded by as many dismounted troopers armed to the teeth. 

‘*Now, Mab, pick ’em out,” murmured Dick, from behind his 
sister. 

‘ But there are too many men here. There were only three,” objected 
Mabel, in a hasty whisper. 

“ Well, and you have to tell us which they were. You didn’t think 
we were going to show you the three prisoners and invite you to swear 
to them, did you? Now don’t waste the time of the court.” 

Absolute despair seized upon Mabel as she walked down the line of 
men, and looked shrinkingly into their faces. How was it possible 
that so many natives, differing presumably in origin and circumstances, 
could be so much alike? Not one of them blenched under her timid 
scrutiny. Some looked stolid and some bored, and one or two even 
amused, but this gave her no help. At last, however, it struck her that 
there was something familiar in one or two of the faces. She returned 
and examined them more carefully, and then looked round at Dick and 
the rest. 

‘This man,” she said, pointing to one, ‘‘ and that one, and this.” 

‘¢You are certain?” asked Mr. Burgrave. 

“Yes; I know their faces quite well.” 

This time an undisguised smile ran momentarily along the line of 
swarthy countenances, only to disappear before Dick’s frown. 

‘Take them away,” he said to the troopers, and with a clanking of 
chains here and there, the prisoners and their guard departed. 
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‘“What is the matter ?” asked Mabel in bewilderment, as she looked 
from one to the other of the three chagrined faces before her. 

“Oh, only that you have identified as your assailants one of the 
chaprasis and a sowar in mufti and the gardener’s son, who were all 
peacefully going about their lawful business at the time of the outrage,” 
said Dick bitterly. ‘ You have made us the laughing-stock of the 
frontier.” 

‘“‘ But—but weren’t the real men there ?” 

‘“‘ Of course they were, but you passed them over.” 

“ And what will happen to them now?” 

‘They'll be discharged for lack of evidence, that’s all. Bahram 
Khan will testify that they had been to Nalapur on an errand for him, 
and other witnesses will swear that they saw and spoke to them there, 
and we can say nothing.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS 
OF LAKELAND 


one may be sure that the place is worth seeing and worth 

reading about. Carlyle, who had scant respect for poets, 
once declared that Scott had written a rhyming guide to the Scottish 
Lakes. A cynical person might no doubt say that Wordsworth has 
done the same thing for the English Lakes. ‘ Did you ever hear me 
preach ?”’ asked Coleridge of Charles Lamb. ‘I never heard you do 
anything else,” was Elia’s answer. Those who do not care for 
Wordsworth’s verse have been known to say that he never did any- 
thing else but write guide-books. However that may be, he certainly 
wrote one guide-book, and in good honest prose too. He called it a 
‘Guide through the District of the Lakes in the North of England,” 
and actually confessed himself as furnishing a description of the 
scenery “for the use of tourists and residents.” It must have been 
quite a shock to Mr. Ruskin to find that Wordsworth had made such 
a concession to the modern spirit. But Wordsworth detested the rail- 
way train as much as the sage of Brantwood, and although he wrote 
for tourists, it is clear that he never thought of them getting into the 
very heart of Lakeland, as they can do now, by the aid of steam. 
Even Harriet Martineau, who was a “ Laker,” and like Wordsworth 
wrote a guide, could not imagine a time “when iron roads will inter- 
sect the mountainous parts of Westmoreland and Cumberland.” But 
the dreaded time has come, and Mr. Ruskin himself lived to see the 
smoke of the engine from his windows as easily as he could see the 
pine-woods and the Old Man of Coniston. Fortunately, the spirit of 
Wordsworth is still dominant. Indeed, the literary visitor to the 
Lake country cannot fail to be struck with the way in which the name 
and memory of the poet pervade the district. It is close upon fifty 
years since he died, yet he lives as securely in the heart of Lakeland as 
Burns himself by the banks of the Doon. This is only as it should 
be. If Wordsworth had never made his home among the Lakes there 
would have been no “Lake school,” so called, and Westmoreland 
might conceivably have been ignored by the tourist. 

For Wordsworth was the first among the little group of “ Lakers” 
to take up his residence in the now classic vale. Four years before he 
settled there—that is to say, in 1795—he and his sister Dorothy had 
rented a pretty little cottage near Crewkerne, Dorsetshire, in a beautiful 
and romantic country such as poets love; and in 1797 they had gone 
to Nether Stowey, to be near Coleridge. But Wordsworth’s passion 
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for Nature was not satisfied at either of these places. He had still to 
find the “ meet nurse ” for his “ poetic child,” and he thought he could 
not do better than try the Lake country, with which he had already 
made some acquaintance as a boy at Hawkshead Grammar School. 
Nor was he mistaken. Even Scotland itself cannot show anything 
finer in the way of the picturesque than what may be seen in the dis- 
trict where the greatest of the “Lakers” made his home. From the 
gorge of Hammersear, the whole vale of Grasmere breaks upon the 
view in a style of “almost theatrical surprise.” The lovely valley 
opens before the eye in the distance, the lake lying immediately below, 
with its big, solemn, ark-like island seemingly floating on the surface, 
and its exquisite outline on the opposite shtre revealing all its tiny 
bays and sylvan margin, feathered to the edge with wild flowers and 
ferns. In one quarter a little wood, stretching for about half a mile 
towards the outlet of the lake; more directly in opposition to the 
spectator a few green fields, and beyond them, just two low shots from 
the water, a little white cottage gleaming from the midst of trees, with 
a vast and apparently never-ending series of ascents, rising above it to 
the height of more than three thousand feet. 

This was the cottage to which Wordsworth came with his sister in 
1799. It is still there, pretty much as the poet left it; and having 
been purchased by the Wordsworth Society, who, with the help of 
Professor Knight, have made it a kind of show place, a multitude of 
visitors now pass through its rooms every year. It would be easy to 
write of it as it appears to-day, but one would rather know what it was 
like when the poet lived his happy life in it. The best description of 
it at that time is from De Quincey’s pen. ‘It was,” he says, “in its 
exterior not so much a picturesque cottage as it was lovely. One 
gable-end was indeed most gorgeously apparelled in ivy, and so far 
picturesque; but the principal side, or what may be called the front, as 
it presented itself to the road and was most illuminated by windows, 
was embowered—nay, it may be said smothered—in roses of different 
Species, amongst which the moss and the damask prevailed. These, 
together with as much jasmine and honeysuckle as could find room to 
flourish, were not only in themselves a most interesting garniture for a 
humble cottage wall, but they also performed the acceptable service of 
breaking the unpleasant glare that would else have wounded the eye.” 
Such was Dove Cottage, Grasmere. There the poet brought his young 
wife in 1802, and there most of his children were born. In 1809 he 
removed to Allan Bank, a house in the same district ; and in 1813 he 
became tenant of Rydal Mount, still among his beloved lakes and 
hills, where he remained till his death in 1850. This last residence of 
the poet is a modest building of sober hue, mantled over here and 
there with roses and ivy and jessamine and Virginia creepers. Harriet 
Martineau speaks of the garden as “a true poet’s garden,” and recom- 
mends the tourist to ‘stand on the moss-grown eminence (like a little 
Roman camp) in front of the house, whence he may view the whole 
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valley of the Rothay,” with Windermere in the distance. Mrs. 
Hemans, who in a state of trepidation once visited the poet here, 
describes the house as ‘a lovely cottage-like building.” It stands 
near the romantic village of Rydal, about a mile to the north of 
Ambleside ; and the whole district is strewn with reminiscences of the 
poet and his friends and other notables. Hartley Coleridge lived and 
died in Nab Cottage near by; the Knoll, not far off, was long the 
residence of Miss Martineau, and many an old Rugby boy remembers 
Fox Howe as the home of Dr. Arnold. Never surely has such a 
brilliant intellectual group given fame to a corner of country so 
secluded ! 

What the magnificent scenery did for Wordsworth and for his poetry 
- It is hardly necessary to say. He spent some years at Cambridge, but 
the mountains were, after all, his true university. ‘‘ Books,” he remarks 
in one of his sonnets, “are a substantial world, both pure and good” ; 
yet he does not seem to have been a great reader. His library was 
not large, and his way of treating books (he would cut the leaves open 
with the butter-knife!) made him in Southey’s eyes nothing short of a 
monster. Southey had a library of fourteen thousand volumes, and 
De Quincey subsequently filled Dove Cottage almost from floor to 
ceiling with books. But Wordsworth’s passion did not run to books ; 
his passion, as he said himself, was wandering. Some visitor to Rydal 
Mount once asked to see the poet’s study. ‘ You can see his library 
where he keeps his books,” was the reply, ‘but his study is out of 
doors.” And so it was. No writer, not even Scott himself, has 
mirrored with such fidelity the country of his choice as Wordsworth 
has mirrored the mountains and streams and valleys, the birds and 
flowers and woods of his own loved Lakeland ; and he who would fully 
appreciate the one must not fail to explore the other. 

Wordsworth lies in Grasmere Churchyard, with his wife and other 
members of his family by his side, and Hartley Coleridge not far away. 
It is a fitting resting-place for the poet of the region, lying under the 
shadow of the yews, beside the gushing Rothay, and encircled by the 
green hills. He chose it himself, and every one rejoices that he did. 
Inside Grasmere Church, of which Wordsworth has left so beautiful a 
description, there is a fine memorial tablet, with an inscription written 
by the author of ‘“ The Christian Year,” and at Ambleside there is a 
Wordsworth chapel adjoining the church. In short, it is Wordsworth 
all around, just as in Edinburgh the fame of the Waverley Novels still 
prevails in many a name and many an cld association. 

With Wordsworth established at Grasmere, a new attraction to the 
Lake country presented itself to the friends and admirers of the young 
poet. De Quincey, then dallying with his studies at Oxford, was the 
first to make a sign. The story of his connection with Lakeland is 
interesting on several accounts. It arose in a somewhat roundabout 
way from the early fancy which he had conceived for the writings of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. The “Lyrical Ballads,” published in 
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1798, when De Quincey was only thirteen, had awakened in him quite 
a new poetical sense, and, as his biographer puts it, moved him “to 
seek to come into close personal communication with the authors of 
his pleasure.” He had written to Wordsworth as early as 1803, and 
later had actually gone to Westmoreland with the purpose of calling 
upon him, though, as he remarks, ‘‘an overwhelming feeling of rever- 
ence and besetting shyness” made him turn back when he was within 
a short distance of the poet’s door. Thus defeated by his own delicacy 
in making the acquaintance of one whose name was at this time but a 
byword and a sign to awaken scorn, De Quincey bethought himself of 
Coleridge. He had not seen the poet; he would conquer his diffi- 
dence, and make an effort to see the philosopher. 

Coleridge was then at Bridgewater, and thither De Quincey betook 
himself. He had received directions for finding out the house where 
Coleridge was visiting, and in riding down the main street he noticed 
a gateway corresponding to the description. Under this was standing 
and gazing about him a man whom De Quincey, so he declares, at 
once recognised to be Coleridge from “the peculiar appearance of 
haze or dreaminess” which mixed with the light of his large, soft, ex- 
pressive eyes. They had both begun to take opium by this time! It 
was some moments before De Quincey succeeded in rousing the philo- 
sopher from his reverie, but that once done “he received me with a 
kindness of manner so marked that it might be called gracious.” It 
became a case of discipleship at once, though not with the results that 
some critics would have us believe. De Quincey has been commonly 
regarded as a derivative of Coleridge, whereas the characteristic part of 
him is not indebted either to Coleridge or to any of his contemporaries. 
No doubt as a thinker he was influenced by Coleridge; as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has wittily phrased it, ‘‘he was the adjective of which Cole- 
ridge was the substantive.” But De Quincey was hardly a great 
thinker. We do not remember him either for his powers of reasoning 
or for his services to philosophy; we remember him for his “ purple 
patches” of prose and for his recorded feats of laudanum-drinking, 
and are content to let his philosophy slip. 

The acquaintance with Coleridge had further important results 
which De Quincey could hardly have foreseen when he first met him 
at Bridgewater. It so happened that Coleridge had arranged to give a 
course of lectures in London, while his wife and children were under 
an invitation to Lakeland, where they were to stay with Southey. 
De Quincey offered himself as escort, and the little party set off for 
Grasmere in a postchaise. The account of the reception at the end of 
the journey is exceedingly interesting. The party landed at Words- 
worth’s, and De Quincey says that when he saw Dove Cottage again 
he was seized with something of the old panic, which did not leave 
him until he was involved in the bustle of helping Mrs. Coleridge and 
the children out of the carriage. ‘Never before or since,” he con- 
fesses, “can I reproach myself with having trembled at the approach- 
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ing presence of any creature that is born of woman, excepting only for 
once or twice in my life, woman herself.” He has very little to say 
about Wordsworth at this time—indeed his attention seems to have 
been directed mainly to the poet’s wife and to his sister Dorothy; but 
he notes with enthusiasm the “quaint beauty and simplicity of the 
cottage, with its one little diamond-paned window, and its shrubberies 
and profusion of roses.” At this time it would have been like one of 
his opium dreams to think that this same cottage would be his own 
abode for more than a quarter of a century. 

On the third morning after their arrival he found the household 
prepared for an expedition across the mountains to Greta Hall, the 
residence of Southey. It seems to have staggered him to find a 
‘common farmer’s cart” at the door. He had never seen a vehicle 
of the kind used for such a purpose, but ‘“‘ what was good enough for 
the Wordsworths was good enough for me,” and accordingly he set 
out in high spirits with the rest. The company parted at Ewesmere, 
the ladies continuing their journey in the “carriage,” and Words- 
worth and De Quincey walking on leisurely to Penrith. That evening 
the poet read to his young companion “The White Doe of Rylstone,” 
an incident ‘ever memorable to me,” as he says. Wordsworth, it 
may be remarked, was always reading his poetry to his friends. Natha- 
niel Parker Willis once asked John Wilson whether he ever repeated 
any other poetry but his own, and was answered: ‘ Never in a single 
instance, to my knowledge. He is remarkable for the manner in 
which he is wrapped up in his own poetical life. He thinks of nothing 
else.” In these early days De Quincey was too much of a _hero- 
worshipper to object to this egotism, but the time came when he was 
not quite so willing to minister to Wordsworth’s vanity. Meanwhile 
he landed at Southey’s, remarked on the “ very striking appearance ” 
of that ponderous person, and presently returned to the south to sit 
again at the feet of Coleridge, to whom—the philosopher’s finances 
being greatly embarrassed—he now made an anonymous gift of £ 300. 

It was not until 1808 that De Quincey returned to Grasmere, and then 
it was practically to make a permanent settlement there. Wordsworth, 
as we have seen, had just left Dove Cottage, and De Quincey now took 
possession of it. Dorothy Wordsworth undertook to set it in order 
for him—for he was still unmarried—and we hear a great deal about 
curtains and carpets, and the best styles of furniture, and what not. 
She seems to have been a very practical person this sister of the poet. 
She sees good reason for preferring mahogany to deal for bookshelves 
in the consideration that ‘‘ native woods are dear,” and that in case De 
Quincey should leave the country and have a sale “no sort of wood 
sells so well at second-hand as mahogany.” But it was not all uéile 
with Dorothy. She speaks of the pleasure it was to her to go down 
to the old spot and “linger about as if we were again at home there” ; 
and she thinks that even the little birds, her old companions, were 
glad that she had come back again. . 
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De Quincey had gone south until the house should be ready, and 
when he returned he found himself the object of no little talk, “ for 
most of the draperies belonging to beds, curtains, &c., had been sewed 
by the young women of that or the adjoining vales.” And so the 
little Opium Eater entered on the occupation of the cottage which had 
been hallowed to his mind by the eight years’ occupation of the “ illus- 
trious tenant” who preceded him. He has a glowing description of 
it in the “ Confessions,” part of which has already been quoted. This 
“cottage immortal in my remembrance,” he says, ‘“‘ was the scene of 
struggles the most tempestuous and bitter within my own mind; this 
the scene of my despondency and unhappiness ; this the scene of my 
happiness—a happiness which justified the faith of man’s earthly lot 
as upon the whole a dowry from heaven.” It was indeed an erratic 
life that was lived here, a strange and painful contrast to the placid 
existence of the poet who had written some of his best-known verse 
within the same walls. The first years were no doubt of some account 
on the formative side of De Quincey’s genius; for such close com- 
munion as he enjoyed with Wordsworth and Coleridge and Southey 
and ‘Chnstopher North” could not be without its influence. But 
the craving for opium was always increasing, and when 1813 came it 
found De Quincey a slave to the terrible extent of eight thousand 
drops—about seven wine-glassfuls—of laudanum daily! Three years 
later he married the M of the “Confessions,” a daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer, who serves so charmingly to complete his famous 
picture of a cottage interior. But still the baneful opium habit held 
him in its grip; and it was not until 1819, when pecuniary difficulties 
threatened to wreck him entirely, that he succeeded in freeing himself 
for a time. He set his mind to great literary schemes, but he had 
trifled with himself too long, and the ambitious enterprises had to be 
cast aside while he sought his bread from the editorship of a local 
paper at the magnificent salary of a guinea a week. He has himself 
dwelt sufficiently upon the sadness of the story, and there is no need 
to enlarge upon it here. The outwardly quiet Grasmere existence 
came to an end in 1830, when he removed to Edinburgh—“ most 
un-Scottish of all the spirits who ever found refuge within its walls.” 
There he hes to-day in a forlorn churchyard, his grave as sadly 
neglected as he had neglected his own opportunities. 

I have spoken of “Christopher North” as one of the Lakers 
whose society De Quincey enjoyed while residing at Grasmere; and 
it is not unfitting that the two should be grouped together. They 
were very warm friends from first to last, and if Wilson had not 
established his Blackwood connection in Edinburgh it is doubtful 
if De Quincey would have gone there. -I have often thought of 
the fine contrast of physiognomy and physique which these Lakers 
must have afforded when they were all brought together. De Quincey 
falls foul of Wordsworth’s legs, declaring that they were ‘ pointedly 
condemned by all female connoisseurs in legs”: but Wordsworth could 
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hardly have cut such a pitiable, shambling figure as the Opium Eater 
must have presented in the days of his bondage. At any rate beside 
him ‘Christopher North” must have seemed a veritable giant of 
stature and strength. Haydon, the historical painter, said that Wilson 
looked like “‘a fine Sandwich islander who had been educated in the 
Highlands,” a statement which may be taken as a set-off to the idea- 
lisation of the Raeburn portrait. James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
was very anxious to meet him after reading his “Isle of Palms,” but 
“glorious Christopher” was then quite unknown in Edinburgh, and 
Hogg’s inquiries only brought out that he was “‘a man from the 
mountains of Wales or the West of England, with hair like eagle’s 
feathers and nails like bird’s claws, a red beard and an uncommon 
degree of wildness in his looks.” Wilson was, in fact, the best 
specimen of the somewhat unusual combination of mind and muscle 
that recent times have produced. He was as much interested in 
pugilism and the prize-ring as in poetry and philosophy; and he 
could pass froma fit of the gout toa feat of gymnastics as easily as 
he could get rid of a jorum of punch at one of the Nocles Ambrosiane 
in Tibbie Shiels’s historic hostelry by “lone St. Mary’s silent lake.” 
He once leaped the Cherwell where it ran twenty-three feet from bank 
to bank, and as a student he followed up a dinner in London by 
walking the fifty-eight miles back to Oxford. On one occasion he 
had a triumphant encounter with a prize-fighter; and there is a story 
told of him emptying a cart of coal on the street, after unyoking the 
horse, because the animal was being ill-treated. The latter incident 
shows that, after all, there was a tender heart in the rough husk, a 
fact to which evidence is indeed borne by many little circumstances 
in his career. He shared with Scott the love of birds and animals 
of all kinds, from the dog Rover, who, crawling upstairs in its last 
moments, died with its paw in its master’s hand, to the sparrow which 
frequented his study for eleven years, and which, boldly perching 
on his shoulder, would sometimes carry off a hair from his lion-like 
head to build its nest. The Noctes Ambrosiane are long since out of 
date, but traits of such broad and genial humanity are unaffected by 
the devastations of time. We forget the works; we remember the man. 

As a critic Wilson belonged to the old tomahawk school, but, curi- 
ously enough, while nearly everybody else was hitting hard at the 
despised ‘ Lakers,” he was speaking of them with something like 
enthusiasm. In Wordsworth’s case at least there were probably 
personal reasons for this. Living for a long time in the same neighbour- 
hood, he knew the poet of “The Excursion” as well as any one. 
‘Many a day,” he told Willis, “I have walked over the hills with 
him, and listened to his repetition of his own poetry, which of course 
filled my mind completely at the time, and perhaps started the poetical 
vein in me.” Contemporary critics declared that Wilson’s verse was 
only an echo of Wordsworth’s, but as nobody reads it now, the point 
need not be discussed. The interesting thing is that he could praise 
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Wordsworth when he had nothing but scurrilous invective for Keats. 
Perhaps if he had “ walked over the hills” with Keats he might have 
praised him too! 

Wilson was a comparatively rich man when he first took up his 
abode among the Lakers. His father, a Paisley manufacturer, died 
when the boy was in his twelfth year, leaving the family a very con- 
siderable fortune. It so chanced that after taking his degree at 
Oxford young Wilson had the bad luck to fall in love with a lady 
who, unknown to him, had given her affection to another. It was 
the time of the Rousseau fever, and accordingly we hear from the 
rejected one a good deal of talk about blowing out his brains, about 
joining the expedition of Mungo Park to Timbuctoo, about never 
being happy again, and so on. But the case did not prove so 
desperate as all that; it was got over by a little travel. In the course 
of his wanderings Wilson landed in the Lake country, saw Elleray 
in the charming village of Windermere, and bought it. No doubt 
he was struck by the lovely character of the scenery, for Elleray, a 
delightful cottage residence standing in its own grounds, commanded 
magnificent views of mountain, lawn, and forest, rising above the 
waters of Windermere, the noblest sheet of water in all England. 
But there were other considerations. Westmoreland was the home 
of the wrestlers; and Wordsworth, De Quincey, and Southey were 
already there to make the district a centre of intellectual light. 
Wilson sailed his fleet of boats on Windermere, reared his game birds, 
and became the enthusiastic patron of all manly sports; but he 
aspired to be a philosopher as well as an athlete, and he knew that 
nowhere else could he have so much philosophy within so limited 
a radius as here in the heart of Lakeland. 

Wilson unfortunately had to part with Elleray for some years. 
He got married (he said he wanted an anchor “ most confoundedly ”’) 
in 1811, and four years later the unencumbered fortune of £50,000 
which he had enjoyed since his father’s death was entirely lost to 
him through the dishonesty of an uncle. It was just such a blow 
as fell upon Scott through the failure of Constable, and the one 
rose to it as heroically as the other. To Wilson, indeed, the mis- 
fortune proved a blessing in disguise. It spurred him to an effort 
which, as the country gentleman in easy circumstances, he would 
probably never have made; and although the literary result of that 
effort is but little valued now, the knowledge which we have of the 
man himself comes largely from the time when he found it necessary 
to keep his shoulder at the wheel. After leaving Lakeland, Wilson 
settled in Edinburgh, committed himself to literature, and in due 
time became Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University. By- 
and-by his financial resources increased, and he resumed occupation 
of Elleray, where, meanwhile, a new and larger house had been built. 
There he spent most of his University vacations, and there, in 1825, 
he was visited by Scott, whom he feted with a brilliant regatta on 
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Windermere, and afterwards took him to see Wordsworth at Rydal 
Mount, as well as “ Mr. Southey in his unrivalled library.” 

It was indeed—for the Lake district at any rate—an unrivalled 
library that the laureate possessed at Greta Hall. I suspect that to 
Southey, whose diligence was almost medizval in its severity, it must 
have seemed as if all the other Lakers were but playing at literature. 
Byron spoke of his appearance as being epic; and Hazlitt always 
pictured him with a commonplace-book under his arm. Coleridge 
could not think of him “ without seeing him either using or mending a 
pen.” Rogers declared he was never happy except when reading a 
book (he read on his constitutional walks !), or making one. His 
industry was indeed prodigious, even according to his own account of 
it. In one of his letters to a friend he sets out his day’s programme as 
follows: ‘Three pages of history after breakfast (equivalent to five in 
small quarto printing); then to transcribe and copy for the press, or 
to make any selections and biographies, or what else suits my humour 
till dinner-time. From dinner-time till tea I read, write letters, see 
the newspapers, and very often indulge in a siesta. After tea I go to 
poetry, and correct and rewrite and copy till I am tired ; and then turn 
to anything else till supper. And this is my life.” It was almost as 
bad as Newton, who, according to Dr. Whewell, resided in Trinity 
College “for thirty-five years without the interruption of a month.” 
No wonder a friend asked him in astonishment: “ But, Southey, tell 
me, when do you ¢hink?” Whether he thought or not, he certainly 
produced an abundance of literature of one kind or another. The 
list of books and articles at the end of his son’s Life fills nearly six 
closely-printed pages, two of the entries alone representing six large 
volumes. The poems themselves occupy a royal octavo in double 
columns of small print running to eight hundred pages, while the 
letters take up some five thousand more. It is pathetic to think of all 
this sedulity in view of posterity’s judgment on the product. Macaulay 
doubted whether Southey’s poems would be read after half a century, 
but he had no doubt that if read they would be admired. Considering 
that Scctt enthusiastically enjoyed these same poems it may seem bold 
to laugh at Macaulay’s prophecy; but the fact remains that Southey is 

no longer read. ‘One reads him with delight once, but never takes 
‘him up a second time.” So said Shelley. Does any one dare to say 
the same now? 

Greta Hall, where Southey established himself in 1804, and where 
Coleridge, who was his brother-in-law, spent much time with him, 1s in 
the very heart of the Lake country. It is near Keswick, and some 
fourteen miles from Rydal Mount. The poet lived there till his death 
in 1843, when he was laid to rest in Crosthwaite Churchyard. There 
is a fine recumbent statue in the church, the inscription for which was 
written by Wordsworth, who succecded to the laureateship. Southey’s 
last days were saddened by the complete loss of his mental faculties. 
He had ruined himself by his incessant toil, and, like the elm-tree 
pointed to by Swift, died at the top. J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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accompanied her literary niece to London, her friends 

thought the adventure foolish. Agnes, the young woman 
who profited by the move, while she welcomed the proposal to share 
purses, was privately of the same opinion, and dreaded considerable 
inconvenience from the prejudices sure to beset a woman of her 
aunt’s age and inexperience. She was, however, to learn the nature 
of an ardent spirit that has been repressed for fifty years. 

But connections did not baffle Miss Catherine; cheap restaurants 
held no terrors for her; and after the memorable Friday, begun at 
Cheyne Row with a sigh for poor Jeannie Carlyle, and ended at 
Petticoat Lane with an inspection of the Jews’ purchases for their 
Sabbath, Agnes left her to go the pace alone. 

The elder lady was interested in architecture, and would sit at 
nights improving, on paper, the public buildings she had_ visited 
during day ; indeed, she is said once to have hinted that St. Paul’s 
would not have suffered had Destiny summoned her to Wren’s aid. 

She was peculiar on one other point: she had faith in Literature as 
a profession. Of all who applied for fame she deemed the calling 
and election sure, so that, from the first, she basked in her niece’s 
brilliant future, and had the Interviewer always in her eye. 

By Literature I must explain, however, that she did not understand 
Journalism—it was her only obsolete view—and she cultivated the 
lady journalists round her, not for what they were, but for what her 
niece was to become. 

The twenty pounds down, which was what Agnes received for her 
first novel, and which she, herself, thought an overestimate of her 
selling powers, was certainly a blow to her aunt, who, however, had 
read of the struggles of genius, and in her own life had experienced 
hope deferred. 

What really exercised her mind was the publisher’s omission to ask 
the new author to his house. ‘ How are celebrities to meet,” she 
exclaimed, ‘if nobody brings them together ?” 

After this she became very attentive to the lady journalists. ‘We 
must make connections,” she would explain to Agnes; “literary lions 
may need their mice.” And the mice on their side petted the little 
merino-gowned lady who took them jam of her own making, and 
walked on tiptoe lest she should disturb the flow of their ideas. 

The externals of Bohemian life she soon mastered, and often copied, 
at an heroic sacrifice. 


W/ ecco with a view to the larger life, Miss Catherine Conway 
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One night she rose from the maroon rep sofa, which with its suite 
of chairs had known honour of old, in the little drawing-room across 
whose windows the lilacs met. Now she stood aloof and frowned 
on it, 

‘I don’t see any one with this sort of furniture,” she sighed. ‘They 
seem to go in for a barer style—and oh! my dear, it ¢s bare. I hope 
the poor things have enough blankets. I shouldn’t like to sell these, 
for I’ve sat in them all my life, still . 

Agnes took pity on the poor lady, and perjured her zsthetic soul. 
‘Nonsense, Auntie, stick to your sofa. It is all right, and think of 
the comfort.” 

“ That is just what I am thinking of, dear. Their gimcrack wicker- 
work and their flimsy bamboo are a terror to my old bones. Still, if 
the sofa stamped us as what they call Philistine 

~T shouldn’t mind if it did.” 

‘Genius, my dear, is apt to err by underestimating appearances. 
Those who aspire to lead fashion do well to begin by following it.” 

The case against the sofa was dismissed, however, and the room 
retained its comfortable corner. 

While busy with her novel Agnes had been excused from accom- 
panying her aunt on her social rounds, but when that was finished 
her presence was, without her knowledge, offered at various Bohemian 
gatherings. The first of these was in the adjoining flat, where two 
sisters specialised on that side of the emancipated life which gives on 
the domain of flirtation. 

“The Jacob girls are very smart, you know,” Miss Catherine 
remarked as they were about to enter. ‘ You mustn’t mind if 
they patronise you. They don’t know as yet, of course, who we 
really are.” 

The evening dragged, at first, for both aunt and niece. They were 
mentally a cut above the shallow paradoxes and personalities that 
passed, in this clique, for wit; and when a plain, solid-looking old 
man arrived, they exchanged a look of relief. 

The new-comer seemed confused by the light and chatter, and stood 
irresolutely in the doorway. 

‘Shall I pilot you to Miss Jacob?” said Miss Catherine, glad of 
something definite to do. But that young lady had seen him, and, 
breaking from her circle with the sort of excuse one makes when in- 
terrupted by a tradesman, hurried over to him. 

«Sit down there, Daddy, and don’t fuss,” she whispered crossly, 
drawing him aside. “I thought you knew not to come on our At 
Home evenings. If you like to sit there you can stay, but you 
mustn’t expect us to talk to you; you can see our hands are full.” 

The old man subsided like a-whipped dog. ‘I must wait till your 
brother comes,” he said, “ for we arranged to meet here.” 

‘“ That is another thing that must stop. I won’t have our chambers 
used as a domestic rendezvous.” 
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Miss Catherine, who had overheard them, now advanced. ‘Oh! 
please introduce me to your father,” she exclaimed, “I should so like 
to make his acquaintance.” ‘J wanted them all to hear,” she con- 
fided afterwards to Agnes, “for I saw the minx was ashamed of him. 
And indeed, my dear, she had little need ; it was a surprise to find 
her so respectably connected.” 

She sat down by the old man, beckoning Agnes to the other side, 
and when, later, the son joined them, they made quite a comfortably 
assorted quartette. 

Harold Jacob was less genial than his father; in fact he was, at 
first, perceptibly sour, and confessed to a loathing of literary women, 
but after a while his manner began to imply an exception of Agnes. 

The old man lived in the country, and when his son had carried 
him off to his train, Miss Catherine and her niece withdrew to talk 
their new friends over. 

“ Do you know, my dear, I liked those men. There is something 
sterling about them. They gave me the sort of comfort this sofa 
does,” and Miss Catherine sank contentedly into its solid embrace. 

“They certainly are not built of bamboo,” Agnes agreed, “ but 
isn’t the son rather sulky ?” 

‘‘That’s his sisters’ doing. He’ll change.” 

Miss Catherine had invited Harold to call, and within a week he 
responded to the invitation. 

Agnes was feeling ill and depressed, but Miss Catherine came 
through the evening with flying colours. Once, when she had left 
the room, Harold turned to the lmp figure on the sofa and said 
abruptly, “ You'll have to get out of this, you know. - You’ve got the 
worst form of London fag. I know what it 1s, for I suffered from it 
when I came up to town first and was reading for the Law. I 
recovered without having to turn tail, but I’m a stolid, insensitive 
sort of beast. You should fly for your life. It’s a sort of atmospheric 
blood-poisoning, if there’s such a thing; I’ve known lots of cases. 
It attacks people fresh from the country.” 

The next time he called Agnes was in bed, and while her aunt and 
the young man discussed her in the next room, lay tossing to the 
roar of the traffic, sick for the birds and the blossoms and the green, 
sweet monotony of her home. 

As the younger woman grew weaker the older one seemed to desert 
her more and more, and was sometimes away for a whole day. But 
one morning, when Agnes was wearily telling herself that the lilacs 
must be in bloom, her aunt came bustling into her bedroom. 

“Now, my dear, you have rested long enough. I am going to take 
you to the country for a whiff of fresh air.” 

So the invalid was dressed and bundled into a cab. Leaning back 
in the train with closed eyes, she was conscious of a delicious breeze 
on her cheek, and when transferred from the train to a hire, and 
whirled off through green lanes, the sickness of her soul abated. 
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Miss Catherine was her liveliest self. ‘‘ We’re in Hertfordshire. 
Yes, it has points. Surrey is more the rage, of course, but they tell 
me it’s getting used up, and the rents—oh! ridiculous, my dear. And 
really it doesn’t matter where you live, so long as you get hold of a 
workman’s cottage and hang it with Morris papers. Or if it isn’t 
really a workman’s cottage—and they are not so easily found—you 
have only to talk as if it were, and you are quite in the swim.’ 

They were mounting a wooded hill; the narrowing lane grew steeper ; 
‘and when they had risen several hundred feet, they turned across an 
orchard-planted slope where a score or so of houses were dotted at 
spacious intervals among paddocks and fruit-trees. The hedges were 
of cloistral height, but over the white-painted gates there flashed 
glimpses of old-fashioned gardens. 

‘‘What a paradise!” sighed Agnes. ‘“Isn’t there an inn where 
we could stay the night ?” 

‘‘Suppose we try here,” said Miss Catherine gaily; and the cab 
drew up before what seemed to be a private house rather out at 
elbows. 

Agnes staggered down the path, vaguely meaning to die on the 
doorstep if refused admission. But she was spared that melodramatic 
end, for the trim maid-servant who opened to them was a girl from 
their own Derbyshire village, and welcomed them in without inquiring 
their business. 

Miss Catherine tripped upstairs, while Agnes followed, weakly 
wondering, and was ordered to lie down and rest upon an esthetic 
counterpane. She heard something about Mr. Jacob and brandy, 
and awoke to find a glass at her lips, and her aunt against a back- 
ground of Morris paper. Her eyes wandered from the wall to the 
window, which was wreathed in budding pear blossom, and she lay 
a while envying it the slow sunny hours of its unfolding. 

Shortly after Miss Catherine had left her, with the assurance that 
they were to pass the night there and injunctions to fall asleep, she 
heard voices beneath the window. 

“Harold will be glad she has taken to the place. He tells me 
she was kept in the dark.” 

“Yes, I judged that a pleasant surprise was just the tonic she 
required.” 

‘“‘T hope she will soon be all right.” 

‘‘Of course she will. She’ll have books, and blossoms, and air, 
and digestible food, and that is all a genius wants.” 

‘Tf she is fond of blossoms she’ll get plenty of them here. What 
with the peaches and .the cherries, and the damsons and the late 
Victorias, and then the pears and the winter apples, it lasts well over 
three months.” 

“Splendid! And we have quite an acre of trees. We could start 
fruit-growing as a profession.” 

‘Well, the most of your trees blossom, but as for bearing 
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“Tl make them bear. Market-gardening and that sort of thing is 
all the rage in literary sets.” 

“Their books would need to pay them, for they’re taking the right 
way to lose money.” 

‘‘QOh, nonsense! You'll see what I’ll make of this place. What 
with restoring, and altering, and enlarging, it is going to be simply 
perfect.” : 

So when Miss Catherine came up to administer the tonic, she found, 
perhaps to her disappointment, that it was already swallowed. 

She was gratified by the effect, however, which was magical. Agnes 
rose to breakfast next morning, and plunged into the new life with a 
will. 

Only three of the rooms were furnished, two of them on high-art 
principles and with an eye to the ever-imminent Interviewer, and the 
third with the suite of maroon rep. The others were inspiringly bare, 
and for their outfit a second-hand dealer was drawn upon who, being 
an acute man of business, soon gauged Miss Catherine’s taste—or to 
be more accurate, her ideals—and foisted on her all the dust-buried 
rubbish that the sanity of the neighbourhood had rejected. Chairs, 
tables, cupboards, fire-irons, mounted the lane in bewildering fragments, 
and were piled up in the back-yard for repair. A fire at a manor- 
house near, added a ton of charred remains to the hospital. 

‘It would have been convenient to buy them new, but so terribly 
suburban, my dear,” sighed the purchaser, setting to work with glue 
and paint. 

She made quite a successful staff-nurse, and with Agnes as proba- 
tioner, and Mr. Jacob as consulting physician, soon pulled the invalids 
round. 

There may have been some latent distrust of the healthy appearance 
induced, but it was never admitted, save by the implication of very 
tender usage. 

There was more, when finished, than the house could possibly hold, 
but Miss Catherine had her remedy for that. 

‘They were really such bargains, my dear, that it would have been 
wicked to let them go, and as we are sure to require extensive additions 
soon, it is as well to be prepared.” 

At which Agnes would sigh. It was all she ever did now to combat 
her aunt’s delusions as to her future. 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder,” Miss Catherine went on, “if the best plan 
were not to build a wing out to the west. We’ll walk round together, 
and I will give you my reasons.” 

From that time they inhabited many mansions. The days which 
did not alter the whole fabric brought, at least, a new arrangement of 
rooms, and Agnes, when led along imaginary corridors, used to annoy 
her aunt by taking wrong turnings, and mistaking cupboards for 
bedrooms. 

But Mr. Jacob never went astray. He plodded over each new 
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erection as carefully as a valuator, critically examining joists and 
floorings, and once Miss Catherine was enjoying the view from a 
turret, run up the same morning, when she was cruelly hurried down 
by his assurance that the founds at that part would not stand even a 
second storey. 

Sometimes the orchard was retained, and sometimes it vanished 
before a stately avenue which swept from various points to various 
pillared porticoes. But when avenues were in favour, Agnes-would try 
to bend them away from the old apple-trees, which she felt had earned, 
by many a generous bygone summer, a right to their pensioned age. 

There were architectural problems of no mean order involved in 
those air-built additions. The existing house, starting from a nucleus 
of three rooms, had expanded under various owners, and recorded a 
clash of purpose at each stage. But this was nothing compared with 
the defect of a foolishly-chosen site. 

The property was one of four lots, intersected by cross-roads, and, 
at the corners formed by the intersection, the four houses had been > 
set down with only the roads between. 

The two ladies suffered less than their neighbours, as they possessed 
the only second storey, and, from the upper windows, had a view un- 
interrupted for miles; but still the arrangement worried Miss Catherine, 
for Mr. Jacob’s gable commanded a weak point in her privet hedge, 
and imposed a restraint on her toilet. 

When Agnes sought to encourage her in comfort and economy by 
doubting whether so old a man could see what they wore, or, if he 
could, would give it a thought, she was put down at once. ‘ Men’s 
eyes are always young enough for some things, my dear, and Mr. Jacob 
is not a Methuselah. He has certainly not turned sixty. Did you 
see him putting in ourcelery ? There was nothing decrepit about that.” 

Nor was there; and it was only just that he should have his meed 
of praise, for he did them yeoman’s service, and, as even unskilled 
labour was at a premium in the district, saved their purses more than 
they knew. Still, it was as a listener that he helped them most at 
least, so Agnes thought, when his patient attention to Miss Catherine’s 
schemes freed her to go on with her work. 

“I’ve hit upon something even better,” was Miss Catherine’s almost 
invariable form of greeting; and the reply, ‘“‘I was sure you would,” 
though from some it might have sounded equivocal, was given in all 
good faith. 

Harold was less friendly than his father, and his filial week-ends 
grew rarer. Once when Miss Catherine arraigned him for this neglect, 
he laughed, ‘“‘ Why, the Dad doesn’t need me now, and—well, I’ve 
other things to do.” So the spring went its way, unpolluted by flirta- 
tion. 

Miss Catherine was openly disappointed. ‘ That young man has 
fallen off,” she said to Agnes. ‘I should have said, wouldn’t you, 
that he was just the man for a woman of genius ?” 

VOL. LXX. 2D 
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One hot afternoon, when but to move was to be full of sorrow, 
Agnes crossed to Mr. Jacoh’s, as she often did, for the shade of his 
clematis-fringed bower. Looking round the garden, she was suddenly 
struck by the contrast between her own arid plots, that had been so 
much talked and fussed over, and the luxuriant fulfilment of those 
before her. Here everything was quietly achieved. ‘The owner was 
staking his lilies, and she walked towards him, noting how perfectly 
all was ordered and timed—fruit-trees pruned, creepers trained, walks 
weeded, flowers blossoming in the forefront of their season; the work 
necessary for procuring a succession performed. She felt convicted 
of egotism and clamour, and she resolved to shift the centre of interest 
to the place where it was really deserved. So she proposed to Mr. Jacob 
that her aunt and she should drink tea with him in his arbour, 

He was delighted, but also embarrassed, as his housekeeper did not 
love his new friends. 

‘I'll see what Jane can do,” he stammered. ‘She’s not always 
at her best with company.” 

Perhaps it was because Jane did so little, refusing to go beyond a 
plate of bread and butter, and their host was so chagrined in conse- 
quence, that Miss Catherine was her most tactful self, and, forgetting 
her own plans for a time, gave her eyes to the accomplished beauties 
that had impressed Agnes. 

It was a Saturday, and Harold joined them. At first his society 
was damping, but when Jane brought out for him the cake which she 
had refused to the others, the constraint was laughed away. 

Miss Catherine’s schemes, however, were her King Charles’s head, 
and she was back at them before long. 

“ By-the-by,” she said, turning to Mr. Jacob, “I have slept over 
my last idea, and I really don’t believe it can be bettered. We carry 
the present front along to the stable, which we turn into a billiard 
room—you remember—lit from the roof, you know, with the loft floor 
removed. ‘That gives us a southern exposure. We add the stable- 
yard to the garden and so get a stretch of lawn on to which a French 
window will open. In the upper storey of the addition there will be 
a smoking-room and balcony, besides some extra bedrooms, and from 
there the view will be magnificent. But perhaps you don’t quite 
follow. If you come with me, I'll turn the thing round, and show 
how it would stand on your ground.” | 

She hurried off with her listener, and Agnes and Harold went to 
look for late strawberries. 

‘Is your aunt really going to ruin your place? What can you 
want with more rooms?” 

Agnes made a despairing little gesture. ‘You may ask! She’s 
making provision for the day when the world is to flock to my feet. 
Has she never spoken to you of my tremendous future ? ” 

Harold laughed unamiably. ‘I’ve read your book.” 

“ And you perceive the humour of the situation ?” 
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“‘T perceive the absurdity. The book’s good enough in its way— 
grammar right and all that sort of thing—a good, honest bit of work, 
but you know as well as I do that it will never sell to that tune.” 

‘It has brought me twenty pounds.” 

“Then why do you let her go on?” 

“With her air-castles? Because her temperament forces her to 
build them, and my talents, which you gauge so accurately, are as good 
a foundation as any other.” 

‘‘It’s rough on you. Won’t she round on you when she discovers 
the truth ?” 

‘‘ She will never discover it; she will go on planning.” 

‘‘ And you’ve tried to undeceive her ?”’ ; 

‘‘] have written the novel, have I not?” 

Harold laughed. ‘Well, yes, you have done your best. And you're 
sure she'll stop at planning ?” 

“Qh, certain. She may count her chickens before they’re hatched, 
but she’s too shrewd to carry them to market.” 

‘“‘ Well, I’m glad, for it’s a sweet little place. I haven’t much poetry 
in me, but what there is has always been appealed to by its old-world, 
let-alone look. Everything seems to have grown as it wanted to. If 
I could imagine romance anywhere, it would be behind those hedges. 
They are green and thick and high enough to shut out Time himself. 
I hate to see old things meddled with—old trees, old folk, old houses. 
They seem, all alike, ivied over, and fastened to the ground by a 
hundred roots.” 

Miss Catherine was approaching, and, imagining she had caught 
Harold’s drift, chimed in. ‘Oh, 1 quite agree with you! I simply 
love old things. I’d far rather alter that house, for example, than start 
building a new one. But as I was saying,” she resumed, turning to 
Mr. Jacob, “the scullery would come out to about here, and the rest 
of the strawberry-bed would be paved for the back-yard. You see the 
excellence of the scheme ?” 

‘‘ Ye—es,” hesitated Mr. Jacob, ‘“I’d have liked to keep the straw- 
berry-bed, though; it was renewed last year, and the Paxtons have 
been doing well.” 

‘“‘ But,” Miss Catherine indulgently reminded him, “it is our garden, 
not yours, and all that we lose is an old codlin. No, I have thought 
the thing out thoroughly, and for appearance, convenience, economy, 
I am sure my plan is perfect. Just look at the houses round about 
us, those that have been enlarged’’; and she swept the neighbourhood 
with a condemning finger. ‘ Look at the hideous, costly additions! 
And so it will go on, ugliness growing and growing. Oh, if this place 
were mine!” 

Mr. Jacob caught fire from her vision. ‘No, no, your example 
will be followed. When do you think of beginning ? ” 

The vision faded, the air-fabrics swayed, but the one of her more 
particular habitation was buttressed by a glance at Agnes. ‘I can’t 
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afford to begin at once, but the need will soon arise, and with it, it 
will bring the means.” And she passed on with a confident smile. 

“Tt’s a beastly shame,” scowled Harold, and Agnes felt that his 
pity supplied a want. ‘You needn’t tell me you’re not trying to live 
up to it. You think, no doubt, that by slaving away long enough 
you'll be a big success in the end. Well, you won’t; you’re not a 
genius, and on the other hand, you’re not a fool, so you won’t catch 
the million either way; and the fact that I tell you this plainly, proves 
that though I don’t think you a great writer, I consider you perhaps 
something just as good. If you try to be an ox to gratify that aunt 
of yours, you'll only burst like the frog in the fable. I’m thankful the 
Dad never had her craze, for more than half the places here belong to 
him, and he could have made a fine hashof it. He thought once of 
enlarging this house, but since my sisters left him the matter has 
dropped. No, excuse me, you’re not going into work. I’m down 
for a week’s holiday, and I can be just as intrusive as my father.” 

For a week the juniors lounged in the sunshine, discussing them- 
selves and the Infinities, while the seniors talked estimates and eleva- 
tions. Mr. Jacob, the most faithful of Boswells, followed Miss 
Catherine, note-book in hand, entering architectural details. 

One day, after a pause of wrinkled musing, he asked, “ And this 
plan, you say, would apply equally well to any of the other houses ? ” 

‘Certainly, with modifications.” 

‘© And you would like to see it carried out ? ” 

“Of course. But there is no chance of that. Their owners are 
sure to have the usual suburban ideals.” 

But though Mr. Jacob was listener-in-chief, Agnes still did interim 
service. Their “ miniature manor-house””—so Miss Catherine styled 
it—was the conversational accompaniment of every meal, and in order 
to introduce variety, she would sometimes hint at obstacles. 

“Yes, the view will be splendid, but wouldn’t it be tragic if we 
were built in?” | 

“ Built in! How very absurd! No one could do that—on the 
view side at least—but Mr. Jacob, and there is nothing to fear 
from him.” 

‘ But he might sell or let, or die.” 

‘Nonsense! He’s not the selling or dying sort. I have sounded 
him on both points. That place is like a bit of himself. He would 
as soon part with one of his limbs. And as for dying, why the man | 
is in his prime, and, he tells me, has never known a day’s sickness.” 

‘But he, too, might want to build additions.” 

‘My dear! This from you, a student of character! Men of his 
stamp would no more dream of shifting a brick than of tampering with 
the foundations of the world.” 

The end of the week sent Harold back to his office, and the ladies 
on a visit to some kinsfolk, where they were due for a wedding. They 
were loth to leave, for there were geranium cuttings to be struck, and 
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several rows of green peas still unplucked. Besides, it did not seem 
possible that the plums could swell unobserved. But Mr. Jacob took 
_ over every duty, and seemed eager to have them gone. 

Their intention was to pay a round of visits, returning in time for 
the autumn fruit-crops; but, by the end of a month, they had been 
more than amply dosed with nursery-ridden households and domestic 
horizons. | 

‘‘Now we shall live again!” cried Miss Catherine, as the train 
whirled them back to the home of their adoption. ‘You'll have a 
lovely quiet time for your work, and really show the world what you 
can do. Spring is the best publishing season, to my mind—less risk 
of being crowded out by mere numbers—and it’s the best time, too, 
for building.” 

The weather had been wet, but they found the hill lane, which was 
never much to boast of, worse than any weather could have made it. 

‘‘ They must have been carting here,” Miss Catherine remarked to 
the driver. 

‘‘ Yes, ’m, Jacob’s a bloomin’ nuisance with his buildin’, that ’e is. 
’E’s takin’ the worth out of ’is road tax.” 

They turned the corner as he spoke, and saw a heap of bricks 
opposite their gate. Workmen were coming and going, and hammers 
rang loud behind Mr. Jacob’s hedge. 

Miss Catherine sprang up for a fuller view, and Agnes saw by the 
pale bitterness of her face what had happened. Both women were 
silent; words died before such treachery. It was a tragic home- 
coming. 

They were sitting in the study upstairs, flat with fatigue and disgust, 
when the traitor was announced. 

‘Go down to him, my dear, if you can; I really can’t trust myself.” 
And Agnes went to save appearances. 

Her manner was more tell-tale than she was aware of, and the arch 
smile of her visitor vanished. 

“Dear me! is anything wrong? Your aunt—is she with you? Is 
she well?” 

‘“‘ She is all right, thank you. We are both rather tired of course.” 

‘Naturally. I should have thought of that. I won’t keep you now. 
I’ll look in to-morrow. Your aunt would get a surprise?” and the 
smile flickered up again for a moment. 

‘She did.” 

‘“ You’re back before the date you mentioned, or you would have 
found it completed. That’s what I’ve been pressing on for. Though, 
to tell you the truth, it will be a comfort to have her advice. There 
are one or two things that are bothering me.” 

‘I’m afraid you mustn’t count on her. We are leaving the neigh- 
bourhood, you know.” 

Never was man more crushed. The pained puzzle of his expression, 
and the dazed way he took his leave, testified to the strength of the 
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counterblow. His good faith was as plain as his stupidity, and Agnes 
found both a little pathetic; she had an eye, too, for the humour of 
the thing, to which Miss Catherine was quite blind. 

Next day they moped indoors, but in the cool of the evening, when 
the terrible hammers were still, Agnes slipped into the orchard. 

Harold Jacob, who was sauntering up and down outside, saw her 
through the hedge and came in. His manner was grave and worried. 

“It’s a bad business,” he began abruptly, “and I’m sorry for you 
and your aunt, but, by Jove! I’m sorrier for the Dad. This is the 
first time I’ve been down since you left, so I knew nothing of what 
was going on till I arrived to-night in answer to a wire. It seems he 
meant it to be a surprise all round, and I found the poor old boy in 
despair, but without a notion of how he had sinned. I have en- 
lightened him, and if it’s any comfort to you to know it, there isn’t, 
at the present moment, a more wretched man in Christendom. But, 
mind you, though I was so down on him, I don’t think him so 
tremendously to blame. You know what a lot of rot your aunt 
talked about that plan of hers, and how enthusiastically he, poor old 
idiot, sucked it in. Naturally he thought to please her by carrying 
out her scheme, since she admitted she couldn’t carry it out herself.” 

‘There is no question of blame,” said Agnes quietly. “The place 
is simply spoilt, and my aunt is determined to leave.” 

Harold kicked a stone from the path. “Is this, then, such a 
serious crumple in the rose-leaf, that the leaf must be thrown away. 
More serious things may be lost than a view.” 

Agnes glanced at his gloomy face. ‘I shall lose more,” she said 
demurely. 

Harold flushed. 

‘“‘T shall lose those plums—they drooped golden above them in the 
sunset—and the wallflower I have sown against the spring, and your 
father’s clematis-bower, and—well, frankly, the embodiment of the 
comedy of cross purposes which I should always have seen in those 
additions. There is no view there,” she went on, pointing up, “ only 
a bird and a bough against the sky, and yet Iam quite contented—of 
a sudden she had really become so—and, after all, your father has 
only done as he would have been done by, if we had had the money. 
No, there is nobody to blame, and yet we shall have to go. You 
don’t build castles in the air, or you would know how important the 
site is. The place is spoilt for Auntie, and her will is stronger than 
mine.” 

“Only up to a point.” 

‘‘ Oh, if it came to the eternal verities!” And before Harold could 
prove that these were involved, she hurried from him into the house. 

“So that was young Jacob,” said Miss Catherine, “I hope you 
showed him how strongly we feel.” 

“He knew without my showing. He also has been kept in the 
dark. The whole thing had been planned as a surprise and a com- 
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pliment. You may imagine the poor man’s collapse. As we hadn’t 
scrupled to propose building in front of him, he probably imagined he 
might do the same to us. It isn’t every woman, Auntie, who has had 
such a tribute paid to her taste.” 

‘“That’s all very well, my dear, but it won’t give us back our 
sunshine.” 

It did something almost as good, however; it restored Miss 
Catherine’s temper, and by next morning she was watching operations 
from an upper window with unmistakable interest. | 

Suddenly she started up. ‘ My dear, I cannot bear it. Do you 
see that oriel, there? That is where the French window should have 
been.” | 

‘You had better go over and tell him so.” 

-She jerked the window cord. ‘ Yes I must—I simply must.” 

She returned in high excitement. ‘Oh, my dear, I’ve had a time 
of it. I wasn’t a minute too soon. And how I’ve had to talk! Do 
you know what I found hjm about ?—the best, the absurdest of men 
—he was actually giving orders to have the whole of the addition 
pulled down. He had got it into his ridiculous head that we were 
vexed or something. He would hardly listen to reason. Oh, my 
dear, he is a perfect gentleman—absurdly so—such refinement of 
feeling! Of course I pointed out to him the wicked waste, the in- 
Justice to his children, too (I used every argument), and enlarged on 
the improvement it will be, if it isn’t bungled, that’s to say. Imagine 
an oriel window, the common suburban oriel! That I told him I 
would allow him to alter. We’ll make a fine thing of it, you'll see. 
And it won’t really interfere with our plans. As I came in just now I 
had one of my inspirations. This isn’t the site for us at all. Why 
on earth should we stick in the corner when the whole field is at our 
disposal? The other end is the place for us—the wood at our back— 
shadowy vistas, you know, and, in front, the entire stretch of the 
paddock—a southern slope for a terraced garden—a miniature French 
chateau. I have never tried’ that style, but that’s what it must be. 
Now won’t it be distinguished? It would have been sheer madness 
to spend money in adding to a few poky rooms.” 

‘© What would you do with the present house? Pull it down ? ” 

Miss Catherine gazed at Agnes with the abstracted eye which awaits 
its vision. 

“T have it!” she exclaimed. ‘We'll follow a royal example; we'll 
make it our Petit Trianon. How one idea begets another! The 
French chateau gave me that one. And we'll devote it to fétes and 
junketings —nightingales and Japanese lanterns, and lovers whispering 
beneath the apple boughs. We'll give a Louis Seize fancy-dress ball 
asa house-heating. My dear, we shall make, as well as revive, history. 
Won’t the interviewers be busy!” 

Having decided on the future of her property, Miss Catherine seemed 
to dismiss it from her mind. The house opposite absorbed her more 
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and more, and when she was visible at all to Agnes, it was as a hurry- 
ing, dominating little figure against a background of scaffolding. 

Sick of the noise and the sun-thieving wall, which Miss Catherine’s 
enthusiasm was urging toward a third storey, the younger woman 
abandoned her study and the Morris paper, and took refuge in a leafy 
nook behind the house. There, soothed by Nature’s sweet monotonies, 
and the old-world air that began to re-envelop her, she forgot the 
mansions that were to have been, the avenues that were to have led to 
them, the French windows, the balconies, the corridors; while the 
humble, fruited walls before her grew permanent and stable. 

She had written some rather good chapters, when an apple, falling 
at her feet, reminded her of the cosmic law of increase, and sent her 
into the orchard with a ladder and a clothes-basket. 

She was perched in the fork of a codlin when Miss Catherine passed 
below on her way out. 

‘‘ Dear me!” she exclaimed, ‘I had almost forgotten a fruit-room.” 

“Where do you mean to have it?” 

‘Qh, in some convenient corner,” with a wave towards the orchard 
opposite; ‘I will have to read up the subject.” 

“The hay-loft will be good enough for us, I suppose.”’ 

“Quite, quite; an excellent idea.” 

So into the hay-loft Agnes mounted. The floor was musty with 
old bran, and she was labouring with a broom, collecting a heap and 
then shooting it into the yard, when an angry voice called up, “ Hallo! 
Hold hard, there! What the devil do you mean ?” 

She leaned over to see Harold Jacob, the colour of a hay-stack, 
coughing and stamping underneath. 

‘Qh, it’s you. I beg your pardon. What are you up to?” 

“Clearing out the loft for the apples. There’s more coming. 
Stand back.” 

But he was already up the ladder, and had taken the broom from 
her hands. , 

‘*‘ How long have you been in this hole?” 

‘¢ Half-an-hour or so.” | 

‘Well, I shan’t be half a minute. Be off and clear your lungs, and 
pitch me up an apron or something, will you?” 

When the apples which Agnes had gathered were stored, Harold 
climbed the codlin tree for more. 

‘By Jove! This is life!” he exclaimed. ‘No thrice-breathed airs 
up here.” 

“ You don’t inhale it very often. It’s a month since you visited your 
father.” 

‘“‘ T’ve been taking a partner into the business, and there has been a 
lot to arrange. That, of course, has kept me rather tied. Now that 
there are two of us I shall be freer in the matter of hours, so I mean 
to settle here, and turn up in town of a morning at the railway company’s 
convenience.” 
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‘Your father will be glad.” 

“ No doubt.” 

Astride one of the boughs over Agnes’s head, he went on. ‘ When 
I was a greedy and sentimental little chap—robbing this very orchard, 
indeed—I remember thinking how jolly it would be to drop the 
apples into some pretty girl’s apron. Would you mind holding out 
yours? I didn’t say you answered to the description. Look out! 
Here’s another. Well caught! And I used to look across at this 
house, and plan to live here when I was married. The Dad worked 
in London then, and I was to go up to town like him, and come home 
at night with my pockets full of money. A little wife was to meet 
me at the gate—TI fancy she had inky fingers—at any rate she was 
to give me a jolly welcome, and feed me—memory is quite distinct 
on that point—on cream and apple tarts.” 

Such banter was difficult to meet. Agnes had climbed a few 
rounds of the ladder, and stood gazing through the trellis of leaves 
at the towering walls opposite. The workmen had left for the day, 
and her aunt and Mr. Jacob were walking up and down in earnest 
talk. Jane came out to them with some message, and Agnes noted 
her friendly deference towards Miss Catherine. 

‘*Do you see that?” laughed Harold. ‘“ Jane always was a time- 
server. She has resigned herself to the inevitable.” 

“1 don’t understand.” 

‘‘ She does.” 

‘* You mean = 

“Of course I do. In spinning imaginary yarns you've missed 
the real one.” 

Harold watched Agnes with a malicious smile, as she struggled 
against the preposterous truth. It was a brief stand, for, even as she 
gazed, Miss Catherine slipped her hand through Mr. Jacob’s arm; and 
disappeared with him down the orchard. 

“And a jolly good yarn I call it, too; for they’re going to live 
happy.ever after. Rather he than 1; but the old boy likes a racket.” 

Agnes endeavoured to regard the matter unselfishly, but had a 
sudden, dismaying sense of a horizon narrowing to the girth of one 
inadequate purse. 

‘IT hope—I truly hope—they will be happy.” Then after another 
pause. ‘It’s good-bye to my apple trees.” 

“ Yes, she’s stolen a march on you, rather.” 

‘‘ How about your sisters ? ” 

‘“‘ They are jolly well served.” 

‘And youe Shall you still live at home as you intended ?” 

“Yes, if youdo. But I thought it might be better for us over here. 
What do you say? I'll take over your lease, on condition that you 
transfer yourself with it.” 

“To expire at the end of three years ?” 

‘Well, no. I should prefer you as a freehold.” 
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Upon this Harold slid down the bough to discuss the matter in 
more detail, and so worked on Agnes’s generosity at last that she not 
only agreed to. the bargain but promised to throw in the welcome and 
the cream and apple tarts. 

There was mutual confession that evening. ‘ My dear,” Miss 
Catherine wound up, “think of the curtains he might have chosen. 
Nottingham lace, perhaps—and poor at that—for those windows. I 
could not have risked it. Now I shall furnish for your guests, for, of 
course, you will go on with your writing: I shall look to you to fill 
my house. Everything here you must keep, except perhaps the 
maroon sofa. I must stipulate—I really must, my dear—for one 
plain, comfortable corner.” 

MARGARET ARMOUR. 


CUPID'S REVENGE 


Within an old-world garden, sweet and fair, 
Then said ‘ Good-bye,” and laughing went their way, 
Nor either dreamed the other much would care. 


Tow toyed with Love one idle Summer’s day 


But Cupid, who had marked their careless joy, 
Swift from his quiver drew a feathered dart, 

And bending back his bow, the wanton boy, 
With aim unerring, pierced both to the heart. 


And now for ever, through the long long years, 
Near, or apart, in sorrow and in weal, 
’Mid sunny hours or blending mist of tears, 
Fach bears a wound no touch, save one, can heal. 
FoLLeTT THORPE. 
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LETTERS FROM THE NORTH 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
AUTHOR OF “IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE,” ETC., ETC. 


Graces had added much to the pleasure of our short stay, and 

we should have been glad to accompany them to the Voringfos, 
and repeat our experiences. Yet first impressions never are renewed ; 
the first press of the grape is the sweetest; a second visit to the 
Voringfos might have brought disillusion. It would have done so, 
for the day was cloudy. 

Our regret in leaving Vik was not repeated in leaving Odde. Yet 
had we remained I should no doubt have renewed some of my old 
thoughts and remembrances, for it really seemed as though every one 
went off that morning, leaving Odde to peace and repose. The little 
vessel was unpleasantly crowded. 

We steamed down the Sorfjord, with its mountains and glaciers ; 
whilst on the cultivated hill slopes the farmers to-day were rather more 
in evidence than they had been last night. Again we passed Ullensvang, 
with its Gothic church and swampy wastes, ‘where in rainy seasons the 
Will-o’-the-wisp plays its fantastic tricks and comfortably deludes the 
simple country-people. Opposite, the Folgefond glacier was visible, 
with its blue fields of eternal ice and snow. 

So we made way from the Sorfjord into the Gravenfjord, and up to 
Eide. 

Here to our comfort and consolation there was a great jail delivery. 
Almost every one disembarked. All were bound for Vossevangen and 
Fleischer’s noisy and disagreeable hotel: some on their way to Bergen 
by train, others for Stalheim, the Nerodal, and Gudvangen, and so out 
by the Neerofjord into the Sognefjord; thus going over some of the 
most enchanting ground in all Norway. 

The quay at Eide was lined with vehicles of every description from 
trilles to stolkjaerres. In these days the only conveyance not to be 
found is Norway’s supreme carriage, the comfortable carriole, which 
holds one person and is light and speedy. These carrioles year by 
year are growing more and more rare; and even where the people 
have them, they are not above a small deception and telling you they 
have them not. Several times on insisting that I would take nothing 
else, carrioles were quickly produced with a bad grace, even after they 
had declared they were all out. 

The reason for this of course is that a carriole takes only one person 
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to each horse; a stolkjaerre takes two persons. In a very few years 
the carrioles will have disappeared from all posting stations, and only 
the private houses of the country will possess them. The stolkjaerre, 
unfortunately, is very uncomfortable in comparison with the carriole. 
As the little steamer touched the pier, the first to land was the 
German ‘ Cook,” whose huge body—he must have weighed at least 
five-and-taventy stone—dquite gave the vessel a list as he jumped on 
shore. Then rapidly going down the quay, he chalked the backs of 
a dozen vehicles—stolkjaerres and trilles: the latter holding four people 
—and thus provided for his exceedingly nondescript flock. It was quite 
an exciting and amusing scene. Every one rushed about as if half 





demented, endeavouring to secure some sort of conveyance before the 
German “Cook” had appropriated all. 

One small man under his wing had evidently lost his baggage. He 
tore to and fro like a lunatic: grasped the “conductor,” and seemed 
about to knock him down: 4 feet 2 against 6 feet 6, and 7 stone 
against 25 stone. Then he rushed to the steamer and commanded 
the captain not to stir until his lost property was forthcoming ; and 
the captain nodded and smiled and gave the signal to go ahead. 

The little man would certainly have become insane, but at that 
moment he caught sight of his missing baggage strapped on to the 
back of a stolkjaerre just starting for Vossevangen—a mistake due to 
a too officious post-boy. The way in which he rushed up to it, seized 
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the pony’s head, and rescued his property was our last and most 
amusing impression of Eide. 

“That little man ought to have been an actor,” said L. ‘If he 
could go through all that upon the stage his fortune would be made. 
Strange, by the way, how few good actors there are nowadays, and 
not one of the first rank. Genius seems at a premium just now; in 
fact, has absolutely died out in everything except Science. That is 
going ahead by leaps and bounds.” 

As L. is himself going in for Science, and intends some day to 
revolutionise a few of the world’s fixed laws and principles, this was 
paying himself a very pretty indirect compliment. I have, however, 
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no doubt that he will accomplish his end, and wake up some morning 
to find himself famous. 

As we drew away from the quay, a long string of vehicles might be 
seen winding up into the road leading to Vos: a drive of inconceivable 
beauty. Meland’s hotel nestled between the hills, the centre of a few 
trees and shrubs—a building that had no existence in those years I 
have spoken of; that first visit to the Hardanger, when celestial music 
charmed the midsummer night, and our friend Rogers (no relation 
to the poet) met us under the midsummer moon. Such recollections 
make “a song and a silence in the heart, that in part are prophecies, 
and in part are longings wild and vain.” Across the chasm comes to 
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me the loss of A., to whom I was a species of pope and in whose eyes 
I could do no wrong. We have few enough of such devoted friends 
any one of us, and when they go hence the loss is irreparable, and 
grief tempts one to exclaim, ‘* What shadows we are, what shadows we 
pursue!” 

I was fated again to be charmed with music in the neighbourhood 
of the Hardanger. 

It was during our last year’s visit. We had come down in the early 
morning from Vossevangen to catch the steamer for Bergen, and having 
an hour and more to wait had turned into Mzland’s for a rest and 
refreshing coffee. In the drawing-room was a gentleman whose face 
puzzled me by its familiarity. He was at the piano, singing in a pure 
baritone voice of extreme richness and beauty. Still the face haunted 
me, until I concluded that he belonged to the musical world, and I 
was familiar with the face through his photograph. No mere amateur 
could sing as he was singing. 

We went out, and on presently returning, found he had left the piano, 
whilst in the adjoining room a young lady, his daughter, was playing. 
But it was such playing as one seldom hears: fall of strange sweetness 
and boundless expression ; playing that took you out of yourself and 
landed you in realms of bliss, so that a dreamy repose took possession 
of the senses, and you were willing it should go on for ever. I would 
give much to meet that young girl again and renew those charmed 
moments. 

“It is exquisite,” said L. ‘Playing so rarely satisfies one now- 
adays, or comes up to one’s ideal of what playing ought to be. 
The new automaton machine, which certainly performs wonders, 
is quite equal to nine out of ten of the players one hears, whether 
in public or private. Of course I except the few stars shining in the 
musical firmament.” 

And the girl went on playing, and we went on listening, until time 
was up, and we had to hurry down to the quay. 

The steamer made way out of the Gravenfjord into the larger section 
of the Hardanger. But the morning was cloudy, and much of the 
charm of our day had vanished. 

We thought of the Graces, and wondered how they fared, and what 
their impression of the Voringfos would be. Compared with ours, it 
must inevitably fall short ; and they would say that we had coloured and 
exaggerated what to us had been charming and delightful beyond de- 
scription. They would even declare that the multebaer at the Fosil 
wanted flavour, the cream substance, the coffee aroma. Praise of a 
place and person should seldom go before them. 

In due time we reached Norheimsund, but the balcony was now 
empty; there were no Graces to wave us good luck; and as the skies 
were grey the place did not specially appeal to us. Even the lovely 
Steinsdal was to-day “ under a cloud,” and we felt that its exploration 
might well be deferred to another opportunity. 
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Next we crossed to Sundal, one of the Hardanger’s most picturesque 
stations, where again we had a fine view of the Folgefond and its 
glacier, and where one lands for a splendid excursion, which need not 
be done on foot. You ride to the margin of the glacier and cross the 
snow in a sledge: an experience not easily forgotten. 

So we made way down the fjord, calling at the different stations, 
exchanging cargo and passengers, repeating all the experiences of 
Friday. But we had no interesting people on board; the Graces were 
absent. All the morning, as the clouds came up and rolled away, we 
hoped against hope. If wishing could have done anything, the skies 
would not have had the thinnest veiling of vapour; but wishing 
was useless, for the clouds grew deeper and denser. Everything was 
grey and gloomy. 

We passed through the wooded channels of Goddsund. Even 
under dark skies the wooded islands were beautiful, and one longed 
to take up a temporary abode here. But the place was deserted; the 
hotel and its dependencies were shut up; the boats were all moored 
for the winter, and the sea baths were closed. 

No passengers landed, none came on board. A man—who might 
have been the last man on earth—accompanied by a melancholy- 
looking dog, stood on the miniature quay. A bag was thrown at him, 
and he returned the compliment with another bag; then wished them 
good-day in subdued tones, looking very sad and solitary as the little 
steamer went her way and cut him off from the outer world. 

After this it grew somewhat depressing—cold and shivery, with an 
occasional attempt at a shower. We braved it manfully and kept to 
the upper deck, but every one else went below and became pleasantly 
invisible. 

Then we passed into the multitude of rocky islands that seem to 
guard the Hardanger so jealously*against vain intruders ; rocky islands 
that on Friday had been bathed in all the colours of a rainbow 
atmosphere, but this evening, as light fell, looked grey and threatening. 
Next came the bolder coast—the iron-bound coast of Norway, that is 
steeped in magic and hypnotises every one who enters her charmed 
circle, taking their hearts captive for ever. Soon after, the mountains 
of Bergen, unmistakable in form, loomed up, and about eight o’clock 
we turned joyfully out of the wind into the sheltered harbour, glad 
enough to land. 

‘‘This is my second trip down the Hardanger,” said L. “I am 
destined not to have fine weather on those occasions. Do you 
remember what a fearful day we had of it last year? And the lovely 
music we heard at Mzeland’s—have you forgotten? I wonder who 
the girl was that played so wonderfully ? Shall we meet her again 
this year?” 

“Consult your Second-sight,” I observed. 

“‘ Second-sight tells me we shall nof meet,” he laughed. ‘In fact, 
from to-morrow we shall see very few people anywhere. We are 
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taking an unbeaten track, and shall have it chiefly to ourselves. 
Hurrah!” throwing up his cap just as he had thrown it up on the 
Hull quay. “Ah! Bergen at last and terra firma,” as the boat 
glided up to the wharf. ‘And there is the hotel porter with dack- 
sheesh written large in both eyes. It is unmistakable. Well, he shall 
work for his backsheesh.” . 

And loading the man with baggage, he bade him make the best of 
his way to the hotel. 

‘“‘T am absolutely starving,” said L., as we walked down the narrow 
main street, ‘‘and believe I shall collapse before we reach the inn. 
They feed you abominably on board that steamer—quite an exception 


— 
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to the rule. Come! we are getting on. Here is the square, and 
there is Bennett’s. Really we should be stranded without Bennett.” 

A few moments more and we reached the hotel. 

As we did so the avaricious porter came struggling round the 
corner with his load, having arrived by some shert cut. In the hall the 
portier—a very attentive man in his way—received us in a gold- 
braided uniform only a degree less fine than a field-marshal’s ; politely 
hoped we had had a successful journey and a good time; and chalking 
up our names with a flourish on the black-board against the numbers 
of our rooms, despatched a servant to show us the way. To L., by 
virtue of his 6 feet 2, he had reserved the state-room of the house, 
an enormous apartment. As usual I had to bring down my mind to 
narrower dimensions, and am fast learning to be humble. 
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The hotel was not quite as rackety as we had found it last week. 
Friday’s boat had gone off with a small crowd for Hull, and 
Saturday’s with another small crowd for Newcastle: and really, until 
the Hull company provides better boats, it is a question whether the 
Newcastle crossing is not preferable. It should be encouraged. 
One thing is certain: the officers are all Danish—it is a Danish 
company—and nothing can exceed their civility and attention. 

But if Holdt’s hotel was less noisy within, the same pandemonium 
existed without. Again the two orchestras kept up their rivalry, 
playing against each other with all their might and main; and again 
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the next morning L. declared that his nervous system was being 
undermined. 

It was very early next morning, for we were going off by another eight- 
o’clock boat, this time bound for the Sognefjord, not the Hardanger. 
Before seven o’clock we were in the breakfast-room. ‘The good old waiter 
—he who grew lachrymose when the light of other days was brought 
to bear upon him—had prepared everything, and though not present 
at this early hour, his satellites represented him, revolving around us, 
indeed, rather more than was necessary. But they were doing their 
best, and if backsheesh was in their hearts, at least it was not in their 
eyes. The worst of tipping these people of Norway is that half the 
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time they take it by no means graciously, and never even say thank 
you for it. 

We went off, not in the highest spirits, for if yesterday had been 
cloudy, to-day was worse; a steady rain was falling. Only L.’s 
optimism kept us to our plans. 

‘Nothing shall induce me to turn back,” he said, ‘“ and where I go 
you have to follow. Fancy our parting cempany and perhaps never 
meeting again! Nothing more likely than that I should drown in a 
fjord, or get lost on a mountain. This is only a second edition of the 
Hull platform, when you wanted to give up Norway. Imagine what 
we should have lost—one of the most perfect little expeditions of our 
lives! Christina Rossetti says there’s no turning back in the down 
hills of life—which, by the way, seems hardly true divinity—and there’s 
equally no turning back in the uphills of Norway. So come! let’s 
buckle on our armour and sally forth to fight the Giant Clerk of the 
Weather.” 

By which means—this inexhaustible torrent of words and will—we 
found ourselves on board the steamer for Vadheim. 

We left Bergen harbour in the mist and the rain, and to-day turned 
to the right instead of the left. There were very few passengers on 
board, and most of them were foreigners, and none were going our way. 

For a time we steered amongst the rocks lying between the coast and 
the sea, and felt how marvellously beautiful it would all be if we only 
had blue skies and sunshine. Even as it was, the beauty was very real. 
For a good part of the time the rain ceased, and the rocks and the 
coast were seen veiled in mist—a very poetical effect. Then we turned 
into the Sognefjord, and though we did not reach its finest part, its 
wild and savage grandeur was from the first extremely impressive. The 
grey and sometimes weeping skies were in absolute harmony with it. 

We journeyed thus the whole morning, and at one o’clock the 
steward announced dinner, and if we did not take it on board we should 
have to dine with Duke Humphrey. If those were not his exact words, 
that at any rate was his meaning. Remembering our experience on the 
Hardanger, I hesitated. 

‘‘The man who hesitates {s lost,” said L., «and I shall be lost and 
utterly done for if we dine with Duke Humphrey. That sort of 
mistake upsets the digestion more than anything. Half a loaf 1s better 
than no bread, and a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
There are no end of proverbs to support me. Come along!” 

I meekly followed the torrent of words and will. It is even pleasant 
sometimes to let others decide things for you. ‘When I am un- 
decided,” said a friend once, “I feel as if I should lose my senses,” 
and eventually they did lose their senses. Coming events often cast 
their shadows before. For years a man has a conviction that such and 
such a thing will happen to him, and eventually it does happen. It is not 
second-sight. It is not the theory that that will happen which 1s fore- 
told because it is foretold ; it is a psychological consciousness of certain 
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events, a certain doom, lying in the future, from which there can be no 
escaping. 

We were rather glad to get into the shelter of the saloon, out of the 
mist and the rain. L. took up the wine-card and proceeded to consult 
it, giving me no chance of a choice. 

‘This is not a day for beer,” said he. ‘That was all very well on 
a hot bright morning, and after our hard journey to the Vdringfos. 
You have neuralgia; here is some very fine old port on the list; 
nothing like old port for neuralgia. Steward, bring us half a bottle of 
this very fine old port, and open it carefully.” 

It proved exceptionally good, and very moderate in price. 

“This is a discovery,” said L. ‘“ Fancy coming to Gammle Norge 
for old port, and making the discovery on board a little Sogne steamer. 
The next move will be to lay in a stock of this old port, which is to be 
had for a mere song.” And he proceeded to make a careful note of the 
address on the label. ‘Of course,” he explained, “(I mean that you 
shall lay down the wine, and open a bottle of it every time I come to 
see you. We will limit ourselves strictly to a bottle a day.” 

Not only was the wine Ax, but the dinner was excellent, quite the 
best we sat down to in Norway, ending with multebaer and cream. 

“ This is really remarkable,” cried L., after the multebaer had been 
disposed of and coffee brought round. ‘ The captain should be given 
a first-class certificate if he hasn’t one already, the steward a piece 
of plate, and the cook a decoration. If we only had fine weather 
overhead, we should be as jolly as sandboys.” 

‘‘The fine weather has broken up for good,” I returned with a due 
proportion of melancholy. ‘ We shall be wise to get back to Bergen, 
and take the first steamer to England. Wet weather in Norway is 
the culmination of misery.” 

‘“‘ Not at all,” returned L. “That manner of looking at the dark side 
of things and meeting trouble half-way is deplorable; it is fatal, and the 
worst policy in the world. I have got through many a difficulty at 
Eton through sheer determination to look on the bright side of things. 
Many a time when I hadn’t done a stroke of work all day long, and 
knew what I might expect next day, when next day came I was better 
prepared than any of them, and carried all before me.” 

‘“‘ How about lights out at 10.30?” I asked, as I had asked before. 

And as before he answered with a laugh: “The exception proves 
the rule.” 

We went up on deck. ‘The weather had not improved, but the 
opposite. Rain was coming down with steady determination. 

‘‘ Never mind,” said L., ‘< my seer’s gift tells me that to-morrow we 
shall have glorious sunshine, and have it fos the rest of our time. 
Mark my words. | hope that fine old port has dissipated your 
neuralgia ?”’ 

“It has quite gone. Your remedy was sovereign.” 

‘‘Bravo! Then you’ve no excuse. TZout va bien! Vogue la galére ! 
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With these mackintoshes we could defy a waterspout. I wonder how 
the MacDougall is feeling? Probably that he has jumped out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. A little gentle rain is all very well, but 
waterspouts are fatal to fish, to say nothing of human beings. It never 
rains but it waterspouts, I hear him saying. Do you think he was 
persuaded into accompanying the Graces to the Véringfos yesterday ?” 

‘‘T doubt if they condescended to attempt his conversion; /e jeu ne 
valait pas la chandelle. ‘Three ladies travelling together may go any- 
where, and prove a match for any one. They have no need of any 
preux chevalier to do battle for them—much less one who throws the 
glove unwillingly, or does not throw it at all.” 
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Here the steamer curved round to the left into the Vadheimsfjord, 
and a little ahead of us was Vadheim itself. 

It is just about here that the Sogne begins to be at its best. 
Hitherto the waters have been too wide, the mountains too far off; 
but here in narrowing and winding waters the mountains rise majesti- 
cally and to greater heights ; towering, frowning walls of perpendicular 
granite, grey and cold, wide and savage; often snow-crowned, for snow 
frequently falls up there in midsummer, and on some peaks the snows 
are eternal; and, lying on wide undulations or in deep rocky crevices, 
you catch sight of the blue ice of the glacier, that somehow can never 
be seen without a thrill, a certain feeling of awe. There is so great 
a sense of mystery about glaciers as well as of majesty. Those ever- 
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lasting, ever-moving fields of ice that seem almost sentient ; that once 
were masters of the world, and will be so again if we one day return 
to the ice age; mysterious forces that even now seem to be scarcely 
understood, and that, on close inspection, almost appal you with their 
vast and overpowering extent. 

But in the narrow Vadheimsfjord we turned our backs upon the 
Sogne, and saw that in fair weather this little arm of the great fjord 
must be singularly pleasant and beautiful; Vadheim itself, lying at 
the mouth of two exquisite valleys, proving a welcome resting-place 
for a time. 

The hotel is so much on the banks of the fjord that its balcony 
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almost overhangs the water. To the left was a waterfall, tumbling in 
ever-changing devices, and close by it a factory, strange sight in this 
far-away spot. What could they make there that was necessary to 
mankind? We never discovered. 

Few people landed here, but there were few vehicles to be obtained, 
and we had to put up with what was offered. This was a stolkjaerre, 
and the landlady informed us that if we bribed her with gold she could 
not produce carrioles—a bustling, capable sort of woman, with the 
off-hand manner some of the Norwegians possess: a manner from 
which there is no appeal. 

Before great misfortunes small troubles become insignificant ; and 
in face of weeping skies a stolkjaerre gave rise to no special request. 
Yet we quite believed that hidden away in one of the sheds were 
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carrioles in number. The good woman’s manner was decisive, but 
not convincing. 

*“You see how wise it was to dine on board,” said L. ‘“ Here we 
should evidently have found nothing, and we save time.” 

It was now about three o’clock, and we started in our famous stolk- 
Jaerre; the skydsgut, a very decent and superior boy of great in- 
telligence, sitting on our bags strapped on behind, and beautifully 
flattening our collars and cuffs. 

“They should stick up a notice on these stolkjaerres,” said L., ‘as 
they do in some of the cottages in England: Mangling done here. 
One really ought to go about with those hideous painted wooden 
boxes you see in all the shops. ‘The Norwegians adapt themselves 
to circumstances—like the rest of the world.” 

We started, and no one followed us; but a stolkjaerre had gone on 
ahead, containing a young woman, who was evidently not used to 
travelling, and kept herself very much under her umbrella. A young 
man, dressed in black, walked beside her, holding the reins and 
flourishing a whip. He seemed about twenty-five, and somehow there 
was a conscious look about both of them. We several times tried 
to pass, but ineffectually; the man would not make way. It is 
nearly always so in Norway: and the disagreeable custom is fright- 
fully irritating. A driver will never let anything pass him if he can 
possibly help it. Though you may be going at the rate of ten miles 
an hour and he at five, you are brought up behind him as against 
a brick wall. Endeavour to pass, and you will probably only lock 
wheels, increasing difficulties, but not gaining your end. 

On the present occasion we followed closely, on the alert to seize 
the first opportunity ; the man would not budge an inch and the road 
was narrow; to the right, high mountains; on the left, a precipitous 
bank and the river. It was evidently fine scenery, though shrouded 
in mist; in winter here they scarcely see the sun from the closing in 
of the mountains, and in spring travellers are exposed to frequent 
avalanches and showers of rolling stones. 

We followed the stolkjaerre so closely that we could hear these two 
irritating people conversing. The subject seemed deeply interesting— 
to themselves. 

“What are they saying?” said L., turning to the skydsgut. The 
boy—he was about seventeen—though as annoyed as we were at being 
delayed, was laughing all over his face. He spoke very good English. 

“Those two are friends,” he said. ‘They have known each other a 
long time, and he has been courting her—every one knows that. She 
has been in Bergen, and they have not met for two months. Now he 
is asking her to marry him.” 

“Interesting,” cried L. ‘But this is hardly the weather and the 
place for proposing.” 

“Oh, he is impatient,” said the boy. ‘I daresay he has asked her 
many times before, and she has said no.” 
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‘¢‘ And what does she say to-day?” 

‘‘ Her voice is rather lost under that umbrella, but she says if he 
can keep her well and make her mistress of a good farm she will 
have him.” . 

‘* Mercenary wretch,” laughed L. “If she loves him, she ought 
to be willing to break stones on the road with him.” 

The boy shook his head. : 

‘‘ We are not so foolish as that in Norway,” he said. ‘ Everybody 
knows that love will not thrive on starvation. Besides, she is the 
better of the two, and if she marries him she will leave a comfortable 
home for one that is not so good.” 

‘‘He must work hard and improve it,” said L. ‘The man is a 
handsome, well-made fellow, with an honest face and plenty of energy. 
She might do much worse.” 

“T think so too,” said the boy. ‘Every one speaks well of 
Christopher. All the same, with the best will in the world a man 
doesn’t always get on. He may be born unlucky. We believe in 
good and bad luck in Norway.” 

‘‘T hope she is pretty,” said L.; ‘but she keeps herself so buried 
under that umbrella it is impossible to see her face.” 

At that moment, as though the fates had heard and wished to 
gratify him, a sudden gust of wind caught her unprepared, carried off 
her umbrella, and left her exposed to the public gaze. We used our 
opportunity, and saw a very pretty and very mischievous face, all 
‘smiles and blushes, looking helplessly after the erring umbrella that 
Christopher was flying over the bank to capture. It was evident to 
us that she had made up her mind to become Mrs. Christopher. 

“She is a bit of a flirt, and is teasing him,” said L. “It is quite 
clear that she means to have him.” 

‘‘She mustn’t tease him too long,” said the skydsgut, shaking his 
head. ‘ Patience won’t last for ever.” 

The girl’s stolkjaerre had to move aside, and at last we found our- 
selves in front, leaders of the road. The boy, who had not been 
particularly interested in the courting, and had chafed at the obstruc- 
tion, now whipped up his horse, and away we went, flying over the 
muddy road. 

The valley began to widen. We had crossed a bridge, bringing the 
river to our right ; and again crossed, bringing it once more to our left. 
A frothing, foaming river, shallow for want of rain, but very picturesque. 
The route we were now travelling is, in fact, one of the most interesting 
in Norway; but to-day, unfortunately, all its beauty was veiled in 
mist and rain. Still, we saw its possibilities. 

“Yes, it is a pity,” said L., “ but wait till to-morrow. The day will 
be as brilliant as to-day is gloomy. I positively see it. My faculty is 
developing by leaps and bounds—something in the Norwegian air.” 

We passed two small lakes, and then the road led us through a 
wood that only wanted sunshine to make it perfect. Pearly drops 
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hung from the feathery branches, clear and bright against the sky. A 
couple of squirrels ran up a tree and looked at us out of their small 
black eyes, wondering, probably, how we could have the bad taste to 
travel in such weather. 

“Do you think it is a matter of life and death?” one said to the 
other. ‘No; they don’t look anxious enough. But to-day they can see 
nothing, and will only get wet and cold. They haven’t fur like us to 
keep them warm and dry—and even we don’t like it. If they would 
only stop, we could come down and visit them. I like them; we can 
trust them—especially the tall one.” Again I had to be humble. 

We went on and left them chattering behind us, ‘The fir-cones 
hanging from the trees looked damp and depressed ; many were lying 
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upon the ground. Presently a man sprang out of the wood, for all the 
world like a bandit. We were startled. In one hand we saw a gleam- 
ing knife, in the other a blunderbuss, Our lives were not worth two 
minutes’ purchase. 

We looked again; there was no murderous weapon this time; our 
fears had worked upon our imagination. With all the coolness in the 
world the man sprang up behind, and took his seat beside the 
skydsgut. L. groaned. 

‘‘More mangling,” he said. ‘We shall look very dilapidated 
by-and-by.” 

L. has his share of vanity, and very properly. I wouldn’t give a fig 
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for a man who has no regard for his personal appearance ; it shows 
something very rotten in the state of Denmark. 

‘Who is this impudent fellow?” he asked, turning to the boy. 

‘‘Only the postman,” replied the skydsgut. ‘Every one gives him 
a lift when they can. It is quite understood, and he never asks 
leave.” 

Whereupon the privileged intruder, feeling that he was the subject 
of conversation, and wishing to distinguish himself, blew a blast of his 
horn that went echoing through the trees of the forest, gave us a 
momentary deafness, and so startled the horse that he swerved against 
a fir-tree and very nearly upset us. In retaliation the indignant skydsgut 
administered a well-aimed blow at the postman’s stiff cap, which very 
much interfered with its gracefulness. The postman took it in good 
part, feeling that it was a well-deserved chastisement, and also that he 
was a tenant of the stolkjaerre on sufferance. 

We climbed upwards, and passing out of the wood overlooked a 
valley stretching away at right angles, buried in mist, which looked for 
all the world hke the shifting sea. Out of this rose the dim outlines of 
Holmedal Church, a dream-vision beautifully softened by the vapour. 
The rain had now ceased, to our great comfort, though the. clouds were 
still low and threatening. 

“The beginning of the fine weather,” cried L., with quite irritating 
optimism. ‘Don’t you see the clouds struggling through the sun P— 
no, no, I mean the other way about; that blast of the postman’s horn 
has disturbed my brain. I wonder it didn’t. bring Titania to the 
scene,” 

Soon after this we reached Sande, where the postman took off his 
damaged cap, made us a polite bow, and departed. Here, too, we had 
to part company with our intelligent skydsgut, who could take us no 
farther, and we presently found we had exchanged very much for the 
worse. 

This house at Sande was Sivertsen’s Hotel. They seemed capital 
and very civilised quarters, and Sivertsen himself an admirable man, 
who spoke excellent English. It was, of course, out of the world and 
homely, simple and primitive, but everything was the pink of cleanli- 
ness and order. 

“T think we should here take some light refreshment,” said L. 
‘Who knows what may be in store for us by way of privation? 
Perhaps nothing till to-morrow morring.” 

And as they announced that everything was ready, having just pre- 
pared dinner for other two, we profited by the timely circumstance. 

The other two proved an old Norwegian divine and his prim, 
old-fashioned wife, who looked very much as if she had been carved 
out of wood and then galvanised. Her head was adorned with stiff 
corkscrew curls, which had once been black, but were now mostly 
grey. Her face was round and red, looking very much like a strongly- 
coloured apple. 
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The minister himself was tall and portly and well preserved, and in 
his day must have been very handsome. He took every care of his 
little withered, prim, old-fashioned, galvanised wife, paid her every 
attention, and seemed to think nothing too good for her; for which 
he was to be duly honoured. Chivalry is so far dead in the world, that 
the rare occasions on which one meets with it need no noting to be 
remembered. 

‘‘We are going on to Forde,” I said to the landlord. ‘TI see it is 
the same name. Perhaps you have both hotels?” 

“No,” he replied, “that is my nephew. But he is a very good 
man, and will make you comfortable. People stay here for fishing, 
and they stay there for fishing. There is good fishing in both places. 
I prefer Sande to Forde. This is high up and open; that is too low 
down in the world; a damp hole, with water all about. I cannot 
breathe there. Very beautiful, no doubt; more beautiful than this, 
but rheumatism in all your joints is a great price to pay for beauty 
of scenery. Of course, it is all right in summer. Ah! here comes 
your skydsgut with carrioles; I specially sent for carrioles. They 
won’t give them if they can help it, but they nearly always have 
them. When you want carrioles, you must always insist upon having 
them.” 

Sivertsen’s was not a posting station, and his advice was unpre- 
judiced. Not having to supply people with the means of travel, he 
could tell the truth. But to us it was no news, for we had learned 
it by experience last year only too well. 

We set out for the next station, Langeland. Still the rain kept off, 
though the clouds looked threatening as ever. ‘he stage began by a 
steep ascent and a very fine prospect, of course much marred by the day. 

Our postboy was a man of about thirty, strong and sturdy, who might 
have spent his earlier years at sea. His expression was not in his 
favour; there was a sullen determination about him which boded no 
good to any one who thwarted him or stood in his way. He was 
surly and uncommunicative, and did not in the slightest degree unbend 
at our sociable efforts. The man was his own master; carrioles and 
horses belonged to him, and he was therefore fairly independent. 
But the.worst and most irritating feature about him was, that although 
after the ascent we turned into a new, straight and level road, he 
persisted in keeping at a walking pace. 

We were quite helpless. In Norway one is utterly in the hands of 
these men; offend them, and it is in their power to retard your progress 
as much as they will. The drive in fair weather was evidently very 
fine ; the mountains about us were splendid, and the mists that wrapt 
about them to-day only added to their mystery. Snow lay on the 
mountains, and in a lake below mountains and snow and wreathing 
mists and vapours found their reflection. Some portion of the land 
was boggy, and here and there black peat-stacks, freshly dug out, 
announced the presence of humanity. Where they lived was a puzzle 
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—behind the hills, or in the hollows of caves, perhaps. We saw no signs 
of habitation. 

The slow, irritating journey was over at last. Langeland Station, 
lying off the road to the right, announced itself, looking very forlorn, 
gloomy, abandoned, and desolate. 

As we turned off the road the wretched skydsgut urged the’ -horses 
to a trot, making a spurt at the last.. L. drew up the reins. 





THE FISH-MARKET, BERGEN. 
(L. called it “ A group of horrors.”) 


‘No, my friend,” he said; ‘ you have hitherto walked for your own 
pleasure, you shall now walk for ours.” 

The man looked as though it would be a pleasure to commit 
murder, but L. was not to be lightly tackled. A few minutes more, 
and we were at the station. It still seemed deserted; not a soul 
was in sight; we called, no one responded. 

We went in. It was the ordinary room one sees at so many of 
the stations; large and square, a low ceiling and wide window with 
latticed panes; a wooden table and a few wooden chairs. But here 
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the place looked more desolate and neglected than usual; there was 
an air of discomfort about everything. 

“It gives one the horrors,” said L. ‘The most abandoned spot I 
ever saw in Norway. The only place I have yet found with a suspicious 
air about it. If that murderous skydsgut stayed here the night, we 
should never leave the place alive.” 

‘‘ But where are the people?” I asked; for having called again and 
otherwise made our presence heard, still there was no response. 

‘‘ Having committed a series of murders,” laughed L., ‘conscience 
has overtaken them, and they have murdered themselves. Be sure 
your sin will find you out.” 

It really felt and looked like it. There was a strange air of mystery 
about the place; a creepy atmosphere; a strong sense of gloom and 
depression. Our surly skydsgut in no way concerned himself about us, 
but turned his attention to his horses and carrioles, and left us to our 
own devices. 

Looking round, we saw a building opposite, but apparently no en- 
trance to it. We crossed the large desolate yard, and found a door on the 
other side. On going up to it a woman rose just within the doorway, a 
startling and fearful apparition. She rose and rose until it seemed to 
us that she must be seven feet high. Her gown was a rusty black. 
Her face resembled a bird of prey—eagle eyes and nose, and a wide 
mouth that showed enormous, cruel-looking teeth. Even as I looked 
an old sentence hardly thought of since the days of childhood rang 
through the brain: “C'est pour mieux te manger, mon enfant.” And 
forthwith Red Riding-Hood was devoured. 

This apparition glared at us. First she looked frightened, then 
defiant. We were persuaded she had dead bodies inside the place, 
and had not had time to bury them. Her hair was unkempt and 
hung down her back; black hair stiff and wiry, like horsehair, sur- 
rounding her head like a halo, but a black halo, evil, portentous. 

“You are a sweet-looking creature,” said L., boldly taking up his 
parable, though it was plainly visible that cold water was going down his 
back. ‘First cousin undoubtedly to the Witch of Endor, if not the very 
witch herself. For I fancy that these witches grow old and haglike 
and then live for ever. Can you conceive a more terrible punish- 
ment? If we could capture this vampire—she must be a vampire 
embodied— and take her about in a caravan, we should make a 
fortune. Now, madame, as you seem to be in sole possession of this 
- heaven-forsaken place, perhaps you will be good enough to prepare us 
carrioles and horses. You must be a magician, and can do it with 
the wave of a wand.” 

The awful apparition made no sort of response, excepting a noise 
which sounded like the grinding of teeth—sharpening them no doubt for 
the approaching human banquet. Like Captain Cook, we were to be eaten 
up of savages. Then stretching out a long arm and a clawlike hand, 
she pointed in a fierce and ferocious manner over our shoulders. We 
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looked backward and saw that we stood almost on the brink of a 
shuddering precipice. 

‘Ah, ha!” cried L., ‘‘ that’s the way the old fiend does her work— 
a push and a shove and over we go, and no one Is any the wiser; and 
they have a fine banquet in the dead of night; eat our flesh and drink 
our blood, and grind our bones to make their bread.” 

We turned again, and the doorway was empty; the apparition had 
disappeared without sound or movement. Gingerly putting our heads 
inside this unholy place, we found it empty, no vestige of human being 
anywhere. 

‘‘The creature has become disembodied and gone back to her 
vampire form. We are in danger,” said L. 

But as we turned into the yard, we found the vampire, mysteriously 
as she had departed, must have held communion with some one, 
for from the fourth side of the black wooden shed a man appeared, 
and quickly crossing the yard, entered a stable. Moreover he was 
quite a decent-looking man, well clothed and well fed, with nothing 
mysterious-looking about him. 

Our hopes revived, for until now it had looked very much as though 
we must pass the night in this evil-suggesting station. The man 
brought out a horse and began harnessing it to a carriole. 

Whilst he did this L. tried to throw a little light upon the mystery 
of the apparition. 

‘That is a queer old lady you have in there,” he said, pointing 
to the barn. ‘Is she human or supernatural? What does it 
mean ?” 

The man evidently understood English better than he spoke it. He 
first touched his forehead, then pointed to his mouth; but whether 
the latter gesture meant that the vampire was partial to human flesh or 
was in the habit of indulging in strong waters, he did not make quite 
clear. 

Having harnessed the second horse, and a boy appearing on the 
scene in the same startling manner—it was just as though they dropped 
down from the skies or came out of the earth through a trap-door— 
the latter must undoubtedly have been the vampire’s way of travelling 
—the man announced that all was ready. 

With a distinct sense of relief we turned our backs upon this myste- 
rious and uncanny station. We had felt doomed, condemned, in that 
terrible atmosphere, and the gathering shades of evening had lent all 
their weird and sad effect to the strange unearthly scene and im- 
pression. 

As we started on our way we positively looked back to see if the 
vampire were following us in the shape of a bat, flitting with noiseless 
wings ; but the air was free; there was nothing to be seen; the vampire 
had perhaps returned to her embodied form, and was worshipping at 
the shrine of a black bottle. We whipped up our horses, and felt like 
those who had been granted a reprieve. | 
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This last stage of our day’s journey was the finest of all. In clear 
weather and sunshine it would be difficult to do justice to its splendour. 
As it was, the evening was distinctly in advance of the day. For some 
time the rain had ceased, and now at the going down of the sun—of 
which we had caught neither glimpse nor glimmer—the mists were dis- 
persing and the clouds lifting. The skies were grey, but in the evening 
light, now rapidly passing into gloaming, the country was quite visible. 

The new road is good; the old road was very difficult, and some- 
times almost dangerous. We soon entered upon a very sharp descent, 
a series of windings enabling us to accomplish the almost impossible. 
Far down below us lay the plain to which we were hastening, and we 
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thought of Sivertsen’s words at Sande: ‘“ Forde is too low down in the 
world for me.” 

It certainly looked as if we, too, should not be able to breathe when 
we got there. 

Lower and lower we went, passed winding after winding, the 
mountains rising as we descended. Nothing could exceed the beauty 
and grandeur of the scene, without doubt one of the finest in the whole 
of Norway. Every moment brought a change, for as we twisted and 
turned about the zigzags the mountains appeared to revolve about us, 
taking fresh forms and shapes; and as we went down, so they seemed 
to rise upwards as though presently they would reach the skies. On 
our right was a very picturesque waterfall, the rushing white water 
standing out in deep contrast with the blackness of the cleft behind it. 
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The whole panorama was so perfect, so strangely romantic, that we felt 
we must one day return and devote a few days to Forde, if it proved 
habitable, that we might grow familiar with the neighbourhood. 

What Forde really was we should soon know. For at last we had 
passed the windings and reached the level of the plain. The 
mountains had done growing. They towered about us in a sort of 
amphitheatre, lofty and majestic and singularly beautiful, with a great 
deal of luxuriant verdure. 

The wide valley itself is very fertile. We are here in the district of 
the Sondfjord, and Forde is its little capital. It lies at the head of the 
fjord, and the fishing in the neighbourhood is said to be very good. 
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No doubt Forde, like Vik and Sande, would be in possession of those 
indefatigable disciples of Izaak Walton, who will travel hundreds, yea, 
thousands of miles in pursuit of their art. Nothing daunts them. And 
after all they are in the right; whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. 

Arrived at the end of the last zigzag, we turned to the right 
hand, and followed the course of the broad river on our left. The 
shades of night were falling; the mountains were taking on all their 
mystery, all that darkness and silence which makes them almost 
appalling just as the gloaming is passing into darkness. ‘There was 
no light upon the river to-night, for there was no lingering sunset or 
afterglow jn the sky to be reflected. All that was beyond the clouds. 
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Nevertheless we could see how beautiful was the valley, in spite of 
the gathering gloom, and in spite of a very damp and depressing feeling. 
Then, after a spell of the narrow road, which looked something like a 
Devonshire lane, we crossed a long bridge, and a few minutes after 
drew up at Sivertsen’s hotel. ~ = 

Notwithstanding the darkness we saw at once that it was a very 
different station from the last; a long low building in the midst of what 
looked like a flourishing garden. There were also plenty of houses 
round about, and so far we were by no means out of the world. 

Yet on first arriving we found it difficult to get at the people. The 
skydsgut, instead of driving into the yard, drew up at the garden 
entrance. No one was there except an evident Englishman seated at 
a table in the small room or porch, examining a fly-book by the light 
of a paraffin lamp. He was intent upon his work; his face was 
bronzed to a deep copper colour by exposure to the elements ; his hair 
was fiery red, and looked as though he had just seen a ghost. 

We waited a moment or two, but no one appeared; we looked for 
some means of summoning help, but found none; on the left an empty 
dining-room, on the right a sitting-room, equally empty. 

The fiery head looked up, saw our embarrassment, and calmly 
looked down again. No doubt its owner resented our appearance. 
Perhaps we too had come to fish, and spoil his water. 

“Can you tell us how to summon these people?” I asked at last, 
seeing no help arriving. He looked up, not very amiably, and pointed 
abruptly. ‘ Bell,” said he, and said no more. The red head was 
again bent over its precious fly-book. 

Then by groping we found what had escaped us in the darkness—a 
small electric button. 

“Fancy an electric bell in this benighted place,” said L.; ‘we shall 
next find they have a French chef in the kitchen.” 

Ringing the bell, a woman soon appeared and relieved us of our 
uncertainty. The whole house was in semi-darkness ; everything looked 
gloomy and wet and damp. .The rooms she showed us on the same 
floor felt tomb-like; one night in them ought to give us rheumatism for 
ever. They were very small, and opened on to the garden, where the trees 
were dripping with moisture, and a creeping mist hung about the land. 
We thought of the landlord’s words at Sande again: ‘“ A damp hole, 
with water all about.” That was exactly the impression it made upon us. 

‘‘We might as soon sleep in a well,” I observed. ‘This is posi- 
tively dangerous. What shall we do, my dear L.?” 

“ Haven’t you upper rooms?” said L. to the woman; ‘and better 
rooms ? more comfortably furnished and with blazing fires? and large 
tumblers for whisky-toddy to keep out all that creeping, crawling mist ? 
Why,” with a shiver, “ the walls positively run down with water.” 

The woman carried a sort of rushlight in her hand, which made the 
surrounding darkness more visible, but threw a weird light upon her 
rough though honest features. She shook her head. 
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‘‘ Fishermen all best rooms,” she said in broken English; “ best of 
everything for fishermen. Fishermen stay many weeks; pay not much 
money; want very much for very little, but money certain.” 

“ Query,” laughed L., “ are fishermen the greater nuisances in Norway, 
or Cook’s Personally Conducted ?” 

“One little room upstairs,” said the woman, ‘if shentlemans like 
have it.” | 

But we preferred to combine our forces, and declined the upper room. 
We would make the best of this fearful hole, this dripping well, and take 
the consequences. In fact we had no choice in the matter. After all, 
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it was as the play-bills say, for one night only. We had to be off very 
early in the morning to catch the little steamer at Nedre Vassenden. 

In the dining-room things rather improved. There was more light 
and warmth and cheerfulness ; and if our supper was not sumptuous, 
and gave no signs of a French chef, “at least,” said L., “it fills up the 
crevices.” 

The landlord waited upon us, Sivertsen nephew, a very decent man, , 
in spite of his rather slender supper. He spoke very good English. 

“You have passed through Sande, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ and pro- 
bably saw my uncle. A very good man, and makes people very 
comfortable; but for my part, I would rather be down here. It is 
too high up there; the wind is cold and sharp, and might give one 
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rheumatism. Down here we are warm and sheltered. Just look at 
our fruit-trees and flowers—none better in all Norway; only now the 
best is over.” 

‘But what about the damp down here?” said L.; ‘the mists that 
rise out of the earth, and the streams that run down the walls ?” 

‘Qh, I always say that means nothing for men who spend half their 
time in the water,” returned Sivertsen nephew equably, and not 
without some show of reason. ‘They get used to water-damp, and 
our mists never bring fever and ague—never.” 

A comforting assertion we took leave to question, . 

But at least it was evident that the Sivertsens, uncle and nephew, 
were both contented with their lot. If rivalry was at the bottom of it, 
they carefully kept it in the background. 

‘‘ This was a very small house when I first took it,” said Sivertsen 
nephew, “but I have added to it from time to time, and now there is 
none better in this part of the world.” 

No doubt he was an enterprising man, and the very way in which 
he spoke English bore witness to his intelligence. 

After supper we took a walk up the lane in the darkness of night. 
Lights gleamed here and there from cottage windows, and presently 
we reached the church, which stood out quiet and solitary, surrounded 
by its graves, where certainly the bodies of the dead rested in peace. 

The church was dimly outlined, for the night was intensely dark, 
and it was partly shrouded in mist. Beyond it the mountains rose all 
around in solemn gloom and majesty. Complete silence reigned 
everywhere ; we saw no one, and not even the flitting of a bat dis- 
turbed the air. 

‘© To-morrow morning it may all look very different,” said L., trying 
to keep to the narrow path in the muddy road; “but to-night we 
seem to have reached the earth’s cul-de-sac: have arrived at the end 
of all things and must turn back again. A long sojourn here would 
certainly be depressing—to any one except the irrepressible fisherman, 
who would gladly take up his quarters in the lower regions if he found 
there a lake well stocked with trout. For my part I don’t believe 
I shall ever have patience to take up ‘the gentle art of old Izaak.’ 
Here we are again at our inn, and every one seems to have gone to 
bed ; all is dark.” 

So it proved. The house was wrapped in silence, if not in slumber. 
They had thoughtfully left us a candle on the table in the porch, 
which shed a feeble glimmer around and served to guide our feet 
through the garden to our rooms, where, in spite of mists without 
and streaming walls within, we also were soon wrapped in sound 
slumbers. 

The night seemed to pass like a flash, and we awakened after what 
appeared five minutes’ sleep to a new world. 

It was nearly six o'clock, and sunshine was streaming in at the 
window, and there was no vestige of cloud in the sky. The change 
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was magical. Dripping trees and creeping mists without, and running 
walls within, had disappeared. The view from the. window of garden, 
valley, and distant mountain was glorious; and by this light our rooms, 
small and plain and bare enough in all truth, looked much less 
forbidding than they had looked last night. The air felt warm and 
delicious. 

L. rushed into my room enthusiastically to receive congratulations 
on his second-sight, and these duly administered, he went back to 
complete his toilet. 

When we went round to breakfast, the landlady was seated at the 
table in the hall posting up her accounts. She, too, spoke excellent 
English, and seemed altogether a superior person, almost as though 
she had at one time fulfilled a higher destiny. There was even a 
certain sadness in her expression, we thought, as of one who had been 
crossed in love. But I daresay it was all fancy, and nothing but her 
natural temperament. 

In the dining-room a waiting-maid supplied all our wants, and the 
old china fowl that sat upon the dish seemed to lay egg after egg with 
the greatest cheerfulness at L.’s bidding; the supply was apparently 
inexhaustible. 

No one else was stirring, and when breakfast was over and the bill 
was paid, and we went off with a very impressive farewell on the part 
of madame to L.—she was evidently not indifferent to the charms of 
6 feet 2—we left behind us a house still steeped in repose. 

As we looked back down the road, madame’s pleasant but some- 
what sad face was gazing after us. She made us a very polite and 
very graceful little curtsey, and was still bending when a sudden turn 
took us out of sight. 
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RS. JIM sat with her little bronze-slippered feet crossed upon 
M the low fender rail, and the firelight danced over her elaborate 
coiffure as she turned her head slowly upon the blue cushions of 
her lounge chair to look at the long, lazy figure of the man by her side. 
‘‘ Have you quite finished your tirade, Francis?” she said; “I’ve 
been listening very patiently, forbearing to ring for tea lest I should 
interrupt your line of thought. And so you find that there is no 
good in anything? Society is rotten, and love is a sham—friendship 
is obsolete—happiness impossible, &c., &c. Oh, I know it off by 
heart; we all come to acknowledge it by degrees, and then—we accept 
the inevitable and make the best of it.” 

‘¢Why won’t you help to restore my faith?” said Francis; ‘I believe 
you could do it.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t care to take the risk,” said Mrs. Jim, making a faint 
moue. ‘I don’t intend to marry again; I value my freedom too 
much to do anything so rash. You don’t wonder at my prudence, 
Francis, do you, when you remember the past?” 

Francis Leigh was silent, recalling those years of hopeless misery 
for the woman before him—years that might have been happy and 
glad, for her and for him, if he had not let her slip from his side in 
a foolish fit of pride and anger. 

She had waited a while for the explanation which never came, and 
then in a moment of pique had been mad enough to fling herself into 
the arms of a man like James Bullerford. He had been lord and 
master of her life for ten years—a short span, but long enough for him 
to crush out her girlhood and blight the flowers of faith and love in 
her heart—before he was called away (to use his own oft-repeated words) 
‘to join the rest of his sainted family in the kingdom of the blest.” 
Whether the “sainted family ” regarded his reunion with them as an 
acquisition to their midst is doubtful, but it is certain that the with- 
drawal of his presence was a distinct relief to those who remained below. 

‘Won't you take time to think it over, Marian?” asked Francis, 
after a minute or two, gliding back to the old subject. 

“No, thank you,” said Mrs. Jim decidedly, “I Aave thought it 
over, long before to-day, because I was quite sure you were going to 
ask me; no, it’s no use, my dear boy, you can’t bring back those 
spoiled years, and they have taken away from both of us something 
we can never get hold of again. When you marry, you must take a 
woman, not like myself who has found life a disappointment and a 
delusion, as you have done; you must seek some one who will be to 
you as antidote. Why confess it; you have not a single, bright, 
breezy thought in connection with anything in the world; you are 
steeped in cynicism; you make a boast of your morbid sentiments 
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concerning life and love ; you prate for ever of the mystery of sex and 
all the most modern theories upon the subject, until I am weary of 
the theme. I amsorry for you—lI really am—and I like you, Francis, 
too well perhaps to marry you now and disappoint you, or de dis- 
appointed, as the case might be; and then remember, if I marry again 
I lose more than half my fortune, and * | 

‘Many thanks,” said the man bitterly; “your love is most disin- 
terested.” 

“Qh no, indeed, it 1s not,” replied Mrs. Jim, ignoring the sarcasm ; 
“T really do enjoy my luxury now, and you can’t say I haven’t earned 
it. Oh, it’s delightful to be rich and free—one can’t deny it.” 

‘‘T am not a poor man, Marian,” urged Francis. 

“No, but Iam very expensive in my tastes, and terribly extrava- 
gant. When one has been reined in tight fora while, and then suddenly 
the curb is withdrawn, one does revelin a good spin. Just look at my 
tea gown; simple as a child’s frock, isn’t it? James would turn in his 
grave if he knew I had given fifteen guineas for it, but now I can 
please myself what I do, and I mean to be happy in my own way, and 
to get a little compensation for the past.” 

‘‘T cannot say you ever displayed very desperate unhappiness even 
in the dear departed James’s lifetime,” said Francis with some acrimony 
in his tone. ‘I fancy I suffered more in looking on, seeing what I 
had lost, and realising, when it was too late, what might have been. I 
suppose a woman accommodates herself more easily to circumstances ; 
you soon forgot—you were always gay ue 

“Gay! of course I was gay,” replied Mrs. Jim scornfully ; ‘* but what 
is gaiety ? It is just the drop-scene we let fall over our hearts to hide 
from the world what is behind. It is pretty enough to look upon if it 
Is artistically done, and as long as the curtain is down it doesn’t matter 
what struggle and confusion goes on at the back—the onlookers are 
none the wiser.” 

‘Then you Aave cared, Marian, after all, a little?” said Francis, 
bending forward. 

‘“‘T did care once very much, but that is over, and my mode of life 
and habits have grown so strong with me that I really don’t know how 
to dig out my true self. I have so encrusted it with artificiality, that 
when sometimes it peeps out unawares, it almost gives me a shock. 
Come, don’t let us talk any more of ourselves, it does no good. Do you 
know that I have a charming girl living with me at present ? Stay—you 
are not to be too interested ; she is already appropriated, I believe.” 

‘Who is it?” asked Francis indifferently, turning his moody face 
towards his companion. “TI thought I heard a voice I did not know 
in the garden, as I came through.” 

‘‘Tt is my niece, the daughter of my eldest brother,” answered Mrs. 
Jim; “he has had an awful break-down in business and health, and 
the whole family are suddenly plunged into very low water. Gladys 
has come to make her home with me till her lover can afford to 
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marry her; he is an artist, and a dreamer, so she will probably make 
me a long visit. Most likely she will end by marrying some one 
entirely different, possessed of greater worldly wealth, and leaving him 
in the lurch, but mous verrons. They have been spending to-day 
together, and doubtlessly exchanging vows of eternal fidelity, which 
seldom endure for a year.” 

“ How good of you to burden yourself with her!” said Francis. 

‘Qh, she doesn’t interfere with me in the least, or I shouldn’t,” 
admitted Mrs. Jim candidly. ‘Come with me, Francis, I want to 
show you a magnificent orchid my gardener has just secured.” 

They strolled through into the dimly-lighted conservatory, heavy with 
the scent of flowers growing in profusion on every hand, and stood 
silently together for a moment. Suddenly they became aware of the 
presence of two others close beside them, screened by a gigantic 
palm out of sight, but within hearing. Before they could make any 
movement a voice fell upon their ears, intense in its earnestness, and 
unmistakable in its unfeigned truth. 

‘“‘ Gladys, tell me again nothing here will tempt you to forget me? 
I am working for you day and night, thinking and dreaming of you, 
beloved, every hour, every moment; you will be faithful—you will not 
forget?” And the girl’s answer came low and steadfast. 

‘““ How can I forget, when everything in the world speaks of you, 
and only you? When I wake in the morning, and open my window, 
I hear the birds singing to each other, and my heart calls out for you. 
I feel stifled and overpowered here in this atmosphere of luxury and 
grandeur, and I often escape from it all, and wander down into the 
woods. And there, I hear the trees whispering together, and they 
always speak of you; I look up, and see them interlacing their boughs 
above me, and then I realise how lonely I am without you. Do you 
know,” went on the tender, dreamy voice, “ when I was a child, I used 
to wonder and wonder how fair heaven might be, and I could never 
conjure up a picture beautiful enough to satisfy my heart, but now— 
I do not wonder any longer, because since God gave us to each other, 
to love, I feel for us heaven has begun already.” 

‘‘Come away quietly, Francis, before they hear us,” whispered Mrs. 
Jim in a voice unlike her own; “this is something beyond our 
understanding.” 

They slipped back noiselessly into the drawing-room, and as Mrs. Jim 
bent to rearrange the glowing fire, the blaze suddenly flickered up, and 
Francis could see how skilfully pencilled were her eyebrows and long 
lashes, but the tears in the bright, dark eyes raised to his were quite real. 

Mrs. Jim became aware of their intrusion herself, blinked them 
away, and laughed with her accustomed blitheness. ‘ Ring the bell 
at once, Francis, for the lamps and tea,” she said in her sprightliest 
manner; “I am positively dying for a cup, and yes, I really think my 
Spirits require cheering a little, so if you like you may secure a box 
for the opera to-night.” Jessie E. ENGLISH. 
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ERTAINLY,” said Emilio, with a little flutter of his hand, “it. 
C is all a question of temperament. For myself, I would not 
willingly leave the shadow of St. Mark. Piazza, here, is my 
library, wherein I read the faces of men—and women. When (as is 
my hope) it shall be roofed in with glass, there will be no more perfect 
study in the world. You, no doubt, will be horrified at my imper- 
tinence. You cannot appreciate our modern Italian spirit; a practical 
scheme for draining the canals, and the installation of a system of 
electric traction, would evoke in you no answering enthusiasm. You 
have the colder nature of the North. Well, you require a quiet spot 
for study, remote from the bustle of the city; preferably in some 
worm-eaten palace. I will see what I can do for you. Oh! these 
old palaces! when shall I—Behold the man for us!” he broke off 
suddenly, pointing to a neighbouring table. 

Following the direction of his hand my eyes lighted on a little mild 
old gentleman, of scrupulous neatness, with a close-trimmed white 
moustache, who sat and sipped his vermouth alone. Emilio had left 
his seat, and approached him with elaborate salutation. The old man’s 
face lightened beautifully with a smile; then fell grave again as they 
conversed. Presently Emilio returned and sat down at my side. 

“Behold!” said he, in his jaunty way, “your desire in a fair way 
to be accomplished. My old friend yonder will, for a small considera- 
tion, receive you in his house, which is in a truly-retired quarter. 
Presence of the Devil! I would not spend a week there for the 
treasury of St. Mark; but that is your affair. The palace itself is, 
I should say, sufficiently old and dilapidated to please you. The 
inhabitants, my friend and his daughter, and no doubt a goodly com- 
pany of rats and spiders. If you like, he will take you there at once ; 
and, if you approve the place, you can send to your hotel for your 
belongings. Remember, you have craved seclusion, therefore do not 
complain if I have meted you a full measure. Shall I present you?” 

I assented ; and as we rose, Emilio laid his hand upon my arm. 

‘‘T have all confidence in your respect for greatness in decay,” he 
said seriously. 

I reassured him, and, without more ado, he made me known to the 
old gentleman, who received me with a gentle courtesy very fine and 
winning. He bore an historic name, once enrolled in the Golden 
Book: for the present purpose let it be Angelo Badoer. 

My future host proposed that we should go at once to see his house. 
Nothing could induce Emilio to leave his beloved Piazza: accordingly, 
Signor Badoer and I set out in company to thread the lanes leading 
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towards the western quarter of the city. My companion spoke little, 
not so much—as I presently discovered—from reserve, as from an 
exceeding barrenness of ideas. We passed a greengrocer’s, and he 
became for a moment eloquent upon the price of vegetables. We 
crossed the iron bridge, and he praised that hideous structure, which 
is like a sword in the heart of every lover of Venice. His conversa- 
tion had no flow: it spirted like intermittent jets from a feeble foun- 
tain of the commonplace. The way was long and my conductor's 
gait slow, and I was becoming heartily sick of his society, when we 
emerged from a labyrinth of squalid lanes upon a neglected campo. 
The little square was unspeakably desolate: grass sprouted in the 
cracks between the paving stones. Decrepid houses huddled round 
it like withered crones about a morsel of fire. I judged that we must 
be somewhere in the district between the Docks and the Tolentini, 
and this I found to be the case. 

“There, Signor,” said the old man, pointing to the largest of these 
ramshackle edifices, “is my house. I make you most heartily 
welcome.” 

He spoke, I thought, with a certain grave pride, that did not acknow- 
ledge the shabbiness of his abode; and, tugging at a rusty handle, let 
loose a jangle of discordant echoes within. There was a light step 
on the flags, and the door was opened by a girl, who spoke with the 
old gentleman, and then stood back in the gloom of the archway to 
let us pass. I could see nothing of her save that she was taller than 
is the wont of Venetian women. 

The entrance gave upon a courtyard—a tank of shadow—enclosed 
within four or five storeys of building. Here and there a Gothic window, 
or a coat of arms in stone on the walls, attested their antiquity. 
But some Badoer of the eighteenth century had begun a scheme of 
decoration in the taste of that enlightened epoch, and, as a preliminary, 
had covered the whole with stucco. The decoration had progressed 
no farther than a few abominable masks when poverty or distaste or 
death cut short the work; and now the plaster flaked off in patches 
and crumbled on the slabs of the pavement. The setting sun struck 
on the upper part of the opposite wall, and lit up its ugliness: the 
whole aspect of the court was as dismal as a madhouse. In one corner 
a flight of steps with marble balustrade led to the first floor; a rotting 
gate closed the great main entrance, giving, I supposed, on a canal; 
and in the centre of the pavement stood the well-head, carved with 
figures in the style of the Renaissance. It was executed with more 
than ordinary skill, and the design at once took hold upon my fancy. 
Round about the well went a dance of cupids, alternating and hand 
and hand with skeletons—a fantastic allegory of Love and Death. 

While I was staring round the court the girl had passed us, and 
stood leaning against the well. My eyes, wearied with so much that 
was hideous, fell upon her with a thrill of pleasure. In that shadowy 
place she gave the impression of a dim, mellow old picture. She 
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glowed out of the sombre background like some robust and splendid 
woman on a canvas of Pordenone. I had believed the type to be 
extinct in Venice; and I forgot my manners in the contemplation of 
the woman as she leant against the well-head—the two notes of beauty 
that emphasised the dreariness of the Ca’ Badoer. 

“If it please the Signor,” said my host at my elbow, “ my daughter 
Marina will show him his apartments.” The girl bowed to me upon 
this informal introduction, and led the way up the steps, and along 
a dismal empty corridor. She stopped presently, and throwing open 
a door on either hand disclosed two clean, bare rooms—one a sitting- 
room looking on a narrow canal, the other a bedroom with a window 
on the court. 
| “ These are the rooms,” she said. ‘ Perhaps the Signor will be so 

amiable as to discuss all matters of business with me. For my father 
it is, of course, impossible.” 

I was indeed to find that she was manager, provider, and financier 
of the household. For her father it was, as she said, impossible. He 
and she alike would have recoiled from the idea that the head of the 
Ca’ Badoer should abase himself to discuss questions of payment with. 
_his lodger, or to concern himself with the daily exigencies of their 
narrow finance. For a woman, although a Badoer, it was different. Under 
the stress of necessity she might do these things. In all my acquaint- 
ance with the father, I never knew him occupy himself save in the 
daily walk to his café; I hardly exchanged ten words with him save on 
the subject of the weather. He drifted backwards and forwards from 
his house to the Piazza, an urbane nonentity. Marina stitched and 
brushed at his slender wardrobe, replenished his shallow purse, took 
the cares of their life upon her shoulders, that the last head of the 
great house of Badoer might exist, as became him, like the lilies of the 
field. 

The time passed quietly in my new lodging, and I made great 
strides with my work. I encountered my hosts only at meal times, 
when I was treated as an honoured guest. Such conversation as there 
was passed almost entirely between myself and Marina. She was not 
unintelligent, and, for a woman of her nation, well read; but an intense 
reserve seemed to weigh upon her speech. Her eyes scarcely left her 
father, upon whose every word she waited sedul6usly, The interests 
of both father and daughter seemed to centre solely on the former. 
He was the last of the Badoeri; for these two, it seemed, there existed 
no other race in the world. 

In the social aspect, as may be imagined, my life was dull enough ; 
and, after about a fortnight, I welcomed the advent of another guest. 
This was the mate of a steamer trading from Zara, who, I found, 
lodged at the Ca’ Badoer when he came to Venice. He was a young 
Dalmatian, by name Stefano Barich, with a bold and merry eye. 
During the few days of his stay the whole complexion of our table was 
changed. He talked freely, with an inextinguishable vivacity ; even 
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the old man seemed to take an interest in his stories, which, indeed, 
displayed the marks of a lively imagination. Upon myself his society 
produced an agreeable elation, like a glass of champagne; to poor 
Marina he must have seemed some Dnilliant visitor from a happier 
world. 

I never knew how in the first instance he came to lodge at the Ca’ 
Badoer ; the reason of his repeated visits was patent to any one less 
stupid or self-centred than the master of the house. Marina’s shy 
and happy manner when Stefano was there told her part of the story. 
So, I thought, here is a very pretty romance blossoming in the midst 
of this old husk of rottenness. 

I was at my books all day, the old man at his café, so that there 
was no restraint upon the intercourse of the lovers. Occasionally I 
would come upon them together in the court, when Marina would be 
prettily confused, Stefano proud and radiant. He made no conceal- 
ment of his sentiments, from me at any rate; indeed, on his second 
visit after my arrival, he suddenly unburdened himself to me, and 
asked my opinion of his chances. It seemed that his worldly prospects 
were bright. He had a little property near Zara, an interest in the 
ship of which he was mate, and was in a fair way to become captain. 
One thing was necessary for him—Marina to be mistress of his house, 
and behold! the perfect life. 

I shook my head. ‘ What does Marina say?” said I. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Ah, Signor!” he answered, “you 
know what they always say.” (I disclaimed the knowledge, being an 
old bachelor.) ‘ There is her father. I say he shall come with us; 
but that she says he will never do, However, we shall see. What 
does the Signor think ?” 

I liked the young fellow: he had been frank with me, it was the 
duty of a friend to be frank with him. 

‘‘ Signor Barich,” I said, ‘“‘ you forget the Ca’ Badoer.” 

‘‘Qh! the old rats’ nest!” he cried. ‘It is from that dungeon that 
I would rescue Marina.” 

“It is a great house,” I said, seeing that he did not perceive my 
drift. 

He flushed a little. “I take the Signor’s meaning; but my family 
were great in Zara before the first pile was driven in Venice.” 

I am sure Stefano would have traced his ancestry to Noah if 
necessary. " 

‘ Well,” I said, “I can but counsel hope and wish you all success.” 

“T thank the Signor,” he answered cheerfully. “I will strive to 
deserve it.” And with that ended our talk. It was the last time I 
had speech with him. 

This was upon a Thursday evening; his ship was to sail at daylight 
on the Saturday. As I lay awake in bed on the Friday morning, I 
heard drowsily the sound of voices in the courtyard. Presently I 
made out the voice of Stefano, earnest and voluble; its rapid flow 
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soothed me like a brook towards a second slumber, when, suddenly, 
a little choking scream, as of one in a fit, cut short the current of the 
talk. I was wide awake upon the instant, and springing from my 
bed, looked into the court. 

The morning sun lit up the bleak upper storeys, but shadow stag- 
nated as always at the bottom. Upon the hither side of the well, his 
back to me, leant Stefano, in an attitude of strenuous pleading; on 
the farther side stood old Angelo Badoer. His hands rested upon the 
well-head ; his body appeared rigid; and his eyes stared wide before 
him in a blank and intolerable amazement. In the dim green shadow 
his white face and hair looked like a marble head of Panic, that had 

grown discoloured in a corner of some damp, neglected garden. 
' Stefano had ceased at the sound of that piteous ejaculation. 

‘Are you ill, Signor?” he asked. 

The old man seemed to articulate with difficulty. “I do not 
understand,” he said very slowly. It seemed as though his feeble 
intellect strove to grasp the inconceivable. 

Stefano was silent for a space. Then he spoke, very distinctly and 
deliberately— 

‘Signor Badoer, I have the honour to ask for your daughter in 
marriage.” 

There was no reply. The white mask continued to stare at him 
without the twitching of a muscle., 

Stefano shifted his position by the well, and spoke again. 

“You may think, Signor,” he said, ‘that this is presumption on 
my part, being but a stranger, and the mate of a merchantman. But, 
indeed, it is not so. My family was great in Zara : 

Upon the word, the old man seemed suddenly to flame from death 
into life. The pale face flushed dark with fury, the corded veins stood 
out upon his temples, his hands gripped the coping of the well-head. 
He spoke in a hoarse, muffled voice, each word seeming uprooted from 
his heart by a supreme and seismic anger. 

“You have said it,” he cried, craning forward towards the other 
across the well. ‘ You have said it. That I should live to hear, 
in my own house, a daughter of the Badoer asked in marriage by a 
Schiavone! Listen, dog of a slave! We of the Badoer made your 
fathers dig for us, row our galleys for us, cut wood for us in their 
country, which was our country. And the son of the slaves would ally 
his blood with the Badoer! ‘Truly we are fallen, we Badoer, and I am 
an old man; but——_” 

Stefano had shrunk back at first from what seemed a resurrection, 
the reanimation of a corpse. The sudden fury of this faint, colourless 
shadow of mankind was terrible. But with the insult Stefano in turn 
was stung to anger. He seemed to lose all control over himself, and 
to shake with rage like a leaf in the wind. 

“That is enough!” he screamed. ‘That is enough, old canal-rat! 
You rely upon your age to protect you. You do well. But hear me 
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swear this: by St. George and St. Trifonio I will carry off my wife in 
spite of you or all the Badoer, dead or alive.” He snapped his fingers 
under the other’s nose. 

The old man staggered backwards, as I thought, the subject of some 
seizure, and I was about to intervene, when he suddenly straightened 
himself on his feet, and relapsed into his ordinary composure. The 
transition was so rapid, so unexpected, that the scene I had just 
witnessed seemed incredible. The frost of stony astonishment, the 
tempest of impotent rage had swept over him in a few moments, and 
wrought no change in that bland, insignificant exterior. Stefano’s wrath 
had cooled evidently also at the phenomenon. 

The old man bowed stiffly to the young one. He spoke in a low 
gentle voice, purged of every trace of anger. 

‘“‘T think, Signor,” he said, ‘we both forget the relation in which we 
stand—lI the host, and you the guest. Let us, if you please, postpone 
the discussion to a more fitting opportunity.” 

Stefano bowed ceremoniously and passed out at the gate. The old 
gentleman shuffled feebly up the steps and into the house. 

Here, then, was an enigma. I was prepared to hear that this 
seemingly witless old man held an exaggerated opinion of the greatness 
of his family; for such a display of concentrated fury in so fragile a 
vessel I was not., But the most astonishing circumstance was his 
sudden return to his usual urbanity. It disclosed a self-control pecu- 
liarly disconcerting—the self-control of a piece of machinery. The 
most violent emotion had no more lasting effect upon this creature 
than a jet of steam upon a piston. Then, again, his implied willing- 
ness to discuss the question further—it could not be possible, after 
what had passed between the two. Could it be the relenting of a. 
weak intelligence? No. That sort of mind balances long and pain- 
fully upon the turning-point. Besides, the mechanism which I had 
just seen in action could have no bowels for relenting. At any rate 
it seemed to me that, whatever might be the explanation, what I had 
seen augured ill for the affairs of Stefano and Marina. 

At the midday meal the old man was mild and silent as_ usual. 
Stefano did not appear, fearing, perhaps, the awkwardness of the 
meeting. To Marina’s inquiries we pleaded ignorance. She evidently 
had no knowledge of the quarrel between Stefano and her father ; 
and, to all appearance, the memory of it was effaced from the mind 
of the latter. He seemed as peaceful and unruffled as the surface 
of the lagoon. 

In the afternoon, while strolling in the neighbourhood of the docks, 
my eye was caught by a figure that came out of one of those shops 
where are sold ship’s stores, rope and the like. Ata distance it seemed 
in a way familiar to me, and yet I could not identify it. The man 
turned presently into a narrow lane, and, as he was lost to sight, it 
flashed upon me that it was Angelo Badoer, but walking with so 
vigorous a step that I had not at first recognised him. I noticed 
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that he carried a bulky parcel under his arm. I was surprised at the 
time, but the matter slipped out of my memory. 

At dinner, we were the same party of three; but Marina made no 
inquiries for the absentee. She had been crying, and I could see 
by the looks of fear that she cast at her father that she must have had 
the story from Stefano. To my surprise, towards the end of the meal,. 
the old man suddenly broke silence with the announcement that he had 
seen Signor Barich in the afternoon, who had asked him to express his 
sorrow that his business would prevent him coming to dinner, and to 
convey his farewells to Marina and myself. Marina said nothing, and 
I murmured seme commonplaces of regret; and after dinner the old 
gentleman took his hat, saying that he was to meet a friend at the café. 

It must, as I should judge, have been about midnight, when, 
happening to awake, I heard low voices in the courtyard. Being full 
of sleep, the improbability of robbers in that house did not occur to 
me, and I jumped out of bed with the idea of catching the thieves ; 
when, in the gloom, I recognised Old Badoer and Stefano, apparently 
in the most amicable conversation. As I looked out, I heard the old 
man say, ‘Hush! we must not wake Marina!” and, laying his hand 
affectionately on Stefano’s shoulder, he led him up the stairs and into 
the house. The action was so friendly, that I could not but believe 
that he had repented of his words of the morning ; and, by this secrecy, 
was perhaps to impose some test upon the devotion of the lovers. I 
put myself to sleep again with imaginings of their happiness. 

The cold light of dawn overflowed into the dark court when I 
awoke again very suddenly and painfully. There still rang in my ears 
the most hideous moaning wail, which seemed to have issued from the 
floor of the courtyard, and to have torn me shuddering from my sleep. 
I could hardly be mistaken—so piercing a sound could be no legacy 
of nightmare, no imagining of unwholesome slumber. Half doubting 
still, I looked out of the window, and saw at once, in Marina’s horror- 
stricken face at an opposite window, the confirmation of my belief. 

‘Did you hear it, Signor?” she cried. 

‘‘ Ves,” I said, ‘it seemed to come from the courtyard.” 

‘‘ From the well,” she answered with a shiver. 

The girl’s terror and the strangeness of the sound infected me with 
superstitious fear; but I felt the need of reassuring her, and fortu- 
nately an explanation occurred to me. 

“Tt is some steamer at the docks,” I said. The idea at least 
reassured myself. Just then I caught sight of the father at another 
window. His face was drawn and set in a stony stare, as I had seen 
it yesterday morning. 

‘‘ Assuredly,” he said very slowly, pausing as for breath between 
each word, “ it—is—some—steamer—at—the—docks.” 

Marina did not hear him; her eyes were fixed upon the well. 

‘‘ Stefano’s ship sails at daylight,” she said. ‘But the sound was 
from the well.” 
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The father turned upon her in a childish anger. 

“It was not!” he piped shrilly. ‘ And this is not the hour for my 
daughter to speak with a stranger in the court.” With that he 
slammed-to his window, and it seemed best for me to do the same. 

It was tolerably plain, I thought, that he did not accept my 
suggestion of the steamer; and equally clear, from his agonised ex- 
pression, that he held in his mind some less comfortable hypothesis. 
Could it be that we had happened upon a skeleton of the Badoer 
cupboard—some haunting ot the old house, unknown even to the 
daughter? If that were so, I hoped to lay the ghost by the simple 
explanation of a steamship’s whistle, This solution seemed more and 
more probable as daylight broadened ; and I fell again calmly to my 
disturbed slumbers. 

On the morrow the household resumed its usual routine. I forgot, 
in my work, the terror of the night; and as there was no recurrence 
of the fearful sound, I had no opportunity of verifying my theory. 
Marina, indeed, was silent and preoccupied ; a circumstance which I 
attributed in part to the fright she had experienced, but more to the 
absence of her lover, and what he had told her of his interview with 
her father. I was somewhat surprised that my host made no reference 
to his midnight meeting with Stefano; but he was never communica- 
tive, and I reflected that in this case his silence might be connected 
with the test imposed upon his daughter and son-in-law elect. So it 
came about that the matter passed out of my mind until, on the 
Saturday following, I was awakened upon the break of day by the 
same appalling sound I had heard a week ago, 

The theory of a steamer’s siren was of small import to me now. 
The sound surged upwards and filled the darkness of the courtyard 
like the welling up of a fountain. It echoed and reverberated between 
the walls like a cry along a vaulted passage. There was a quality in 
it human, horrible, agonised beyond expression. If this were the 
siren of a steamer, it was, indeed, a strange effect of acoustics. No 
steamer that ever sailed the sea gave forth so hideous a sound. 

I crept fearfully to the window and looked out. The morning 
twilight gloomed in the court; and, from the opposite window, 
Marina’s face stared, like a stone Medusa, at the black aperture of 
the well. I must have watched her for fully five minutes, when she 
passed her hand over her eyes, and disappeared into her room. Her 
father made no sign of having heard. 

As I have said, my theory of the steamer’s whistle was rudely 
shaken; nor, with the return of daylight, did it recommend itself to 
me. It was at the well that the girl stared spell-bound ; from the well 
had come that wail of anguish that filled the old house with horror. 

Another week passed, and upon the Saturday morning the terrible 
sound recurred, Marina faded and drooped before my eyes like an 
unwatered lily in the sun. The father did not seem to see it; and 
at times I was minded to speak to him, and ask the reason of this 
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thing which blighted his daughter’s life. That he knew something of 
it I was sure, but that he would tell me I doubted; and when I 
looked at him, the idea seemed more hopeless than interrogating a 
child. I determined to explore the house for myself. 

I set out along the passage upon which my room opened, and 
passing the entrance to the court, turned to the left into another 
passage. It seemed that the corridor ran round the four sides of the 
quadrangle. This portion into which I was now come was all in 
darkness, being without windows, and the doors on each side of it 
close shut. As I groped forwards in the gloom, my foot stumbled 
over an object on the floor. I stooped, and felt-a coiled mass of rope 
and woodwork ; and carrying it back to where the light filtered in from 
the entrance, saw it to be a new rope-ladder, such as is used upon the 
sides of ships. 

It was no business of mine; but I stood there wondering what they 
could want with such a thing in that house; and, as I stood, old 
Badoer came softly out of the dark behind me. 

‘The Signor desires ?” said he. 

‘“ Nothing, Signor,” I replied in some confusion. 

‘The Signor’s rooms are that way,” he answered, indicating the 
direction with his hand. ‘ Permit me to disembarrass him of my 
rope-ladder, which I fear incommodes him.” And with a bow of 
dismissal, he shuffled back into the darkness. 

I felt the rebuke well merited ; I had been spying in the house that 
sheltered me, and had been told of my offence pretty plainly. But— 
I turned it over and over in my mind—what use had that old gentle- 
man for a rope-ladder ? 

Marina grew each day more silent and depressed. I no longer 
heard her singing in the house. She went listlessly about her affairs ; 
and I often found her moping in the courtyard. The well seemed to 
exercise upon her a fearful attraction; she spent hours leaning upon 
the coping, and staring into the dark hollow, as if watching for a revela- 
tion of the mystery. Melancholy held her with an unrelaxing grip. 

In the fourth week from Stefano’s disappearance I encountered a 
stranger in the courtyard, who was obviously a seaman, ill at ease in 
his shore-going clothes. He asked for Signor Badoer; and, upon the 
moment, Marina and her father came down the stairs. The sailor 
blundered at once into his story, speaking in a rough patois. It 
appeared that he was the master of the Lussin, Stefano’s ship. Upon 
their last departure from Venice his mate had not appeared. He, 
supposing that Stefano had missed the ship—he had done so himself 
before now, he said, with a foolish chuckle—had expected him by 
every ship from Venice. Ah well! Stefano had not appeared, there- 
fore he came to Signor Badoer, with whom Stefano had lodged, to 
know if he had any news of his mate. The fellow’s manner told as 
plainly as could be that no news to him was good news; he had no 
wish to be superseded in his command. 
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Signor Badoer was for once communicative. Certainly he had seen 
Signor Barich on the night of his disappearance. They had met at 
the café, and afterwards had come home together, that Signor Barich 
might take away his luggage. That would be about midnight. I 
corroborated the statement, having seen them from my window. The 
old man looked at me for a moment, I thought, with something like 
consternation; then, recovering himself, suggested that the Captain 
should apply to the police. He trusted that Signor Barich was not’ 
fallen into the canal, the poor little one. 

Marina kept silent throughout the interview; for all sign she gave 
of intelligence, she might have been deaf as a stone. The news of her 
lover’s disappearance affected her not at all; she seemed wrapped in a 
fatal and premature despair, as though from the hour of their parting 
she had counted him with the dead. Unless, indeed, she knew of his 
whereabouts? But the poor thing’s pale and woebegone face silenced 
that supposition. Melancholy was fallen upon her life like a .pall; 
madness threatened, if it had not already laid hold upon her. 

On the following day a police official arrived and received Signor 
Badoer’s and my statements. He was a monosyllabic person of 
imposing appearance, inspiring one with a confidence that his in- 
vestigations would be fruitless—as was indeed the case. 

As the days passed, each week bringing that recurrent horror, 
Marina sank deeper in the slough of melancholia. She was utterly 
silent, and even the mechanical intelligence necessary for her household 
duties began to fail. It was piteous to see the poor creature leaning 
constantly on the well-head, with dry, set eyes, unconscious of any- 
thing but an overwhelming misery. The old man did not seem to see 
anything unusual. He had fallen again into his old silent, self-centred 
habits; he made no allusion to the disappearance of Stefano, and it 
seemed that the matter was gone completely from his mind. 

The girl’s case was indeed become deplorable. Father and daughter 
seemed utterly alone in the world; but it hardly seemed fitting that I, 
a stranger, should point out to the old man his daughter’s malady. I 
had, however, resolved on doing so, when one day Signor Badoer asked 
to speak with me privately. I had no doubt remarked, he said, the 
affliction that had fallen upon his daughter, which would, he feared, 
prevent her carrying on the household as heretofore. Under the 
circumstances, with much regret, he must ask me to seek a lodging 
elsewhere. 

My heart was wrung with pity for these lonely helpless people; and 
I earnestly offered him whatever assistance might be in my power. The 
old man shook his head sadly. 

“‘T thank the Signor,” he said, “but we need nothing but to be left 
with our sorrow.” 

There was no more to be said. Accordingly I made arrangements 
to remove at once to an hotel; and soon afterwards, being called away 
from Venice, father and daughter passed entirely out of my life. 
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I did not return to Venice for some three years; and during that 
time a hundred activities kept my thoughts from the tragedy of the 
Ca’ Badoer. On the second day of my return (a Saturday, by the 
way) I had wandered in my gondola outside the Giudecca, and we 
were just turning into the Canale di Fusina, when I perceived a small 
steamer making seawards from the docks. Her siren shrieked to 
some market-boats that were scattered in the channel. As she neared 
us I saw that she flew the Austrian ensign, and read upon her bow 
the name Lussin. 

The sight of Stefano’s ship brought back to my mind the mystery 
of his disappearance, and the desire to know the solution of it, and 
the fate of the father and daughter. .I turned to my gondolier, and 
asked if he knew the Palazzo Badoer. 

Certainly he did. It was there his cousin lived—a gondolier like 
himself. The Signor looked surprised—ah, perhaps he had known 
the Badoeri? The house was now let in tenements, and the ancient 
family was no more. The old man had left Venice, disappeared no 
one knew whither; as for his daughter, the poor little one—he pointed 
to S. Clemente, where the gaunt asylum stands upon the Isle, and the 
cries of the mad women float out upon the lagoon. Here was an 
ending for that great house; the last.of its women among the pauper 
lunatics, its last head, a frail old wreck, lost somewhere in the ocean 
of the world. A great sadness held me as my gondola grated against 
the steps of the Ca’ Badoer, for nowadays the main entrance stood 
open to the coming and going of many feet. 

My gondolier disappeared into the court, and presently returned 
with his cousin, who was pressing that I should drink a bottle of wine 
with him. I accepted readily enough in the hope of hearing more of 
the fate of the late occupants of the house. And now I tapped a 
fount of information in the person of my host’s wife, who, on hearing 
that I had been a friend of the family, received me with enthusiasm. 

And had I indeed known the Badoeri, she said—the poor little mad 
one and the old man accursed, and the young stranger who was 
murdered? And had I heard the spirit of the murdered man shriek- 
ing for vengeance? 

I told her of the terrible sound that recurred week by week. She 
turned in triumph to her husband. 

‘You hear, Tonio Ponte?” she said. ‘ Perhaps even now you will 
say that it was the steamers at the docks?” 

The man smiled sceptically. ‘Indeed I do, Zianetta Fasan,” he 
replied, ‘‘ for neither you, nor the priests, nor even the Signor here will 
make me believe that dead men cry aloud. But he has not yet heard 
the story.” 

It appeared that soon after my leaving the Ca’ Badoer, Marina, 
whose melancholy developed (as I foresaw) into madness, was taken 
to S. Clemente; and thereupon her father, being now entirely alone, 
sold the house and left Venice, wandering out into the world a 
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pathetic and hopeless figure. He had not since been heard of. For 
some time the place had stood empty. An evil reputation attached 
to it, for somehow the report got about of an -unearthly wailing— 
doubtless of some devil—which filled the house now and again, and 
made it accursed. About a year ago, however, a speculator had bought 
it for a song, with the intention of letting it in tenements. He had 
made little alteration in the shabby old building, save to remove the 
well-head for sale, and fill in the well, which was already half-choked. 
While engaged on this the workmen found, at about twenty feet from 
the surface, a little chamber or hollow in the wall .concealed from the 
top by a projection of the stonework. In this they discovered the 
skeleton of a man, and some mggal buttons with an anchor upon them, 
such as are worn by officers of merchantmen. This, said my informant, 
was without doubt the body of Stefano Barich. 

‘And how,” said the husband, ‘did the body come there? Will 
your murderers have flown down with it?” 

His wife looked at him contemptuously. ‘And how, pray,” she 
said, “did the workmen come there unless by a rope-ladder, as any 
fool might know.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders; but the words brought home a 
horrible certainty to my mind. I recollected in a flash the vision of 
old Badoer at the rope shop, and the ladder I had stumbled upon in 
the dark passage. It was plain that the old man had made away with 
Stefano. The latter’s threat to carry off Marina had been his 
sentence of death. He had touched the one spring that moved the 
old dotard, and moved him to terrible purpose. Rather than this 
dishonour to his race should be done, Angelo Badoer had laid violent 
hands upon his passion and subdued it; had made a pretence to his 
victim of favouring his suit; had brought him home with a devilish 
travesty of hospitality, and there put him to death in some secret 
manner—probably by poison. All this I could understand; I had 
seen him curb his rage with sudden and appalling resolution; I could 
imagine with what rank luxuriance his one fixed idea had flourished 
in the vacant spaces of his brain. That it should have had such 
power over the bodily tissues as to enable that fragile old creature to 
descend the well carrying the dead man, passed belief. But to one 
who knew Angelo Badoer the mere notion of an accomplice was yet 
more incredible. 

“ And as for the wailing,” said the gondolier’s wife, as she brought 
her story to an end, “it is certain that it could not have come from 
the steamers, for it ceased after the poor little one’s body was buried.” 

‘“‘ For all that,” replied the sceptic, as he helped me to another glass 
of wine, “the filling up of the well may have had something to do 
with it.” GERALD YEO. 
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a newspaper correspondent, who had been with the British force, 

wrote home that every Matabele warrior who had been spoken 
to had the same story, namely, that they did not mind the rifle fire, 
for they had Martinis themselves and could reply, but what cowed 
them and prevented them from closing in on the laager was the fire 
of the Maxim gun, which they called the “ zi-go-go-go ”—a fairly 
expressive name. 

The Maxim gun, which has proved so useful an ally to the British 
on many African battlefields, is the latest development of an idea 
which originated with the first rude attempt at the construction of a 
revolver. The revolver and the machine gun are now very different 
weapons, but in the earlier days of their history it is difficult sometimes 
to tell to which kind of arm reference is made. 

The invention of repeating firearms is a subject of frequent ‘ilasion 
in seventeenth-century books. We read of pistols and muskets and 
arquebuses all being constructed with several barrels, on the principle 
of obtaining repeated discharges with only one loading; for in those 
days, as for long generations afterwards, it was the time spent in load- 
ing which heavily handicapped the effectiveness of firearms. Mr. 
Pepys has two references of this kind. On 3rd July 1662 he dined 
with the officers of the Ordnance, and after dinner the company in- 
spected “a gun to discharge seven times; the best of all devices that 
ever I saw, and very serviceable, and not a bawhble; for it is much 
approved of, and many thereof made.” And again on 4th March 
1664 he remarks: ‘* There were several people trying a new-fashion 
gun brought my Lord Peterborough this morning, to shoot off often, 
one after another, without trouble or danger.” Both these weapons 
were probably of the revolver of several-barrelled musket type. Such 
devices must have been fairly common. Samuel Butler, in his prose 
writings, alludes more than once to them. In his character of “A 
Swearer”’ he says that he discharges oaths “as fast as a gun, that will 
shoot nine times with one loading”; and again, in describing “An 
Haranguer,” he says, ‘‘ When you think he has done he falls on, and 
lets fly again, like a Gun that will discharge nine Times with one 
Loading.” 

There were several inventors, foreign as well as English, at work 
about the same time on repeating weapons. Letters-patent were 
granted by Louis XIII. of France to an armourer named Celthoff in 


N EARLY six years ago, soon after the close of the Matabele war, 
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1650 for the invention of muskets, arquebuses, and pistols which could 
be fired eight or ten times at one loading, and which were said to be 
no heavier nor longer, nor in any way less convenient than those which 
the soldiers were accustomed to handle. In an English news-sheet of 
a little later date, the Mercurius Politicus for the week ending 5th 
November 1657, there is information from Copenhagen, that the King 
of Denmark had ordered there his lifeguard of 160 dragoons, who 
were armed with “a sort of new invented Guns, which being but once 
charged, will discharge many times one after another.” This, ap- 
parently, was some kind of repeating carbine. 

In the arsenal at Vienna there is said to be a aching dated 1678, 
by which fifty muskets could be discharged in any direction or at any 
angle by the application of a single match. This seems to be the 
earliest approach on record to a machine gun as distinguished from a 
pistol or musket of the revolver type. Something similar was invented, 
but evidently in a very rough kind of way, a few years later in this 
country. Oldmixon, the early historian of the Stuarts, who wrote not 
long after the events he described, says, when referring to the intended 
defence of Bridgewater by the revolted Duke of Monmouth in July 
1685: ‘One Silver, an Inhabitant of the Place, Brother to Captain 
Silver, Master-Gunner of England, invented a machine, which would 
discharge many Barrels of Musquets at once. ‘These were to be 
play’d at several passes instead of Cannon; but the Noise of Great 
Guns, and the Terror of Bombs, soon oblig’d the Duke to concert 
other methods.” The reasons given for not using Silver’s machine are 
not very intelligible ; but the device itself was a distinct step forward in 
the evolution of the machine gun. 

The idea of welding a number of barrels together was the germ of 
what has since been so fully developed. Early in the eighteenth 
century the French army possessed guns of this kind. Among the 
cannon captured by Marlborough and the Allies at Ramillies in 1706, 
were several pieces described by an old French historian as made with 
three tubes, which could be discharged with one loading. A triple 
cannon of this kind, with three bell-mouthed barrels welded together, 
dating from the time of Louis XIV., is said to be preserved in the 
arsenal at Rochefort. The bell-mouth to each of the barrels was no 
doubt intended to scatter the grape or canister with which it might be 
charged. 

The first hint of any mechanical contrivance for the discharge of a 
many-barrelled gun is found in the “ Diary” of Narcissus Luttrell, 
under date 8th January 1689-90. He describes the preparations for 
the expedition to Ireland to meet the forces of James II. as proceeding 
vigorously. ‘The Tower,” he continues, “is ordered to gett ready 
15,000 new musquets, 5000 pikes. . . as also four of the new invented 
wheel engines, which discharge 150 musquet barrells at once, and 
turning the wheel as many more; they are very serviceable to guard 
a passe.” A gun which could discharge 300 balls at two turns, so 
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to speak, was not a weapon to be despised. It is surprising, indeed, 
that more is not known of this “ wheel engine.” 

The best-known name in connection with these early attempts at 
machine guns is that of James Puckle. He brought his invention 
before the public in the year of bubble undertakings, 1720; and a 
company was duly formed, called ‘“ Puckle’s Machine Company,” for. 
the manufacture and sale of the new invention “ for discharging round 
and square cannon-balls and bullets, and making a total revolution in 
the art of war.” A satirical print of the period called it 


“A rare invention to Destroy the Crowd 
Of Fools at home instead of Foes abroad. 
Fear not, my Friends, this Terrible Machine— 
They’re only wounded that have shares therein.” 


Mr. J. Eliot Hodgkin, a well-known collector, has placed on record 
a valuable description of Puckle’s machine, obtained from a very rare 
engraved broadside of about 1720, which is headed— 


‘A DEFENCE. 


Defending King George your Country and Lawes 

Is Defending Yourselves and Protestant Cause, 
Invented by Mr. James Puckle 

For Bridges, Breaches, Lines and Passes, 

Ships, Boats, Houses, and other Places.” 


“The engraving,” says Mr. Hodgkin, ‘shows a large revolver, or 
mitrailleuse, on a tripod, the breech of which is turned by hand and 
contains six chambers, the contents of which are discharged in turn 
through a single long barrel. The tripod possesses an _ elevating 
arrangement, and the piece can be swivelled in any desired direction. 
The part containing the chambers is removable at pleasure, and when 
one ‘sett’ had been discharged, a charged one was substituted. Onc 
set is depicted as intended for a ‘ship shooting Round Bullets against 
Christians’; a second is for one ‘shooting square Bullets against 
Turks.’ The machine was also devised to ‘discharge Granado 
Shells.’”” The careful provision of round shot for Christians and 
square for the infidel Turks is decidedly curious. Mr. James Puckle 
was evidently a thoughtful and considerate person. 

What became of the Company founded in 1720 we do not know. 
It probably came to grief, as the great majority of the companies 
founded in that year did. But the gun is heard of again two years 
later. In the Dasly Post of 16th March 1722, there was a notice that 
Mr. Puckle’s machine would be publicly discharged on Wednesday the 
25th March in the Artillery Ground, between the hours of 4 and 5 
in the afternoon; and in the London Journal of the 31st of the same 
month, it was recorded that the programme was duly carried out as 
advertised, that it was ‘reported for certain that one man discharged 
it 63 times in seven Minutes though all the time Raining ; and that it 
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throws off either one large or 16 Musket Bullets at every discharge 
with great force.” The machine, however, never seems to have come 
into use, or to have been adopted for practical military purposes. 

It is a long step from Mr. James Puckle to Dr. Gatling, the next 
name of any importance in this connection. Dr. Richard Jordan 
Gatling was born near Murfreesboro’, North Carolina, in September 
1818. His first inventions were of a peaceful kind—a steam-plough, 
and acotton-seed sowing machine, which proved very profitable. Then 
in 1861 he invented the revolving gun which has made his name so 
familiar on both sides of the Atlantic. Gatling guns were first used, 
though not very extensively, in the American Civil War of 1861-1865 ; 
and there were but very few of them in our own military service until 
the seventies were well advanced. In the meantime the Franco- 
German War had brought the mitrailleuse into notoriety. This weapon, 
however, which was so much vaunted by the French, did not by any 
means fulfil the expectations which had been formed regarding its 
powers of destruction. To the mitrailleuse and the Gatling have suc- 
ceeded the Nordenfeldt, the Gardner, Hotchkiss, and Maxim machine 
guns of terribly destructive power—veritable engines of death, of which 
the action has become more and more familiar in recent years. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


SONNET 


S mist along the verdant valley steals, 
And veils the view of fertile fields from sight— 
As gathering dark the moon’s soft ray conceals, 
And distant stars are lost in shades of night— 
As silent streams lie deep beneath the hill, 
Nor storms nor summer suns can set them free — 
As seed in earth lies buried cold and still— 
As buds unclose when there are none to see— 
So in the heart lie hidden, fold on fold, 
Thoughts deep and sweet, but never breathed—untold 
Even to those its pulses hold most dear. 
The depths are never sounded—none may know 
What hoards of treasure moulder there below; 
The doors are closed-—gates barred—as 1f in fear. 
C. E. MEETKERKF. 
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IlI. ST. JOHN’S 
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evidences of the past in all its institutions and customs. They, 

however, can hardly realise by a brief inspection how strongly 
the influence of antiquity is felt. New modes of thought and expres- 
sion constantly succeed one another, but the social life of the place 
goes on unchanged in its essence from one generation to another. The 
same pleasant mingling of study and recreation, the same sharpening of 
wits against each other, the same happy disregard for what the rest of 
the world may be thinking or doing, exists to day that existed three 
hundred years ago. While the growth of town life and the increased 
ease of communication have transformed the rest of England within a 
century, Oxford remains much the same as ever to the eye that can see 
clearly the essential characteristics of the place. 

These reflections have no special relation to St. John’s College, but 
it is only after gaining an apprehension of this common characteristic 
of the whole University that it is possible to proceed to discuss the 
environment of a particular College. Moreover, to one like the writer, 
who has been an exile for five years from the city of his affections, 
the subtler shades tend to grow dim, while the glamour of the whole 
takes firmer possession of the memory. If antiquity were the measure 
of rank in academical matters, then St. John’s College must be con- 
tented with a humble place among university foundations. The fabulous 
glories of University College, who rejoice to consider Alfred as their 
founder, are said to have scandalised an eminent historian by their 
incompatibility with historic truth. The annals of St. John’s could 
not have aroused his indignation from a similar cause. ‘The order 
of events in that College belongs to the strictly historic period, and 
though the members may covet at times the decent shroud of anti- 
quity, they may find consolation in the fact that their records are 
interrupted by no period of legend or myth. 

Many of the present buildings are anterior in point of time to the 
foundation of the College. From their first erection, however, they 
were devoted to piety and learning. Originally they formed part of a 
Bernardine house founded by Archbishop Chichele in 1437, as a place 
where the Cistercian scholars ‘“ might obtain humane and heavenly 
knowledge.” The first buildings consisted only of part of the present 
college front, which looks westward on St. Giles, and of a southern 
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wing running parallel to the buildings of Balliol. The Hall, which was 
built about 1502, and the Chapel, which was consecrated in 1530, form 





ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE: KING CHARLES’S WINDOW. 


a corresponding wing on the north side. Only nine years, however, 
after the consecration of the Chapel, disaster befell the monastery ; the 
serious differences which arose between Henry VIII. and the Pope 
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brought about the wholesale dissolution of the monasteries. The 
College erected “to the honour of the most glorious Virgin Mary and 
St. Bernard ” shared the common fate, and the only reminiscence of their 
patron saint left to the College was his statue, which still stands over 
the great gate of entrance. The lands, building, and revenues were 
bestowed on Wolsey’s gigantic foundation of Christ Church, which at 
that time quite overshadowed the rest of the University, and threatened © 
to absorb into itself at once the learning and the possessions of the other 
Colleges. In this undignified condition of dependence the embryo 
College remained for some sixteen years, until it was restored to an 
independent existence by private munificence. 

The founder of the College was a prosperous London citizen, Sir 
Thomas White, a member of the Worshipful Company of Merchant 
Taylors. In the year of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rebellion he had filled 
the office of Lord Mayor, and had valiantly rallied the citizens of 
London to the cause of Queen Mary. During his whole career he 
was a distinguished patron of learning. In the words of Joseph 
Taylor, the oldest College historian, after pouring over England a 
torrent of munificence, he resolved on the accomplishment of the 
worthiest among many things in which he deserved well of the State. 
In a dream he was directed to found a College hard by where three 
trunks grew from the root of a single elm. After diligent inquiry, he 
found the sign which he sought in Oxford, on the east side of St, Giles 
Street, and the tree which decided him to purchase the buildings of St. 
Bernard was still standing one hundred and fifty years later in the 
garden of the College President. 

In 1555 the College was refounded under letters patent of Philip 
and Mary, and was set apart for the study of the sciences of Sacred 
Theology, Philosophy, and Good Arts. It was dedicated to the praise 
and honour of God, of the Blessed Virgin Mary His Mother, and St. 
John the Baptist. The governing body of the new society consisted of 
a president and thirty graduate or non-graduate scholars. The regula- 
tion of College affairs, however, was soon confined to the seniors alone, 
although even at the time of Laud’s election there were traces of the 
existence of a wider franchise. Indeed, at the present day it is still a 
tradition among the non-graduate scholars that they, as well as the 
Fellows, ought to have a voice in College matters, and that they are 
debarred from their privileges by a shameful usurpation. Although 
. this belief seems destined to remain a shadow, it occasionally serves 
as a theme for undergraduate eloquence, and thus serves as solace for 
any temporary discontent among the junior-members of the foundation. 

From the time that Sir Thomas White completed the first quadrangle, 
no important additions were made to the College until near the middle 
of the seventeenth century. White impoverished himself by his charities, 
and on his death left the College poor. Moreover, from the earliest 
period of its history, St. John’s has showed itself pre-eminent, even in 
Oxford, as the home of lost causes. It has been in turn Roman 
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Catholic, Prelatical, Cavalier, Jacobite, and Evangelical (to say nothing 
of more recent enthusiasms), at a time when the principles it espoused 
were above all things unprofitable. In the sixteenth century it opposed 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of thé Queen, just as in the present century 
it resisted the passage of the Great Western Railway through Oxford, 
from a profound distrust of novelty and a real affection for the past. 
The results of this attitude in the time of Elizabeth were the depriva- 
tion of two Presidents for asserting the Pope’s supremacy, and the 
emigration of numerous Fellows of the Roman party. One of them, 
the brilliant Jesuit Edmond Campion, was hanged at Tyburn as a 
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conspirator. The time of trial did not end until well on in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century, when the College took the lead in 
the High Church reaction against Calvinist doctrines. 
With this revival William Laud is inseparably connected, and to him 
the College owes so much in connection with its revival that he is 
frequently styled the second founder. He was elected President in 
1611 after a bitter contest, in which feeling ran so high that the voting 
papers were snatched from the altar by one of the Fellows and torn to 
pieces. The dispute was referred to King James, who confirmed 
Laud’s election, sagely remarking that ‘the election was no further 
corrupt and partial than all elections are liable to be”; and those who 
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have read Mark Pattison’s reminiscences will agree that the royal 
opinion might be justified from subsequent university episodes. 

To Laud the College owed the completion of the inner quadrangle 
usually known as the Canterbury Building. The old Library on the 
south side had been finished in 1596, but the remaining three sides 
were Laud’s gift to the College. The first stone was laid in 1631 when 
. he was Bishop of Londan, and in 1636 after he had become Archbishop — 
of Canterbury; the completion of the quadrangle was celebrated by a 
royal inauguration. Charles I. inspected the new buildings on 29th 
April, and his two nephews, the Elector Palatine and Prince Rupert, 
were entered as members of the College. ‘The inner quadrangle has 
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long been considered one of the architectural glories of Oxford. For 
two centuries architects and historians have concurred in ascribing its 
design to Inigo Jones. The tradition may be well founded, but to the 
present no authoritative testimony in its favour has been adduced. 
The buildings are an example in their general outline of the revived 
Gothic style, which, according to Freeman, accompanied the revival of 
Catholic doctrine in the English Church. Two sides of the quadrangle 
are formed by colonnades decorated on a defined scheme to represent 
“True Religion” and “Sound Learning.” On the west are figures 
denoting Religion, Charity, Hope, Faith, Temperance, Fortitude, 
Justice, and Truth, while on the east are representations of Astronomy, 
Architecture, Music, Poetry, Mathematics, Philosophy, Rhetoric, Litera- 
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ture. The building is generally of stone taken from the quarries at 
the neighbouring village of Headington, the surface of which readily 
blackens and peels, giving an air of antiquity that is almost deceptive. 
The stone, however, is fairly durable. In proof of this it may be men- 
tioned that when in 1887 part of the parapet of the old Library fell 
during a heavy snowstorm, and other parts of the buildings were found 
in need of repair, Mr. J. J. Stevenson, the archjgect who carried out 
the restoration, was able to employ similar stone, which the restorer 
of All Saints’ Church in the city had removed from the building under 
the erroneous impression that it had become rotten. By a strict 
adhesion to the spirit of the original work—too rare among architects 
—RMr. Stevenson avoided the appearance of novelty which generally 
characterises ‘‘restored” buildings, while the employment of the 
seasoned stone from All Saints’ rendered the actual traces of the 
workmen almost imperceptible. 

The Canterbury quadrangle was the latest addition of importance to 
the College buildings until the present century. The chief erection 
in the eighteenth century was the President’s stables, built, according to 
Nicholas Amhurst, the bitter satirist of College shortcomings, because 
Dr. Delaune, the President, expected to marry a rich widow. When 
he was disappointed, they long lay unused. Although such an edifice 
was rather interesting than important, it was the only addition for very 
many years. As late as 1881, however, one side of a new quadrangle 
' was erected facing westward, between the President’s garden and St. 
Giles’s Street. The quadrangle is still unfinished, although the in- 
creasing number of undergraduates renders its completion more 
desirable every year. The open space between the new buildings and 
the chapel has been selected by tutorial prudence as the best place 
for bonfires on occasions of collegiate rejoicing, on account of its 
not being surrounded by buildings. The undergraduate, however, 
has ‘always shown a preference for the front quadrangle. He has 
one very sound reason for his choice—the front quadrangle con- 
tains the greatest number of inhabited rooms, whence it is easy to 
obtain fuel. 

Memories of the Stuart dynasty form so large a part of the traditions 
of St. John’s, that it is desirable to make some reference to them. A 
venerable college fable asserts that Charles I. resided during the siege 
of Oxford in a large suite of rooms to the north of Laud’s library. 
This is, however, utterly fictitious. After the famous visit of Charles 
in 1636 he had little connection with the College. The apartments 
which are generally known as King Charles’s rooms may possibly have 
been used as withdrawing chambers when the King opened the Library. 
Until recently their oak panels were painted yellow and blue; a return 
to comparative sanity has removed these adornments. But although 
Charles was not actually resident within its walls, there can be no doubt 
of the strenuous loyalty of the College, both during the Civil War and 
afterwards. The President and Fellows devoted the greater part of 
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the College plate to the royal cause. Modern gossip asserts that the 
remainder was secretly buried in the President’s garden at the time of 
the Commonwealth to preserve it from confiscation. The only pieces 
of plate now surviving of greater antiquity than the Civil War are some 
sacramental vessels of the sixteenth and early seventeenth century. In 
the war itself St. John’s bore no special part, the chief memorial of it 
being a cannon-ball from the besiegers’ batteries which lodged in the 
gateway tower. The greater part of the Fellows, as well as Dr. Baylie, 
the President, were expelled by the Parliamentary Visitors, only to return 
joyfully at the Restoration. In the time of the first and second 
Georges attachment to the Stuarts was equally strong. Dr. Delaune, 
the President, preached loyalty from the pulpit, thundering forth the 
words, ‘ Res/oreth all things,” so that none should doubt the restora- 
tion that he looked for; while another preacher gave out as his text, 
‘© James the Third and Eighth,” frequently reiterating it with evident 
zest. At the present day the King Charles Club holds the memory 
of the royal martyr in the highest respect, and when the day of 
assembly happens to fall on the fatal 30th of January, the portrait of 
Charles I., which hangs behind the President’s chair, is generally 
adorned with black hangings. 

Undergraduates’ reminiscences perhaps gather most thickly about 
the Chapel and Hall, the two common places of meeting during the 
day. The Hall, like those of other Colleges, contains numerous por- 
traits, including those of the founder, Laud, and Juxon. Over the 
chimney-piece is a painting in marble of St. John the Baptist, from 
Raphiel’s picture of St. John preaching, presented in 1759 by a Fellow 
on his return from a tour in Italy. On Shrove Tuesday the College 
fare is supplemented by capons and pancakes, the benefaction of Mrs. 
Holmes, wife of a former President. 

The Chapel is the resting-place of Laud, whose remains were re- 
moved there after the Restoration. There also is buried Bishop 
Juxon, who attended Charles on the scaffold, and to whom was 
addressed that monarch’s ‘“* Remember,” an injunction which has given 
rise to many ingenious conjectures, including Dumas’, that it referred 
to a caché of treasure buried at Newcastle. Five gaily-coloured figures, 
each over twelve feet high, representing St. John Baptist and the four 
Evangelists, used to decorate the east window of the chapel, but were 
replaced in 1890 by modern glass. It is in connection with this 
window that a tale is told which serves to perpetuate the ghostly 
traditions of the College. 

The eminent artist who designed the window was sitting in the Col- 
lege Library studying books for the purpose of verifying certain heraldic 
details which he desired to introduce into his work. He happened to 
look up from his reading: something made him think that some one 
was present—yet he knew that he was alone. He saw nothing, and 
his eyes fell on his book once more. 

Yet again, within a few minutes, he felt constrained to look up, 
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and towards the farther end of the long library. This time he had 
no room for doubt—a figure stood there beckoning to him. 

He put down his book and walked steadily towards the figure, 
which vanished as he reached it. 

The occurrence was startling; all the more so, because he had no 
difficulty in recognising the form and the habiliments he had seen as 
those associated with the martyred Laud, whose ghost, according to 
a dearly-cherished legend, haunts this very gallery, and is heard almost 
nightly by those who occupy the rooms below. 

Full of his discovery, and anxious to obtain elucidation of the story 
which must lie behind it, he went to one of the most learned of the 
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College authorities. To him he imparted the facts, adding that one 
thing greatly puzzled him: “I could not see the figure’s feet,” he 
said. 

‘‘That is easily accounted for,” said the historian. ‘The figure 
was the figure of Laud. In Laud’s time the floor of the library was 
two inches below its present level. The ghost was the ghost of Laud, 
and of course tt was standing on the old floor.” 

So does this authentic and most considerate of historical ghosts 
receive fresh homage and ungrudging recognition. 

The Library indeed, like the glorious gardens, or “groves,” is a 
source of continual pride to members of the College. In this respect, 
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as in so many others, much is due to the wise liberality of the second 
founder, Laud, and many reminiscences of his rule are to be found in 
the great oak-panelled room which runs round two sides of the inner 
quadrangle. Its very aspect is full of allurement to the student, with 
its lofty shelves jutting at right angles from the wall, and forming cosy 
recesses where he may sit literally surrounded by books, with perhaps a _ 
glimpse of the buildings of Trinity from the window. The proximity of 
Trinity, however, though pleasing, is not always devoid of peril. In 
1895 the rejoicings on the fifth of November in that College were the 
cause of a conflagration in the inner quadrangle, which might have 
endangered both Balliol and St. John’s had it not been detected and 
checked by some volunteers from the latter College. On another 
occasion, the Library windows (many of which are of priceless value) 
were bombarded from Trinity for several days by a long-range 
catapult. 

Among the belongings of Laud preserved in the Library are his 
pastoral staff, his ebony and ivory walking-stick, and the skull-cap 
which fell from his head on the scaffold. The cap, a large, red, close- 
fitting braided zucchetto, of which the size shows the massive propor- 
tion of his head, has been snipped here and there by irreverent hands, 
and for better protection is now kept under a glass shade. Besides 
these undoubted relics there are also seventeenth-century vestments, 
which a robust tradition associates with Laud, but which more probably 
were worn by his successors Juxon and Baylie. But the connection 
of Laud with the Library is by no means confined to these personal 
relics. Besides a number of books which he formerly owned, the 
College possesses, in manuscript, Laud’s Diary and the history of the 
Archbishop’s troubles and trials, written down daily in the Tower 
during the progress of his trial. And the Library contains many 
treasures fitted to gladden the heart of the bibliophile. It owns more 
specimens of the work of Caxton than any public library in England, 
except the British Museum, the Bodleian, and the Public Library at 
Cambridge. It is especially rich also in liturgical and medical works, 
and possesses a number of manuscripts presented by the founder—the 
spoils of the dissolved monasteries. 

In the eighteenth century, and perhaps during part of the nineteenth 
as well, the Library was regarded rather as a valued possession than as 
a place of study. According to all accounts, the Fellows were not 
famed for literary attainments; indeed, it is related of one who died 
at a ripe age that he bequeathed his library to the College with much 
formality, but when it was examined, it was found to consist solely of 
an unbroken series of the Sporting Magazine. Under such patronage 
the Library was little likely either to have the works it possessed 
rendered accessible by means of catalogues and an orderly arrangement 
of books, or to add largely to its treasures from contemporary literature. 
When a brighter day began to dawn, a junior Fellow ventured to suggest 
to the Librarian that some additions shduld be made in certain depart- 
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ments, but was met by the stern inquiry, “‘ Have you read all the 
books, sir, that are already in the Library?” Happily this state of 
things has passed away, and later librarians have shown a less purely 
conservative spirit. Under the present Librarian, a modern historian 
of distinction, to whom any toil connected with the College is a labour 
of love, a catalogue of the whole is being prepared, and the works it 
contains are being systematically arranged in a manner to allow easy 
reference to them. 

From the Library to the gardens is an easy transition. Indeed, there 
is no better place for viewing the gardens than from the windows of 
the east front of the library. They are not coeval with the College, for 
although always in its possession, they were farmed for some time after 
the foundation and were not enclosed until 1612. Since that time 
their aspect has undergone many notable changes as fashions in horti- 
culture have altered. In the seventeenth century they were divided 
down the middle by a wall; in the early part of the eighteenth they 
were laid out in the formal style of the period in terraces, mounts, 
wildernesses, and arbours; and in 1812 the Oxford Guide inimitably 
describes them as forming “a scene of amenity that blends Arcadian 
grace with academic solitude.” In 1748 they are mentioned by Salmon 
as the general rendezvous of gentlemen and ladies every Sunday 
evening in summer. They were not only frequented by the whole 
University, but by “the better sort of townsmen as well.” University 
life has grown so much less rational since 1748, that it would be as 
vain to look for the whole University in St. John’s College groves on a 
- Sunday evening in summer as it would be to go to the Broad Walk at 
Christ Church to see the brilliant gathering described in “Tom Brown 
at Oxford.” 

Nowadays, debates or essays fill the evenings of the intellectual, 
while the less gifted fill up the time by listening to some popular 
preacher or devoting themsclves to the study of whist. But although 
the contemplation of nature, except in connection with scientific re- 
search, is a thing inconceivable to the modern University, some few 
tranquil spirits still may be seen haunting the groves. Among older 
friends for many years, one of the most notable was Mr. Dodgson of 
Christ Church, known to the public as “ Lewis Carroll,” who might be 
easily identified by his habit, singular in Oxford, of wearing a top-hat. 
Mr. Ruskin has also praised the gardens in numerous passages in his 
works, and in one very famous one has immortalised Mr. Fidgitt, the 
natural and official ancestor of the present gardener. But although 
the “‘whole University ” no longer resort to the gardens every Sunday 
evening in summer, some of “the better sort of town’s folk” may still 
be seen in them. Certain restrictions are imposed. Perambulators and 
children in arms are not admitted, as they are to the Worcester gardens, 
and the porter may frequently be seen pursuing these forbidden guests 
through the quadrangles; also children below the age of twelve are 
not admitted unless accompanied by their parents, a regulation not 
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always easy to enforce. Indeed, the answers to janitorial inquiries on 
this subject might lead a casual observer to conclude that child 
marriages were far from uncommon in the city of Oxford. 

During the present supremacy of the cult of sport it would be 
unreasonable to expect to find it banished even from a spot so redolent 
of a past age. It is, however, introduced in an archaic form. The 
Archery Club are accustomed to practise twice a week on the lawn. 
There is a legend of a mighty archer who shot an arrow over the trees 
and the road into the gate of Wadham; but the feat is probably 
fabulous, and certainly there is no danger of its repetition. The 
archer of the‘ present day inspires no apprehension in the visitors to 
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the gardens ; indeed, they may frequently be seen admiring his skill 
from a point of view behind the target. The meetings of the club 
have been uninterrupted for many years except for a short period in 
Eights’ Week, a few years ago, when the men of Trinity, having made 
a bump on the river, commemorated it by scaling the garden wall and 
making a bonfire of the Archery Club’s targets. Lawn-tennis was 
also for a time permitted in the gardens, but it was never regarded 
with favour on account of its tendency to damage the.turf, the especial 
pride of the keeper of the groves. Many legends are extant in regard 
to the terrible effect of the sight of an intruding daisy on the custos 
sylvarum. It is also related that in the mysterious month of August, 
VOL. LXX. 2H 
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when no undergraduate is ever seen, a long line of old women, extend- 
ing from one side of the lawn to the other, proceed slowly from end 
to end, carefully scrutinising the grass lest any seeds from the herbaceous 
plants cultivated in other parts of the groves should have found an 
improper resting-place. For this is the lawn of which a certain 
American asked, ‘“‘ How on earth do you do it?” to receive the reply, 
‘Sir, it is quite simple. We have mowed it and rolled it, and rolled 
It and mowed it for three hundred years, and there you are.” 

Besides the gardens the College possesses a narrow strip of turf in 
front of the old gateway and encroaching on St. Giles’s Street, which 
is a favourite resort of undergratuates “after Hall” in the evenings of 
the summer term. To this little terrace the authority of the proctors 
does not extend. Its belt of trees completes the circle of greenery by 
which the College is surrounded. 

Having thus led the reader without the College gates and placed him 
fairly on the great northern highway, we must bid him Godspeed. 
The past history of St. John’s College has given to it an honourable 
place among great educational foundations: increasing wealth is likely 
to extend its usefulness in the future. The present President of the 
College, Dr. Bellamy, is a link with men and days now remote; for he 
has served St. John’s in various capacities for over sixty years. By such 
men as these are our old traditions preserved. Let the new generation 
appreciate them at their true value, and the ancient foundation is bound 
to stand fast for many days to come. 


A MADRIGAL 


N a fair Spring morning 
Love rode down the lane, 
Youth and Joy and eager Hope 
Followed in his train: 
All the primroses looked up 
Such a sight to see— 
Leaning from her lattice high 
Mockingly sang she: 
“‘ Love that’s born at Spring-tide 
Is too lightly won, 
It will pass like silver dew 
’Neath the midday sun!” 


All in glowing Summer 
Love went riding by, 
Not a single downy cloud 
Flecked the azure sky: 
Generous roses o’er his path 
Their sweet petals shed— 
Lingering on the terraced walk 
Wistfully she said : 
** Love that burns so fiercely 
May have life as brief, 
It will all be dead and cold 
Ere the falling leaf!” 


Late in golden Autumn 
Love passed up the street, 
When the reapers’ sickles flash 
Through the ripened wheat : 
Russet leaves about his way 
Fluttered in a cloud— 
Half she stayed, then turned aside 
With a gesture proud : 
‘“‘ Love though late a-coming 
Might be swift to go, 
Flying as the swallows fly 
From the early snow!” 


Through the shivering forest 
Swept the wintry blast, 
Thundering o’er the frost-bound roads 
Love came riding fast: 
Snowflakes froze upon his beard, 
Yonder lay the waste, 
As he paused before her door 
Like a man in haste: 
Swift she ran to meet him, 
“ Love, forgive, and stay, 
Never any more, Dear Heart, 
Will I say thee Nay!” CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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me. Dame Fortune—a veritable stepdame to most of us— 

has showered her gifts upon him. He is young, and by in- 
heritance possesses that sufficiency of worldly gear which assures 
independence, but does not tempt to sloth and wasteful selfishness. 
The human lot of toil has assumed for him its fairest aspect, for he is 
a painter. In face and figure he reminds you of the delicate and 
dignified aristocrats who sat to Vandyck, if you can suppose them 
reduced to wear the garb of present-day democracy. To know his 
wife is to forget the usual disparity between the ideal and the real ; 
the rancour of the most confirmed misogynist would be melted by her 
presence, stately in kindness. They have one child, a pretty and 
happy girl, who promises to renew for them their youth when Time 
shall have laid his hand upon them. 

Philip, again, is restful, as one might say. The fever of modern life 
finds no victim in him. His words are few, quiet, and well chosen ; 
the silence of happiness has no secrets for him. He has no traffic 
with that world of artificiality known as “Society”; he does not seek, 
but is sought by his patrons, who consider it a privilege to be admitted 
to his studio. It is understood that the “ Faerie Queen” of Spenser 
suggests all his subjects to him, and that his work is not destined to 
public exhibition. To such of his patrons as remonstrate with him 
against this exclusiveness, he says no more than that he has no desire 
to court publicity. Even to the small circle of his intimate friends, 
among whom I am proud to reckon myself, he refuses any explanation 
beyond a smiling reference to that Greek king who feared he was too 
happy. It is sufficiently plain, from this reference, that he shrinks 
from adding open fame to private happiness; and I have never rallied 
him upon his dread of Nemesis. 

I must add that it is his pleasure to style me an Elizabethan, and in- 
vest me with the permanent post of critic and commentator. We have 
passed long hours together in the light of his hearth, and our con- 
versations have preluded and accompanied the series of his canvases. 
Very often the quiet murmur of our words dies away into a golden 
silence, and the discussion of some precise expression or attitude 
passes into the widening and fading wreaths of blue-grey smoke of our 
pipes. I have never questioned him as to the course of his life 
before our first meeting, and it is chance that has revealed it to me. 
Over his mantelpiece there hangs a fine copy of Watteau’s ‘‘ Embarque- 
ment pour I|’Ile de Cythére,” let into a sombre panel of carved oak. I 
knew that he had painted it during his student-days in Paris, and had 


M: friend Philip has long been an object of admiring wonder to 
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dismissed occasional wonder at the choice of a subject apparently so 
alien with the thought, that a young painter may find pleasure and 
instruction in making a brief excursion into a realm that is not his 
own. 

You may remember that in Watteau’s masterpiece, this Pilgrimage 
to the Island of Love, a number of lovers, wearing the costume which 
he has stamped for ever as his own, are grouped in various attitudes 
by the wooded shore of a summer sea. You have one fair lady still 
hesitating to join the company; but her kneeling lover whispers 
somewhat, and a little cupid tugs at the skirt of her robe. Another’ 
silken devotee is helping his mistress to rise from the ground. Still 
another has won a willing captive, and leads her onward with his arm 
about her waist. Behind the dip of the grassy knoll pretty lovers are 
making their way towards the strand, where two graceful pairs are 
already preparing to embark. 

Well, one night I was gazing upon this apotheosis of the poetry of 
the opera, this pictured daydream of youth and happiness. My eyes 
passed gratefully from the olive-velvet sward to the shimmering wave 
and the pale mountain-crests beyond, and from the bust of Venus, 
hung about with garlands and standing out against the sappy richness 
of secular trees, to the carved prow of the fairy bark and its youthful 
semi-nude ferrymen and flitting cupids. I broke the silence by ask- 
ing my friend if he had any especial reason for selecting the pretty 
thing for this place of honour. Well, for his part, he considered it 
well worthy of its position. Did I not ?—was it not true that one 
often falls beneath a charm for which one can assign no reason, either 
during its persistence or after its term of power? He said no more. 
But presently, after rising from his seat and pacing to and fro, he set 
his hands upon my shoulders and looked at me with great earnestness. 
And at length he entered upon this confession which I here reproduce, 
though I doubt whether I am able to convey an impression of the 
rhythmical manner in which he is accustomed to speak. I take occa- 
sion, also, to state that I have used sufficient care to preserve my friend 
from identification. He confessed, then, much as follows :— 

‘‘]T lived in happy solitude all the time of my art-student days in 
Paris. My one aim and endeavour was to master the technical side 
of my art, for I was conscious of the poet in me, and had early 
lamented the fortune of poet-painters, whose hands falter in realising 
the conceptions of their fancy. I had no relations with my fellow- 
students beyond the hours of silent work in the atelier. The society 
of men had little interest for me, and that of women I shunned 
with youthful haughtiness. Art was a jealous mistress, throned and 
scornful of all rivalry. In my long visits to the Louvre, if my eyes, 
accustomed to the calm of deathless women, fell upon a girl-student 
or a fashionable lady, an involuntary shiver passed through me, as a 
mystic might shiver on his return from the empyrean to the worka- 
day world. 
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‘¢ How mean and graceless seemed these fragile creatures, cast in the 
trivial mould of careless Nature! It was mine, the rather, to live in 
the world of tranquil and imperishable beauty. And yet the faces of 
the women that other painters had portrayed and bequeathed for pos- 
terity to gaze upon did not satisfy me. I had an uneasy feeling that 
each of these painters had loved a daughter of Eve, whose features he 
had reproduced, and could not help reproducing, whenever it was his 
design to paint an ideal woman. Endeavour as they might to lend 
themselves to variety, there was one face, and one face only, for each 
‘of these painters ; and I loved not with their love, I cared not to be the 
rival of any. I knew but too well that the one face which I must worship 
was stilldim to me. The ideal head of my sketches and canvases lacked 
the stamp of life, failed in that necessary individuality, that strange- 
ness and newness without which my pictures of the future could never 
be significant and unique. But time was still before me, and until 
that one desired face should dawn for me, I was content to pay 
homage to these various Muses of various painters, and visit, as it were, 
the realms of which these Muses were the queens. In my wanderings, 
a curious visitor who could not but feel that his home is elsewhere, I 
sojourned longer than usual in Watteau’s realm. I mingled with his 
shepherd-pilgrims, his pastoral comedians that haunt the Tempé-like 
valley over against the island of Venus. I surrendered myself to the 
charm, and would fain have made my pilgrimage along with these 
graceful Leanders and Sylvios. . . .” 

With this he rose and pointed to the left of the picture. ‘ Nay, 
at that time I could almost have persuaded myself that I was one 
of these pilgrims who are about to enter the fairy bark bound for 
Cythera, and that my Colombine or my Isabelle—for such, by right 
of tradition, must be her name—was this lovesome maid who lightly 
raises her skirt that she may board the golden Argosy. She was my 
chosen love because her face was hidden from sight. Doubtless her 
face was the face that I desired to behold. Mark how happily I lend 
her aid! For am I not looking into her wondrous eyes ? ” 

I was smiling at his ardour, and half wondering that he had for- 
gotten for the moment his serious dignity, and lent himself, against 
his wont, to that vivacity of representation which I have found in most 
artists when they describe to you past events or emotions. He caught 
my smile, and lightly laughed in comprehension. ‘Yes, in other 
words, I took pleasure in making this copy which you are looking 
at.” He sat down again, and presently continued :— 

‘I did not wish to linger too long in the company of Watteau, and 
knew no better way to escape from the spell he had cast on me than 
to copy his masterpiece. Possession, they tell us, is the surest way to 
achieve satiety. I do not believe it, for I find that one never wearies 
of that which is lovely. Be that as it may, the loveliness of Watteau 
was not my chosen loveliness. I must take still other measures to 
recover mastery of myself. And as I was able to amuse my whims 
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and fancies, I procured two Watteau costumes, made after my prelimi- 
nary drawing of this group, one for myself, and the other What 
was I to do with the other? Do not laugh too much! I tricked out 
my lay-figure with it; but she—or it—looked almost as stupid as a 
real woman, and I am afraid I flung a volume of Schopenhauer—with 
the Essay on Women in it—at her head. I confess that I felt quite 
repentant when I saw the piteous—or was it resentful ?—attitude she 
took after my ungallant assault upon her. Laughing to myself, I 
donned my own costume, and, by way of apology, I picked up my 
guitar and sang a serenade of prostrate adoration. I had come across 
an old Lulli-Quinault opera in my hunts among the bookstalls that line 
the Quays, and could preserve the ‘local colour’ with all possible 
completeness. 

‘‘ Well, time went on, and I returned to London. I was working at 
the first of my ‘ Faerie Queen’ pictures, but my ideal face was still very 
dim to me. One day it happened that I had been studying prints of 
Renaissance costume at the Museum, and was beguiling my way home- 
ward with the musical remembrance of some of the sweet-flowing stanzas 
of my chosen poet. Little heed was I paying to the things and beings 
about my path, till my eyes chanced to fall and stay upon a slender 
figure in front of me. It seemed strangely familiar. In a moment I 
recognised her. It was my Colombine. The morning rain had left 
the pavement muddy. Colombine had gathered up her skirt with a 
shapely hand, just as in the picture. The belt that clasped the short 
separate bodice, the cape, the updrawn hair—all was there! And 
indeed it is surprising, till you think of it, how modern is the costume 
that Colombine wears in the picture. It was true that the dress was 
now darker in hue and of simpler stuff, but the day and the scene re- 
quired the change. Well, I was too wise, or considered myself too 
wise, to overtake her and risk disenchantment by the sight of her face. 
I followed leisurely, amused by the discovery of Colombine in present- 
day London. Presently she turned up a side street, and the charm 
was gone. 

“Next day, I was returning from the same business at the same 
hour, wondering idly if I should see her again. I loitered, gazing 
somewhat vacantly into the shop-windows, much as if to find an excuse 
for myself. A bookstall occupied me better for a little while, and, 
on turning away, I discovered my unknown acquaintance a little in 
front. Evidently she was no Marquise in disguise, and her simplicity 
and unconscious grace told of no actress of the stage or of society. 
The regular hour pointed, no doubt, to some regular employment. 
This time I hastened my step, and, passing her, caught a glimpse of 
a pure, pale profile. My dignity forbade me to turn again and look, 
but it was not long before I regretted my obedience to dignity. 

‘“¢ Well, life is composed of beginnings that have no sequels, I assured 
myself, and gradually other thoughts led to forgetfulness. Yet the 
next day found me at the same hour in the same neighbourhood. 
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This time, however, I was walking in the opposite direction. It 
appeared to me that I was but gratifying a whim, and I was ready to 
smile with more or less bitterness at the trivial shock of disappoint- 
ment I was preparing for myself... And probably Colombine would not 
come to-day. . . . Stay, here she comes, still in the same dress .. . 
nearer, nearer . . . she is past! . . . Was I crestfallen, enchanted ? 
I hardly knew. Yet gradually it came over me that here was the 
suggestion of the face I wanted. Somewhat pale and worn it was, as 
if it knew monotonous and joyless days. But with a little happiness, a 
little sunshine, the flower of her beauty would expand. A harmony 
of well-balanced features; eyes with depths to them; a well-curved 
mouth. Yes, I convinced myself more and more that here was the 
face which should be the theme for my happy variations. Not a face, 
perhaps, in its original to compel instant attention, but one that gained 
by recollection. A face whose charm would be like that of certain 
books we love, which have little or no attraction for the many, and yet 
are assured of a noiseless and permanent success among the delicate. 
I smiled at the development of my fancy, and smiled still more at the 
excuses I gave myself for allowing my fancy to develop. But was the 
matter to end here? And if not, how was I to bring myself to effect 
the passage from fancy to the world of fact. Her business, if nothing 
else, precluded the idea of asking her to pose for a few studies. And 
was it not enough to brood in absence over the charm of her face? 
Would it not be more to my purpose not to copy her features directly, 
but to trust them to the enhancement of recollection? Consulting 
memory with pencil in hand, it was possible that, when time should 
be ripe, I might find on a sudden beneath my hand that very face 
which should be the sign and seal of my art. 

“ At last I determined that I must make opportunity to study her 
face at my leisure. An early day found me waiting for her passage 
along the wonted street. In my hand was a brief note. I had 
expressed in courteous terms the service she could render me in the 
composition of certain pictures. I offered a suitable recompense. 
I requested that she should call upon me some evening with a friend, 
and ended with renewed respect. This time I stepped before her, 
raised my hat, begged her to read the note I gave her, desired pardon, 
and withdrew that she might pass. I saw a slight flush upon her 
cheeks and caught the mute wonder of her eyes. But I hurried on 
without looking backward, avoiding all offence. Decidedly it was the 
face I wanted. I could not let myself doubt for an instant. Then 
I found myself wondering what might be the sound of her voice. 
Would it be harsh and unrefined? If she came, should I prevent 
her speech by a request for unbroken silence? But was that a thing 
to ask from a daughter of Eve? And in what did her manner of 
speech concern me? There was one thing I congratulated myself 


upon: the hour of her coming would be that of the lamplight and 
fireglow I love. 
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‘You know my agreement with Martial’s desire for the focus 
perennis,’ he added in another tone of voice, abruptly addressing 
me. I nodded, not wishing to interrupt the quiet course of his 
dreamy phrases. 

“ At the hour appointed,” he went on, “a young lady and a little 
girl were shown into my studio. Colombine was dressed plainly in 
black, and the child seemed to be her sister. Were they orphans, or 
was the sombre dress an appeal to respect? I bade her be seated, 
and busied myself with tea-making. Still her attitude was one of 
attention, not mistrustful, but guarded. By way of diversion I talked 
to the child, who was all eyes and curiosity, and won her heart by the 
display of some picture-books. Finally, I turned to the silent elder 
sister, and found tears in her eyes. Was it the change from some 
narrow home and daily privation to the roominess of a studio with its 
artful disorder, its symbols of other climes and past epochs, its many 
appeals to the senses of colour and form? The hearth glowed bravely, 
and the silence was only broken by the rustling of the pages on which 
the child was intent. Ah! there was the resource of my sketches 
and studies! In a moment the tears were gone, and smiles and 
glances of interest and swift comprehension greeted my exposition of 
their subject and their place in my projects. The lamplight fell on 
her cheeks and lighted up the pretty rebellious waves of her hair. I 
was standing, and could quietly observe the sweep of the neck and 
shoulders, not wholly disguised by the plainness of her dress. I could 
admire the parting of her lips when my reply to some eager question 
was awaited, the noble setting of her eyes, and the plane of her 
shadowed forehead. But at last, as if prompted by fear that the charm 
would cease if prolonged, I glanced at my watch, and Colombine—the 
name was quite unsuited to her dignity—rose from her seat in quick 
interpretation of my action. Her face was once more grave, and a 
slight contraction of her eyebrows seemed’ to ask the purpose of her 
coming. The child was disconsolate at the interruption, and could 
only be consoled by the loan of the book in which she was absorbed, 
and the promise of a speedy return to this manifest Paradise. But of 
what service could she be to me? her sister found courage to inquire. 
I told her that she had been of great service already, and that I should 
be greatly obliged if she could spare me another hour in a week’s time. 
Not a word was said in reply, but a shy, wondering smile of eyes and 
mouth greeted my polite farewell. A light touch of hands followed. 
The door closed upon her, and I was left to my thoughts. 

“ During her next visit I found no disenchantment of repetition, 
and I was delighted by a new discovery. Colombine, still occupied, as 
it seemed, in trying to learn my surroundings by heart, timidly drew a 
finger across the strings of my guitar. At that time, I had a habit of 
picking chords while I was thinking out my pictures, stretched non- 
chalant on my cushions. By way of reply to her questioning eyes, I 
told her of this with a laugh. And presently, taking the instrument, I 
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fell to’singing my Lulli pastoral. Not long after the old-time strain 
had come to its end, I was seated at the piano, trying her voice, which 
I found to be a sweet contralto of a quality which my old French 
acquaintances would call intime. In subsequent visits she would 
read, at my request, in a low singing rhythm that was peculiarly her 
own, long stanzas of my Spenser while I made studies of her face. 
But how am I able to describe the charm of visits that were oases even 
in my days of youthful devotion to my art? It were as easy to ana- 
lyse the flow of Spenser’s stanzas which glide on like a calm summer- 
stream deep hidden beneath arching trees. Besides, we moderns, with 
our turn for melancholy, shrink, it would seem, from dwelling on 
whatsoever is peacefully happy, and can only describe with fulness that 
which is sad and bitter. The gaiety of elder times we find coarse and 
superficial, and brand quiet joy with the stigma of ‘ sentimentality.’ 

‘‘ But how was all this to end? I was now sufficiently master of 
my ideal face, and, without any promptings of vanity, I was begin- 
ning to be afraid for the heart of my unprofessed model. I had seen 
her mother, and found in her neither a Mrs. Nickleby, lacrymose and 
mournful over fallen gentility, nor yet a Madame Cardinal, with an 
eager eye for the main chance. I told her of my friendly interest in 
her daughter. Some of us are never young, in the sense of being 
selfishly thoughtless, and she forgave my lack of years in favour of my 
gravity. Gradually their tiny home took a brighter aspect, and my 
trivial benefactions were accepted in the spirit in which they were 
offered. I believed that Colombine did not neglect her daily calling, 
and probably her new education was the more cherished for its con- 
trast with the dulness of her working hours. Her bright intelligence 
quickly grasped the books I lent her. The world of ideas widened 
out before her; and the reflections I saw in the pure mirror of my 
heart would have charmed a sage to forget his distrust of illusion. 

‘* How was it all to end? I could not dismiss her as a mere 
model. With each new friendship comes an additional duty, a pos- 
sibility of future sorrows to be shared beyond the halcyon days of 
the present. Had I not voluntarily assumed the position of a brother 
towards her, if of nothing more? Could I satisfy honour by giving her 
the opportunity of what is called ‘education ’—the sterile education 
that would fit her to gain perhaps less than she now earned? And 
then, such regular and colourless education would ill replace that 
which she was acquiring in my studio from my books, from my words, 
that she so wistfully treasured and returned to me veritably in gold 
for brass. 

‘‘ The winter came to an end, and in the spring I had determined to 
go to Italy to make some landscape studies for my picture of ‘The 
Bower of Bliss.’ I found myself unable not to reflect how much 
greater would be my happiness if I saw Italy through her eyes. To 
give happiness, to hear and see this given happiness expressed, is the 
only true happiness. And on such thoughts followed imagined scenes, 
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ever with a foreground of a man anda maid in idyllic fashion. What 
could life offer more sweet than this: the whole devotion of the 
beggar-maid to her King Cophetua? Where in the world of society 
was I to find one whom I could so truly re-create? For it was as if I 
had re-created this sweet woman-soul by calling her forth from darkness 
to the full light of joyful day. But at other times I shivered before 
the cold breath of worldly wisdom. What if I grew weary; if on 
possession followed satiety ; if I were not sufficiently noble to inspire 
a@ permanent homage or return it? And yet I felt in me the stuff of 
a lover for whom love is single and never-ending. Her face in absence 
was continually before me, and there was no charm wherewith I had 
dowered the loved one of my imagination which I could not find in her 
heart. Her low voice was restful, and her intonation of the stanzas of 
Spenser that she so often read out to me as I sat painting promised the 
ineffable charm of the words in which she would tell her love, should 
love be allowed. I called to mind half ironically the various tests and 
trials of devotion which you may find recorded by dramatists and 
novelists. One after another I laughed them away. To inform her 
suddenly that I was become penniless was but to elicit speedy sym- 
pathy and tenderness. I must not lightly tamper with her dignity 
“or my own. I could think of nothing better than to paint her in 
Watteau-fashion, and, when the picture was finished, to offer it to her 
as a parting gift, telling her that it was = intention to go abroad 
and remain there for an indefinite period. . 

He paused, and my eyes followed his to a ‘portrait that hung upon 
the wall. I had often admired this Watteau-portrait of his wife. What 
of his secret remained? He paused, I say, and I asked no more. 
They that are happy speak not of their happiness to others. We 
smoked on in silence, till by-and-by a gentle tap at the door heralded 
the entrance of a charming woman-soul, as Philip had called her, to 
tell us in her deep musical voice that she was sure we had talked 
enough. And, far too soon, I was on my way through the chill streets 
to my lonely home, glad that I knew at least one perfect pair in this 
world of prose. GARNET SMITH. 
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T. GEORGE, as many a less distinguished personage, has good 
reason to complain of the indiscreet zeal of his admirers. There 
is neither bound nor limit to the humiliation he has had to endure 

owing to the fact that, whenever he was in question, they have allowed 
their enthusiasm to get the better of their common-sense. They have 
insisted on singing his praise on all occasions, on ascribing to him the 
most diverse virtues, and on making him the hero of the very wildest 
legends they could conceive. In their eagerness to exalt him above all 
other saints, they have rendered him an object of suspicion ; they have, 
in fact, made the world look on him as one whose character, nay, 
whose very existence, is open to question. 

These misguided persons began their inventions in very early days. 
Already in the fifth century, within 200 years of the Saint’s death, 
they had woven such marvellous romances about him and his doings, 
that Pope Gelasius was forced to interfere and prohibit the faithful. 
from reading them. The Life of St. George was probably the very first 
book ever placed on the Index. After the papal decree, the Saint’s 
indiscreet friends seem to have left him in peace for a time; but they 
were again to the fore, more noisily demonstrative than ever, as soon 
as the Crusades began. They swore that they saw him fighting at 
Ascalon, side by side with our King Richard, and that it was he who 
turned the battle in our favour. They saw him quite plainly, they 
said, on a magnificent white charger, dashing about from place to 
place, always just where the struggle was fiercest. He was a marvel 
of beauty, of course—Apollo and St. Stephen combined—and the 
armour he wore was of gold, all glittering with precious stones. He 
carried in his hand—on this point they were very emphatic—not a 
sword, but a white flag with a great red cross marked on it. They 
stood their ground so stoutly, were so sure of their facts, that King 
Richard himself was convinced that, for once, they spoke the truth. 
He therefore promptly placed himself and his whole army under the 
protection of the Saint, rendering him solemn thanks the while for his 
timely aid. 

From that time forth St. George’s fame waxed apace; and no sooner 
were the Crusaders in England again, than the most wonderful stories 
were spread abroad of what he had done for them while they were in 
the Holy Land—how he had fought for them, planned for them, and 
helped them to outwit their enemies. There was not one among 
them, they all declared, who would ever have seen his home again 
had it not been for St. George. ‘Then hymns of praise and thanks- 
giving rang through the land; and wherever men met, in castle, monas- 
tery, or homestead, the prowess of the Cavalier-Saint was extolled. Nor 
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did the English folk rest content with merely talking; they straightway 
took to building churches and arranging pageants in his honour. At 
length, bethinking themselves that whereas Ireland had its Patrick 
and France its Denis, they were without a patron saint, they promptly 
proclaimed St. George. And this, too, without saying a word either 
to the Pope or the King. They put themselves and their country | 
under his protection, and gave him clearly to understand that, foreigner 
though he might be, he must thenceforth have no thought but 
for England. Yet at that very time, had they but known it, he was 
already the patron saint of Valencia, Aragon, Genoa, Malta, and 
Barcelona. 

Although St. George was hailed as patron by the people of England 
in the twelfth century, he does not seem to have been officially re- 
cognised as such until two centuries later. It was not until 1349, 
when King Edward III. instituted the Order of the Garter, that he 
was formally acknowledged by royal decree as national saint. Mean- 
while his popularity had increased by leaps and bounds, and there 
was no other saint in the whole land so much thought of. Whenever 
knights or squires crossed swords, “St. George and Merrie England ” | 
was their cry; traders and craftsmen, too, when making their bargains, 
swore by him lustily, and so did lovers. He figured in every pageant 
that was held, he and his dragon ; for before long a dragon was invented 
for him. The Saxon Beowulf had slain the monster Grendel, it seems ; 
St. George must therefore slaya dragon. He was the hero, too, of half 
the songs that were sung, whether on battlefields or in ladies’ bowers, 
in churches or in wayside inns ; and it was the custom among carousers 
to drink toasts in his honour. It was, perhaps, on this account that 
Puritans and such folk entertained for him a quite special animosity, 
and snapped and snarled whenever his name was mentioned. ‘Saint, 
forsooth!” they would say; ‘a pretty sort of Saint to be hail-fellow- 
well-met with all the rogues in the country-side.” 

In post-Reformation days these same Puritans started a regular 
crusade against St. George, and insisted on the issuing of a decree 
forbidding the Guilds to carry his statue in their processions. They 
might carry his dragon if they chose, the Guilds were told, a per- 
mission of which many of them availed themselves. In Norwich, up 
to the year 1835, a prominent feature of the civic procession on St. 
John’s Eve was St. George’s great green and gold dragon. Within 
comparatively recent times it was the custom for all who wished to be 
in the fashion to wear blue on April 23, in honour of the Saint. 


“On St. George’s Day, when blue is worn, 
The blue harebells the fields adorn.” 


Only two or three years ago an attempt was made—the blame of 
it rests on those indiscreet friends of his—to depose St. George from 
his rank as our patron, and install St. Peter in his place. Needless 
to say it proved a failure. 
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Thanks, perhaps, to the action of Pope Gelasius, very little is known 
of the real life of St. George beyond the barest details. A record of 
his adventures was kept, it is true, by one of his servants, a certain 
Pasicrates, and extracts from this document were published in the 
sixteenth century by a Bishop of Verona. But this Pasicrates, as the 
rest of the Saint’s friends, seems to have let his imagination run riot. 
He paints his master in such glowing colours that one stands before 
the picture in amazement. Never was there such a doer of doughty 
deeds, such a worker of miracles. The whole record is beyond the 
belief of even the most credulous. There is, however, fairly well 
attested evidence that St. George was born in Cappadocia, in the latter 
part of the third century; that he was a soldier by profession, and 
that he gained great reputation for himself fighting in the Roman army. 
So gallantly did he bear himself in one battle that he attracted the 
attention of the Emperor Diocletian, who, as a reward for his bravery, 
ennobled him, and made him a tribune. The Saint was little more 
than a boy at the time, and, according to tradition, he was one with 
whom theretofore all things had gone well. He was the idol of his soldiers, 
_ rich both in friends and in gold, and the statues of the gods were not 
more beautiful than he. The ball of fortune was at his feet, and there 
was hardly an office in the whole Roman world to which he might not 
have attained. But, as many another whom the Fates love, he threw 
away his chances, and all for the sake of a scruple of conscience. 

He was a Christian, it seems, the son of Christian parents, and 
although he never paraded the fact in the days when men were free to 
worship as they chose, he proclaimed it from the very house-top as 
soon as persecution began, and to be a member of the hated sect was 
counted high treason. When an imperial edict against the Christians 
was posted up on the walls of Nicomedia, he tore it down with his own 
hand and trampled it under foot in the sight of all the people. He 
then betook himself straight to Rome, knowing full well that he was 
carrying his life in his hand as he went. He made his way to the 
Senate, where the Emperor was sitting in state, surrounded by the 
highest in the land, and there he unfolded his grievances, told how 
the Christians were being harried and tormented, although they had 
done no wrong. Standing there in the midst of all that was most 
powerful in Imperial Rome, he confessed that he himself was a 
Christian, and in his own name, and the name of those who shared his 
faith, he appealed to Diocletian for justice; he demanded that those 
persecutions should cease. 

The result was a foregone conclusion: St. George was seized, he 
was tortured again and again. Such terrible suffering indeed did he 
undergo before he died—it was on the 23rd of April—that his 
contemporaries bestowed on him the name of the Great Martyr. 
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LAO REN 


A CHINESE STORY 


shore of the Gulf of Pechili. 

He had dwelt alone for many years. His two sons had been 
lost in the waters of the Gulf by the capsizing of their junk, and Kin-tsi 
his wife had taken opium to drown her grief. 

In those days Lao Ren had lived with his family in a well-built 
cottage half-way between the seashore and Ninghai, the market town, 
where he found a ready sale for his fish. 

But after the death of his sons, and with advancing years, poverty 
crept upon him. He became rheumatic, and could no longer manage 
his junk in any but the calmest weather. His supply of fish became 
irregular, with the loss of customers, and he was turned out of his 
cottage by a landlord who collected his own rents. 

It was then that Lao Ren built his mud hut upon the shore, near 
to the creek where his junk lay moored, a last memento of better days; 
the junk that had borne his sons away on a brilliant morning long ago, 
to come ashore, battered and beaten by the waves, bereft of its living 
freight. 

The hut was built of mud bricks, roughly shaped, from the ooze at 
the creek’s mouth, baked in the summer sun. 

Sometimes the fierce north wind, which sweeps over the Gulf and its 
sandy shore with Siberian force, tore down Lao Ren’s work and left 
his dwelling in ruins; but from bricks, stored in the summer, he would 
patiently rebuild his humble shelter from the elements. 

In North China, where winter is very severe, the rivers and creeks 
are frozen for months at a time, and then Lao Ren kept snug in his 
hut, while his junk was fast in the ice outside. Many days passed by 
with the monotony of content possible to a Chinaman. He had his 
pipe, and his other wants were few. When he had no fish he con- 
tented himself with the coarse and scanty fare he was able to obtain, 
subsisting for weeks upon “ siao-mi,” an inferior rice, which he cooked 
over an open fire laid upon stones. The only outlet for the smoke 
was through the doorway, and the dense clouds filling the hut were the 
cause of much suffering to the old man, whose eyes were weak and 
dim. But it did not occur to his conservative mind to alter the con- 
struction of the hut, which had served him so long without a chimney. 

The ruling passion of Lao Ren’s heart was hatred of the foreigner ; 
his only sorrow, that he had no son to worship at his Ancestral Tablet ; 
oe one anxiety, that he had not yet procured a decent coffin for his 
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The memory of his dead sons was a desolation too absolute for 
expression, but he still hoped, by a lucky summer sale of fish, to obtain 
the coffin, and his hatred of the foreigner found vent in any means of 
insult or annoyance which offered, as they passed along the track by 
the sea between the nearest Treaty Port and Ninghai City, where there 
was a little band of foreigners who taught a new religion. 

Lao Ren hated them, and experienced a deep satisfaction at each 
well-aimed volley of saliva with which he greeted ithe foreign chairs, 
mingled with curses and foul language. 

In years gone by he had been ferryman, and with a punt had 
carried travellers across the creek, which after heavy rain was swollen 
and dangerous. This gave him many opportunities of insult to the 
hated race. 

When the weather was most inclement, and travelling by laborious 
Chinese method a source of suffering to the hardiest, Lao Ren 
would be cut to the bone by the piercing wind, in order to keep 
the frozen, impatient foreigner signalling on the bank, in doubt 
whether his meaning could be plain to the ferryman who so long 
delayed. 

But that was in former years. Lao Ren had no longer strength 
to ferry. 

There had once been a foreigner, towards whom the fisherman 
relaxed his bitter hostility. This was Ayres Sien-seng, who by patient 
faithful friendship towards the old Chinaman had attained a silent 
toleration ; and in truth Lao Ren was secretly attracted by the Faith 
of which he preached. 

Once, when a longer period than usual elapsed between Ayres Sien- 
seng’s visits, Lao Ren had taken some pains on market-day, as he 
sold his fish, to inquire indirectly of the foreigner, and heard that he 
had died of a fever, contracted from a dying Chinaman whom he had 
visited in a common lodging-house. Lao Ren’s imperturbable visage 
remained expressionless as he heard of his friend’s fate, but neverthe- 
less he was not unmoved. 

That was in summer, when the land was filled with waving plains 
of richly-coloured corn, the heat excessive, and millions of flies and 
other pests daily more intolerable for want of heavy rain. 

Now it was autumn: wild, windy autumn. On an October night, 
when great gales were sweeping over the land from the north, and the 
sand upon the seashore was whirling in blinding storms, Lao Ren 
smoked snugly within his hut. 

He had caught no fish that day, and knew that there was little 
chance of catching any for many days, but it did not trouble him. 
Inside the hut it was wonderfully warm, with its thick mud walls and 
confined space. Besides, his long goatskin garment protected him 
from the cold, though it had served for many winters and was ragged 
in places. Also he had a store of tobacco, procured on last market- 
day, when his fish had sold well, and he had even disposed of the stale 
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ones, with flabby skin and sunken eyes, to Pi-sa-fu, the foreigner’s 
cook, who was good-natured but weak. 

Truly it was tempestuous weather! How the wind howled over the 
sandy waste! Lao Ren wondered indifferently if his hut would stand 
till daylight. It was a night of Egyptian blackness: the ferry deserted, 
and the ferryman gone home to shelter and comfort. No travellers 
would be out on such a night. 

The wind whistled and tore at the plastered cracks of the hut, and 
Lao Ren dozed in the warmest corner. The heavy boom of the 
breaking waves increased with the rising tide and mingled with his 
dreams. Suddenly he was roused by urgent knocking and calling at 
the door, roughly nailed together from old pieces of wreckage. He 
listened. It was a foreign tone and the words spoken in dialect, 
sounding strangely to a native ear. Lao Ren gathered that a ferryman 
was wanted. He replied with an oath that he was no longer ferryman, 
and refused to open. The demand was made again more urgently, 
and Lao Ren, infuriated, cast the door open, and yelling against the 
violence of the wind, bade the traveller depart, accompanying his 
‘words with a true Chinese curse. He recognised the foreign Sien- 
seng gentleman from Ninghai City, whom he hated with an added 
bitterness for his two sons, who passed along the shore on their way 
to school in the Treaty Port. 

The younger of them, with dark eyes and hair, not uncongenial to 
Chinese eyes, had tried to be friends with the surly fisherman who cast 
such scowling glances at the lads, but he met with stolid repulse, and 
never knew that his advances had stirred old memories in Lao Ren’s 
mind. 

The foreigner entreated Lao Ren to listen to his words, and forced 
a foot across the threshold of the door, offering a string of cash. 
‘Ferry me over the creek,” he cried. ‘Myson is dying, and I go 
for medical help. For the sake of your own sons, ferry me over the 
creek, and you shall be rewarded.” 

But Lao Ren, with bitter hate, turned a deaf ear and spurned the 
foreigner from his door, knowing that in the darkness of such a night 
to attempt the creek without a knowledge of its depths and current 
would be hopeless. 

‘‘Cross the creek as you may,” he howled; ‘and may you sink to 
the bottom, and may your soul be eaten by dogs.” With the words he 
jammed the door into its socket, and spitting violently to cleanse him- 
self from the contamination of the stinking foreigner, returned to sleep. 
Why should the spawn of the foreigner live while he was childless, his 
sons drowned in the waters of Pechili ? 

Morning dawned, and Lao Ren wakened to find the storm abated, 
and to hear from an early traveller at the ferry, from Ninghai City, that 
the child of the foreigner had sickened, and died before medical aid 
could be brought, owing to a delay at the ferry. 

Lao Ren’s expressionless eyes did not blink at the words he heard, 
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but he was conscious of strange symptoms at his heart as he thought 
upon the boy who had offered him kindly words, with friendly glances 
from black eyes, eyes with a gleam in them, eyes which recalled his 
dead Shing-tu to the desolate father. 

Autumn drifted into winter. The flat fields were stripped by a poor 
population of every tuft of grass and stubble. The plains of deeply- 
tinted grain had vanished with the summer, and the world around 
Ninghai was clothed in glittering white. 

The Chinese hate the cold, and during the frozen months Lao Ren 
huddled within his hut. He aged rapidly, and this year the cold got 
into his joints, stiffening the bones and knotting his fingers. 

He was seized with excruciating pains, and then he fared badly in 
his solitude. 

He felt that he must soon die, and accepted the fact with indif- 
ference ; but the absence of cash wherewith to provide himself a coffin 
pressed heavily upon him. 

The last time he had been into the city to sell fish he had lingered 
outside Wang the carpenter’s, where three large pink coffins were 
exposed in the street for sale, and he had inquired of Wang, in an indif- 
ferent tone, as to the number of cash he asked for a plain coffin; but 
he knew, before his tongue framed the question, that the sum named 
would be far beyond what he could hope to save, now that he was old 
and disabled. Otherwise he might have taken a hand at a barrow or 
other coolie labour, but the time was past for that. 

The price of his junk would relieve him of any anxiety respecting 
his coffin, but that would mean the loss of his livelihood. 

There were some brilliant days about the time of the Chinese New 
Year, which is early in February, and then there is universal holiday 
and rejoicing; but Lao Ren had no means wherewith to rejoice and 
no friends with whom to feast. 

Tempted by the warmth, he crept forth from his hut down to the 
creek to sit basking in the prow of his junk, but his temerity was 
followed by an acute and agonising attack of rheumatism, which laid 
him low for more days than he could count, suffering much for the 
need of some one to attend his simple wants. 

In the early year Pi-sa-fu, the foreigner’s cook from Ninghai City, 
going in to Chifu to buy mien-hua (wadding), passed along the sea- 
shore, and seeing no smoke nor sign of life from the fisher’s hut, went 
in to see how his old acquaintance fared. His stolid heart was moved 
when he found Lao Ren in such a forlorn and miserable condition. 
He lay on sacking upon the mud floor, too weak to kindle the pipe 
which had been his solace for many years, Pi-sa-fu sat down beside 
him, and, though not a man of many words, drew forth from the old 
man the burden that pressed most heavily upon him. 

‘“‘T shall die before the thawing of the creek,” he feebly said, “ but I 
have no coffin. The price of my junk is sufficient, but she is frozen 
fast in the ice, and I shall find no one to pay me the cash.” 
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Pi-sa-fu tended him with rough kindliness, but he had no consola- 
tion to offer, and at twilight continued his journey. When he reached 
home with his bundle of mien-hua he told the foreigner of Lao Ren’s 
condition, and said “ Ta iao si” (He is dying). 

The next day a group of coolies laboured heavily along the shifting 
sands of the Gulf of Pechili, towards Lao Ren’s hut. Their burden 
was a massive pink wood coffin, sent by the foreigner in Ninghai City 
to the old fisher for his burial. Pi-sa-fu escorted the gift, and as he 
stood again by the side of the dying man, he delivered the message 
from the foreigner whose son had died, and whom Lao Ren had 
refused to pilot across the ferry on the wild October night of the 
preceding autumn. 

‘The Sien-seng entreats you to accept the coffin which you have 
so earnestly desired, in the Name of the God of whom you heard from 
Ayres Sien-seng, who died in Ninghai City.” 

Lao Ren’s eyes were already glazed by death, but he heard the 
message, and a flood of recollection swept over him, with a sense of 
sorrow for his cruel conduct to the foreigner. 

The coolies edged the huge coffin into the hut with difficulty, its 
bulk leaving but little space. Lovingly Lao Ren tapped and fingered 
its pink side. He would have liked to sniff the aromatic wood, but 
had not strength to lift his head. 

His anxiety was at an end, and he would rest in decent burial as 
his forefathers had rested. He owed this great boon to the foreigner 
whom he had injured, and this was the fruit of the doctrine of which 
Ayres Sien-seng had spoken. Certainly there must be truth in his 
words. 

* Mien liao O-men-tih tsai” (Forgive us our trespasses), whispered 
Lao Ren, and a deep peace filled his soul. 

At twilight Pi-sa-fu retraced his steps to Ninghai, knowing, with 
the unerring instinct of his race, that life in the old fisherman was 
practically extinct. A strong north wind was rising steadily, and the 
loose sand blew in blinding gusts. As the hours of the night passed, 
the storm increased into the memorable gale which caused great 
loss of life and shipping in the Gulf of Pechili and the uncertain 
Yellow Sea. For two days no travelling was possible, and the 
seashore was deserted. 

When the first caravan of pack-mules and drivers passed along the 
sandy track, they found the fisherman’s mud hut crumbled into ruins, 
and partially buried in a deep drift of sand. 

Lao Ren sleeps quietly beneath. V. D. 
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IN THE WIND 


BY THE EDITOR 


N Editor’s post-box at this time of the year is full of refreshing 
A things. Solid masses of manuscript are lightened by airy lyrics 
redolent of the spring and summer which will soon be here 
again. Meanwhile, the tone of conversation that prevails around us 
is distinctly doleful; we hear a great deal of the bitterness of March 
winds and the rigours of a British winter. It would not, in fact, be 
surprising to learn that those very people who are thus blithe and 
frolicsome on paper, chanting gaily the joys of life and love in 
meadows sprinkled with the humble daisy, have a word or two to 
say distinctly uncomplimentary to the season in the privacy of their 
own homes. However that may be, it is a puzzle to me how the 
poetic mind sets its machinery in order, and manages to get far 
enough ahead with its work to suit the topical exigencies of mere 
editors. The force of imagination, I suppose; and yet one would 
expect the poet to be intensely susceptible to the actual facts sur- 
rounding him. We all know, on the other hand, that frightful 
tragedies are written with common steel pens on cheap lined paper 
bought at the nearest shop, tragedies imagined by quiet people, in 
apparently dreary and unprofitable suburban walks, people who are 
personally seldom heard to indulge in anything more terrifying than 
a mild expletive. Doubtless the poet who used to drag his unoffend- 
ing wife by the hair of her head to the top of a lofty staircase and 
thence to hurl her downwards, that he might truly give the effect of 
a physical thud in a drama which he was concocting, is something 
more than an historical myth, though for my part I could never quite 
believe in his existence—or his wife’s. It is easier by far to credit 
the average breadwinner with the powers that can be trusted to rise to 
any occasion at the shortest notice. 


+ * * 


We are now in the midst of what is called by courtesy the Spring 
publishing season. But the publishers are lying low. Long lists of 
new books are being published, but the war is responsible for the fact 
that these announcements are thoroughly misleading. The present 
Spring publishing season is a hollow and a sham. ‘Though this is the 
case, the question, ‘* What is the book of the hour?” need not be 
asked in vain. There is always a book of the hour. A few weeks 
ago it was * The Transvaal from Within,” and even now that book 
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holds the field to a great extent, whilst we have only just passed from 
the charming society of Miss Mary Cholmondeley, whose spell is still 
upon us. Once again, give place to a lady! This time it is Miss 
Mary Johnstone, the author of “The Old Dominion,” whose new 
book, ‘‘ By Order of the Company,” has crossed the Atlantic to take 
us by storm, as it has done those who have made its acquaintance in © 
America. ‘ By Order of the Company ”’ 1s, like several of the novels 
which have attained ‘a huge circulation in America in recent days, a 
romance with a historical background. The setting of the story is 
Virginian ; the time, that of James the First. The story is one which 
depends on plot and passion for its effect. People like to be stirred 
in a novel, and there is no lack of emotion, called forth by the 
play of character upon character, in the various strongly-written scenes 
of which this book is composed. We have here, indeed, a vivid, 
picturesque piece of work, one which is not marred by the somewhat 
conventional conclusion of the story. After all, there is something to 
be said for the old plan which gives us, when “the fight is over, the 
battle done,” that repose and peace which belong to “a happy ending.” 


cd © © 


Mr. Andrew Lang has lately declared that most poets and literary 
men hate music. Is not this statement an exaggeration? Literary 
men in regard to music are like other men; that is to say, some 
like it, and some are quite indifferent to it. I do not believe that 
any literary man ever hated music as music, You might as well 
speak of a man hating woman (I have never met a misogynist) or the 
sunshine. I can understand a poet getting into a passion when the 
piano through the wall prevents him working off his fine frenzy; but 
that a man should absolutely hate music, music in the abstract, if you 
will allow the term, is to me quite inconceivable. Even Johnson, who 
is generally quoted as among the music-haters, and who, as we all 
know, called music ‘the least disagreeable of noises,” even he was 
at the worst only insensible to the charms of the art. He once bought 
a flageolet—that he never made out a tune is no matter—and Burney, 
the musical historian, says that six months before his death he asked 
to be taught “at least the alphabet of your language.” Scott, too, 
though the incurable defects of his voice and ear drove his music- 
teacher to despair, was passionately fond of the national music of his 
country, and, like Congreve’s Jeremy, had a “reasonable ear for a 
jig.’ Nay, Lamb himself, whose lack of musical ear has been boldly 
proclaimed’ in one of the best of the Elia essays, used to go to 
Vincent Novello’s house for no other purpose than to hear Novello 
play the organ and listen to his daughter’s singing. These, you may 
say, are types of the indifferent men. But look how many authors 
have explicitly declared their fondness for music. De Quincey was 
one, Browning was another. Did not Goldsmith play the flute and 
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Stevenson talk eternally about the penny whistle? Rogers loved a 
barrel-organ to distraction, and Ruskin went into wild raptures over 
Hallé’s playing of Thalberg’s “‘ Home, Sweet Home.” Burns scraped 
on the fiddle, and Shelley made music on a mandoline. Moore sang 
Irish songs, and Goethe had advanced music lessons from Mendelssohn. 
Literary men hate music indeed! Dear Andrew must be dreaming. 


© © # 


A Countess who writes ‘‘comments” in a literary weekly deplores the 
fact that, in spite of the enormous popularity which our Royal family 
enjoys, it can never set a fashion. And what is the fashion the Countess 
would have us adopt from the royalties? The fashion of wearing beards! 
All because the Prince and the Duke of York wear beards! Has the 
Countess never considered how absurdly some faces would look in a 
beard? Supposing every woman were to wear her hair in the same 
way, what frights some women would look! So with men and beards. 
I read about Brahms, the German composer, the other day, that he 
wore a beard because he did not want to be taken for an actor or an 
acrobat. Men are not so particular, as a rule. I quite admit the - 
“grand difficulty ” about shaving, especially on winter mornings, when 
the thermometer is at zero; but I would rather get into a “ scrape” 
every day all the year round than face the world with the stubbly 
abomination which makes the half-way between shaving and the grow- 
ing of a beard. I believe the theory is held by some that the con- 
stant eradication of the beard is one of the punishments entailed on 
man by the curse of Eden. It would certainly not be pleasant to think 
that Eve was at the bottom, so to speak, of that twenty-seven feet of 
hirsute growth which the scientist calculates that a man has mown 
down by the time he 1s eighty. For my own part, I prefer the 
Darwinian theory, which regards the beard as merely the survival of a 
primitive decoration. Man, according to this theory, was originally as 
hairy as Barnum’s baboon. As he rolled down the ages he began to 
sleep on his side and to sit with his back against a tree, and so the 
hair wore off in patches. You will remark, of course, that the hair of 
the dog is not worn off in that way, but a great theory is not to be set 
aside by an objection so trifling. By-and-by—so the explanation 
proceeds—our ancestors ‘“ awoke to the consciousness that they were 
patchy and spotty,” and they resolved to “live down” all hair that was 
not ornamental. The Darwinian history does not tell whether they 
held a general consultation on the matter; but, at any rate, with 
remarkable unanimity, they seem to have fixed on the eyebrows, the 
moustache, and the beard as being all that was worth preserving of the 
primitive covering. They would have saved us some trouble if they 
had gone further, and had “ worn off” a great deal more. 


* + + 
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Speaking of fights that are over, I am reminded of the hours of 
enthusiasm through which we have been passing during this month. 
The record of such hours may find an appropriate place in these pages, 
and I append a picture, drawn by the pen of Miss Mary L. Pendered, 
with whose novel, “An Englishman,” recently published, many of my 
readers are no doubt familiar, of what is still in all‘our thoughts. It 
may be “The Relief of Ladysmith,” or, by the time this reaches my 
readers, “ The Relief of Mafeking,” joy over which is here depicted ; 
the writer heads it simply 


FROM A WINDOW 


Below me lies a shifting sea with a white foam of faces, sharply cut 
and darkly shadowed where the radiations of electric light stream upon 
it, softened and warmed where the saffron glow of street lamp or torch 
falls more kindly—a sea that moves to one continuous roar—the 
hoarse, inarticulate roar of human throats, and beneath whose surface 
burns a subterranean fire, the heritage of a great past, the mjghty 
volcanic passion—patriotism ! 

This morning news came of a siege raised, of a valiant garrison 
relieved, and the report, like the bite of a tarantula, stung each towns- 
man into temporary madness. The work-hand dropped his tools as 
if they had been red-hot, and danced out into the street, without a 
by-your-leave to the foreman; girls eddied about the pavement in 
giddy, excited groups; the ever-ubiquitous small boy rejoiced with all 
his lungs in an unexpected holiday; dogs decorated with tri-coloured 
ribbons ran consequentially between human legs; mothers wheeled 
their babies to and fro with faces all alight in the joy of this triumph, 
a triumph that could bring no apparent gain to any of the multitude. 
A rise of wages, the passing of a bill for shorter work-hours, 2 move- 
ment of reform in the factories—these things would have been received 
with sceptical apathy: but a victory for England! The natural heart 
is stirred to its depths, the fire which has been fed by centuries of 
history and romantic tradition flares up above personal feeling, above 
individual needs, above all considerations of the commonplace, until 
in its heat factions and prejudices and petty distinctions melt and com- 
pletely evaporate. We are all brothers to-day: the respectable citizen 
and the ne’er-do-weel share one heart between them, for both are 
glad, and gladness makes men one. 

Since the midday dinner-hour town bands have played incessantly. 
The Volunteers, official and military; the Town Silver Band, correct 
and ambitious; the Band of Hope, with rattle and squeak; the 
Salvation Army, strident and strenuous. Now it is 8 P.M. and proud 
urchins, flourishing news-sheets, fill the air with inexhaustible whoops. 
The Volunteers halt in the market-place and once more play the 
National Anthem, with no diminution of ardour, though they have 
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been playing it nearly all day. Some one speaks from a balcony, 
alludes to a “ glorious victory,” to the ‘relief from suspense,” and the 
‘joy of millions of people.” There are cheers for the generals, and 
then “ Rule, Britannia ;” cheers for our soldiers, and again the brass is 
accompanied by the cacophonous throat music ot '|the throng, that 
weird and strangely thrilling sound, as a popular march tune echoes 
back from the houses. The other bands strike up from different 
quarters, and the night is thick with clamour of brass and human 
voices, throb of drum and squeal of piccolo. Then the Volunteers 
disperse, there is an instant raid on the public-houses, the hotels, even 
the hospitable breweries. The false moonshine of electricity, the yellow 
gas rays fall upon a jocund horde, laughing, reeling, brawling incon- 
tinently ; even the tired mothers push their “ prams” gaily and seem 
warmed into new life—who says we may no longer claim to be Merrie 
England? 

The Englishman, it is well known, loves beer and he loves noise, but 
above all he loves his country. Give him a national victory to rejoice 
over, let him shout as much as he likes and drink as much as he can; 
then see if any mortal could be happier. After all, those Greeks of 
the Golden Age, whom we are always vaunting, differed little in essen- 
tials from these children of a colder clime, a more adult era. Scratch 
the Briton, and you may find an Athenian; a halo of sentiment shines 
about the traditions of those far-off days when Bacchus worship was 
esteemed no crime, and to love one’s country was the first duty of a 
citizen. There is no halo about John Bull, but there’s a good deal 
more sentiment in him than is generally admitted. Let any one who 
doubts this try to buy one of those small flat tins, bearing the Queen’s 
portrait, that have been sent home recently from the field of battle. 
In nine cases out of ten his shekels will be refused by Tommy Atkins. 
There is one of these boxes shown in a window here, accompanied by 
the statement that the owner has refused ten pounds for it, that he 
deems it a priceless treasure. Ten pounds is a good deal to a poor 
man. John Bull may get his halo yet ! 
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